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WAR AND PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


WE pointed out in our last Num- 
ber* the limited portion of the vast 
Empire of China to which our trade is 
at present restricted, and endeavoured 
to show how it came to pass that the 
native dealer, as well as the foreign 
merchant, dwelling on the seaboard of 
the four accessible provinces of China, 
were averse or indifferent to a farther 
prosecution of military a ange for 
the enforcement of a Treaty which 
laid open to the European every part 
of the Flowery Land. 

Now, we hold that an energetic 
and prudent series of military and 
naval operations is necessary for Im- 
perial interests, and may be most 
profitably carried out in Northern 
China—that is, north of, and _ be- 
yond, all our present mercantile es- 
tablishments—with this twofold ob- 
ject :-— 

First, To open up rich regions, 
populated by Asiatics in a high state 
of Eastern civilisation, all of whom 
will become our customers; and that 
the impression made on their minds 
by Englishmen appearing among them 
in a military character, will tend to the 
future security and profit of our mis- 
sionary and merchant. 

Secondly, That we have to impress 
upon an Eastern Court the grand 


fact.that the defeat of the forces of 
Great Britain, and the slaying and 
wounding of four hundred and 
fifty British subjects, is not an act 
to be passed over with a tame 
apology, without indemnity, or with- 
out guarantee againt its reoccur- 
rence, when perhaps some unfortu- 
nate collection of traders shall fall 
under the wrath of Emperor or man- 
darins. 

These two objects are so inter- 
woven one with the other, that it is 
impossible to consider them sepa- 
rately. You cannot open China but 
as an armed man—victorious. You 
cannot teach the rulers of China to 
respect their political engagements 
with a foreigner, except through fear. 
It is because we wish to open China, 
to see our import trade to China as 
flourishing as the export trade F ini 
China, that we urge an armed ex- 
ploration of her seaboard and inte- 
rior; and we cannot help thinking 
that those who are now declaiming 
against such measures on the plea of 
humanity, consult rather their ledg- 
ers than their consciences in desir- 
ing to prevent the introduction, now 
that an opportunity occurs, of a 
better civilisation and a ptrer creed 
amongst the many millions who long 
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for our coming, but who are forbidden 
to hold intercourse with us by the 
edicts of the Brother of the Moon. 
God forbid that England should 
appear armed at the Peiho merely to 
wreak vengeance upon stolid man- 
darins or their barbarous followers. 
We can fancy nothing more horrible 
or unnatural than such a spirit of 
revenge; it is not that we advocate ; 
but we know that whilst, on the one 
hand, experience has taught us that 
it is false humanity to allow an 
Asiatic despot to suppose he may 
insult or slay a Christian with im- 
punity—on the other hand, “ Pro- 
vidence, that doth shape our ends,” 
has never ‘caused us to vindicate 
the claims of Western civilisation 
without our leaving behind us abund- 
ant and living proofs: of our de- 
sire to improve the races we have 
come in contact with. We therefore 
believe, and it will be nothing new 
in the history of our country, that 
the march of our legions in Shan- 
tung and Pechelee, and the explora- 
tions of our sailors in the Yang-tze 
river and Yellow Sea, will be but 
the prelude to a condition of things 
over which the merchant and philan- 
thropist shall. rejoice, and future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer con- 
gratulate themselves on our having 
at any rate legislated somewhat for 
posterity. 

Perhaps it may be said, “we cordi- 
ally assent to the desirability of open- 
ing up China to Western civilisation ; 
but we believe the civilian is better 
adapted to accomplish that end than 
the soldier or sailor.” To this asser- 
tion we reply, that experience has 
shown the fallacy of such a theory. 
For two hundred years we traded at 
Canton, and we knew as much about 
China in 1830 as we did in 1630; 
indeed, our merchants were worse 
treated at the expiration of that time 
than at the commencement. It was 
not until England appeared as a belli- 
gerent that European civilization pro- 
gressed in the face of Chinese exclu- 
siveness. It was to the strong arm 
of the executive that Western na- 
‘tions were indebtea for their exten- 
sion of trade to the five ports, and 
for our increased knowledge of that 
Empire ; it was to the strong arm 
of the executive—not to the diploma- 
tist, and not to the persuasions or 
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enterprise of merchants or mission- 
aries then resident in Canton—that 
Great Britain is indebted for her 
present revenue derivable from 
China. 

There is a remarkable coincidence 
in our position at this moment and 
that at which the extension of trade 
in China took place in 1840. We 
will give a brief synopsis of the cir- 
cumstances, for they cheer us with 
the hope that mow, as thén, our 
sailors and soldiers will be the pion- 
eers of extended commercial rela- 
tions and extended knowledge of the 
Flowery Land. In the year of grace 
1839, we were forced into a war with 
China, not because they had slain or 
defeated her Majesty’s forces, but 
because they compelled our agent 
to surrender to them a quantity of 
British property which they consider- 
ed contraband. There was then only 
one port of trade for us in all China: 
out of Canton, came in 150 ships the 
44 million pounds. of tea then con- 
sumed by us. It was an awful thin 
to contemplate the cutting off of oe 
a supply ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer trembled for his budget. 
Commissioner Lin of Canton was 
quite as much in the dark as to the 
commercial interests of his country- 
men and ours, as quidnuncs at home 
were. He issued an edict, and stop- 
ped—as he fancied, poor man !—any 
more tea or rhubarb going to Britain, 
and wrote to Queen Victoria to teil 
her so. The Emperor, through his 
delegate, used every effort to stop all 
our trade with China. Does.any one 
remember tea being scarce, dearer 
than usual, or worse than usual in 
1840-41-42? We fancy not; for 
M‘Culloch tells us that by 1844 the 
tea trade of that port had doubled 
itself; in short, the Chinese mer- 
chants would trade in spite of all hos- 
tilities, in spite of all edicts; and so 
they ever have, and ever will do. 
The only apparent difference in the 
trade was, that instead of our vessels 
loading at Whampoa, they loaded 
about Lintin, or in Hong-Kong and 
Macao. Yet remember — Lin and 
his Emperor had placed us hors-le 
loi, rebels, outcasts, to be extermin- 
ated, and we had replied by a coun- 
ter-declaration of war: is it likely 
that what an Emperor of China 
could not effect in 1840 at one port, 
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could be carried out in 1860 at five 
places of trade? In 1840 our forces, 
far too small for the task in hand, 
seized the Chusan group of islands, 
and escorted our envoy to the mouth 
of the Peiho. There was one vessel 
in all that force that could cross the 
bar, and so far as being really in a 
position to act against the capital of 
China, our admiral and fleet might 
as well have hoped to operate against 
Ispahan or Moscow. “Oh, you only 
want kind treatment and an apology 
for past insults,” said the mandarins 
of Taku. “ Augh! augh! go back 
to Canton again, give up Chusan 
when the apology arrives, and all 
will be well.” The unlucky envoy, 
unable to act, hampered by instruc- 
tions from home, fears of the wrath 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and beset by the doubts of a mer- 
cantile entourage, came back to 
Canton to find the apology an 
empty one, and that he had been 
simply cajoled out of his hold on 
Chusan. The year 1841 found us as 
far off any solution of the question 
as 1839 had left us. Trade at Can- 
ton, Hong-Kong, and Macao was, 
however, steadily increasing, and 
there were not a few who deprecated 
farther prosecution of hostilities, not 
only on the score of humanity, but 
on the advisability of letting things 
be. Had they—those humanitarians 
who denounced the opium war—been 
listened to, we should still have been 
trading with Canton Hong merchants, 
and known as much of China to-day 
as we did in the times of the Stuarts. 
A more enlightened policy prevailed ; 
and in the summer of 1841 the naval 
and military authorities organised a 
force, and proceeded to act against 
the Chinese military forces on the 
coasts of Fokien and Chekiang pro- 
vinces. We knew as much of these 
coasts then as we now do of those of 
Shantung and Pechelee—little or no- 
thing. The forces explored and sur- 
veyed as they advanced. Wherever 
the authorities resisted us, they were 
firmly, but not inhumanly, expelled. 
The inhabitants of the great cities 
which fell into our hands saw that, 
though irresistible in combat, we were 
just and merciful; and it is not too 
much to say that, quite apart from all 
the deeds of arms, the able operations 


carried out in that autumn, winter, 
and following. spring were fraught 
with the utmost importance and be- 
nefit to Uhina and Western civili- 
sation generally. Without those 
operations, the Treaty of Nankin, 
even if it ever had been signed, would 
not have been worth the paper upon 
which it was written. Those mili- 
tary operations, those explorations of 
Fokien, Chekiang, and the Yang- 
tse-kiang up to the walls of Nan- 
kin, extended over a twelvemonth. 
The whole military resources of the 
Empire were brought against us. 
The Abbé Huc tells of the wild tribes 
of Mongolia that were marched 
against us, and how the Tartar horse- 
men, over their cups in those wild 
plains, magnify their campaign against 
the fair-haired men of the sea; and 
we know that even the untamed 
Meaoutsze of the Himalayan ranges 
were brought down to exterminate 
those who would intrude upon the pri- 
vacy of the Flowery Land. The Em- 
peror and Court did all that was in: 
their power to bring upon us the whole 
weight of the masses, and they ut- 
terly failed. The Chinaman would 
trade: he did so, in the captured 
cities, before the mandarin who died 
in resisting us at its gates was buried. 
The Chinese merchant of Ningpo 
hired us vehicles, sold us stores, 
wherewith to master the mandarin; 
and in the self-same day obtained a 
ball-and-peacock-feather decoration 
for a voluntary contribution to his. 
own government towards extermin- 
ating us. He was only a Chinaman 
—a creature who looked to profit, 
and left conscience for priests and. 
women to babble of. And what did 
they do at Canton during all that 
twelvemonth ?—simply traded. The: 
mandarins might look sulky; _patri- 
otic retired officials, and Hong mes- 
chants, who had made their fortunes 
by the past condition of foreign com- 
merce, night have been alarmed lest 
the vested interests of Canton in 
foreign trade should be impaired by 
the new order of things which then. 
only loomed in the distance ; and the- 

provincial government, urged by the 
Court to do something against the 
barbarian, might have threatened, 
but all wisely satisfied themselves 
with pouring stones into the channels. 
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of the Pearl River, in order that their 
odorous city of Canton might never 
again be harassed by the presence of 
British men-of-war. But trade still 
went on, openly or covertly, for the 
native authorities soon discovered 
that to forbid commercial transac- 
tions with the foreigner was simply 
to sacrifice their revenue derivable 
from it, without depriving us of our 
tea and silks. 

The Cantonese were not sorry to 
see transferred to other quarters the 
punishment which their insolence and 
bigotry had brought down upon the 
Government; and having themselves 
reported the English to be “ uncon- 
trollable and fierce,” they did not 
regret to find that the inhabitants of 
Fokien and Chekiang province were 
likely to come to the same conclu- 
sion. There was something truly 
Chinese in the sly chuckle with which 
your Canton friend described the as- 
tonishment and terror of the man- 
darins in Amoy and Chin-hae at the 
advent of Sir Hugh Gough and the 
18th Royal Irish; and no one would 
have had to go farther than Hog 
Lane, or “Old Curiosity Street,” in 
Canton, to become a firm believer in 
the truth of Rochefoucault’s assertion, 
that “dans l’adversité de nos meil- 
leurs amis, nous trouvons toujours 
quelque close qui ne nous déplait 
pas.” 

We have dwelt rather longer than 
we intended upon this retrospect, but 
our object is to meet the objections 
made to a declaration of war or war- 
like operations in China, lest trade 
at the open ports should be stopped, 
or lest the population—the masses— 
should rise against us. We may even 
point to the experience of 1857-58 to 
prove that in China such a thing is 
unheard of, as that whilst you are 
carrying on successful military. ope- 
rations in one province the China- 
men dwelling in another one should 
be guilty of running their heads 
against the victor. It would be 
quite contrary to’ Li or reason. 
Whilst the battles of Canton and 
Fatshan were being fought with 
Commissioner Yeh in Quang-tung, 
trade was flourishing at Amoy, Foo- 
chow, and Shanghai. Whilst the 
Allies were blowing up the Taku 
earthworks, and marching about Tien- 
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tsin, in 1858; .whilst the alarmed 
Court were signing treaties, and de- 
capitating those officers who failed 
to repel us in our approach to Pekin, 
—all went pleasant as a marriage-bell 
in Shanghai, and would have done so 
in Canton likewise, but that we had 
touched the amour propre of the na- 
tives of that province by forcing a 
garrison of British troops upon them, 
and they retaliated by petty demon- 
strations of a purely local charaeter, 
Where there is no chivalry, no gen- 
erosity, in the heart of a people, 
there cannot be, we maintain, that 
patriotism which will lead them to 
blindly support a weak Government 
against a strong assailant. The Goy- 
ernment ef Pekin, it is true, can 
raise contributions of men or money 
in all the provinces of the Empire: 
we have experienced this, and we 
know its extent already; but a levy 
en masse—a general wish to thrust us 
forth at any sacrifice, personal or 
pecuniary—is not in the disposition 
of the people, or in the power of its 
effete Government. 

Monsieur Hue, who has lived 
more amongst Chinamen, and knows 
them better than perhaps any of 
our countrymen, confirms so much 
our opinions of the want of a gen- 
erous or chivalrous feeling in the 
Chinese, that we must give his 
words :—‘ At Manilla,” says Hue, 
“the number of Chinese Christians 
is considerable; but that may be 
ascribed to the effect of a law passed 
by the Spaniards, which forbids a 
Chinese to marry a native woman 
until he has become a Ohristian. 
When the Chinese wish to marry, 
therefore, they receive baptism just 
as they would go through any other 
ceremony that was required. But if, 
even after the lapse of many years, 
the fancy takes them to return to 
their own country, they leave the wife 
and religion behind, and go back as 
they came. It is this radical, pro- 
found indifference to all religion—an 
indifference that is scarcely conceiv- 
able by any who have not witnessed 
it—which is, in our opinion, the real 
grand obstacle that has so long op- 
posed the progress of Christianity. in 
China. The Chinese is so completely 
absorbed in temporal interests, in the 
things which fall under his senses, 
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that his whole life is only materialism 
put in action. Lucre is the sole ob- 
ject on which his eyes are constantly 
fixed. A burning thirst to realise 
some profit, great or small, absorbs 
all his faculties—the whole energy of 
his being. He never pursues any- 
thing with ardour but riches and ma- 
terial enjoyments.” With such a peo- 
ple—and we believe the picture drawn 
by Huc to be a perfect photograph of 
the race—we need not fear that they 
will throw themselves as one man be- 
tween us and their Emperor, or that 
they will allow a lucrative trade to 
be interfered with, because he chooses 
to encourage a Manchou general in 
an act of treachery towards us. 

With respect to the lasting im- 
pression left upon the minds of the 
inhabitants of those portions of China 
where we first appear as belligerents, 
not as traders simply, and of the sa- 
lutary influence such an impression 
ever after exercises in our favour, we 
need do little more than point to our 
relations since 1842 with the native 
officials and residents of Amoy, Ning- 
bp, Foo-chow, and Shanghai. Every 

erchant and consul in China will, 
we feel sure, bear us out in saying 
that the effect there has been most 
salutary through a long course of 
seventeen years, and in marked con- 
trast to that experienced at Canton ; 
and at Canton we hold that much 
of the contempt for us arises from 
our having hesitated, in 1840, to con- 
vince them of the superiority of our 
military power, in accepting a ran- 
som of six million dollars, instead 
of marching through that city— 
an error subsequently redeemed 
at the sacrifice of more Eng- 
lish treasure and more English 
lives than we should like the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth to be fully aware 
of. Lastly, we have but to peruse 
the writings, blue-books, and pam- 
phlets upon China between 1842 
and 1857, to be convinced how little 
progress the European communities 
at the five ports were making, during 
that period, in opening up to the 


human beings, at whose threshold 
they were simply tolerated. When 
the Treaty of Nankin was signed in 
1842, and our fleet withdrawn, san- 
guine people~who did not under- 
stand the stolidity of the Chinaman, 
and who did not appreciate the ex- 
tent of his country, and the barriers, 
moral and physical, which prevented 
a peacefal opening up of China— 
dreamed that from those five ports 
would go forth a spirit of religious and 
commercial enterprise which would, 
before long, had their views been 
realised, have made it an Eden teem- 
ing with pious free-traders. Nothing 
of the sort has taken place; the old 
Jesuit map of China, compiled two 
centuries ago, is still our only guide, 
not only for all the interior, but even 
for those provinces on the seaboard 
of which our civilians have been so 
long located.* Our naval surveyors, 
Captains Kellett and Oollinson, it is 
true, surveyed the coast between 
Shanghai and Canton, but when 
hostilities commenced in 1857, be- 
yond the points attained by our 
soldiers a sailors, our belligerents, 
in 1842, there was no local informa- 
tion whatever, and it was only dur- 
ing the prosecution of recent hostili- 
ties that the explorations of the Peiho 
River to Tientsin, of the Yang-tse 
to Hankow, and of the West River 
in Quang-tung province, were either 
practicable, or have been accom- 
plished. It is a homely simile, but 
not less true on that account, that 
China is an oyster, which must and 
will only open to our good swords 
and strong wills. 

In passing to the consideration of 
the best means by which this may be 
effected, we deprecate any idea, in 
the first place, of it being supposed 
that, because ‘there are fourteen out 
of the eighteen provinces of China 
with which we have no relations, 
we deem it possible they should all 
be at once exploité; or, secondly, 
that. we desire to dictate precisely 
to our military or naval authorities 
what their course of action should 
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* We believe that this curious and antiquated piece of topography has just been 
reproduced for the use of our naval and military authorities of China by the topo- 


graphical department of the War Office. 
our officials could not do otherwise. 
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With respect to the first point, we 
merely wish to show the resources of 
the untouched portions of that vast 
Empire; to point out those places or 
provinces immediately accessible to 
us; and whence, in good time, far- 
ther progress may eventually be 
made. We are no believers in final- 
ity ; we leave that faith to the gen- 
tlemen of the Foreign Office. We 
hold the Treaty of Tientsin to be a 
very good one, but God forbid that 
we should say that a better one for 
British interests may not be required 
within the next fifteen or twenty 
years. What a blessing fifteen years 
of perfect peace with China will be, 
reader!—prithee do not smile and 
under-estimate its value; if thou dost, 
read and ponder over the history of 
our last fourteen years’ intercourse 
with that country, and you will then 
assuredly say with us, if that is 
Peace, in the name of all that is 
merciful, let us have war for twelve 
months, provided it inaugurate a 
healthier condition of our commercial 
and political relations ! 

Let us therefore turn to our map 
of China, and see how, and where, 
access is to be attained. In the first 
place, if the finger be run up the sea- 
coast, which is about two thousand 
miles in extent from the Gulf of Ton- 
quin to the head of that of Leo-tong, 
it will be found that we have as 
yet only had access or trade with 
exactly one-half of that extent of 
coast—viz. the provinces of Quang- 
tung, Fokien, and Chekiang, and a 
portion of Kiang-soo, leaving two- 
thirds of Kiang-soo, al] Shan-tung, 
Pechelee, and Shing-king, totally with- 
out a seaport open to our traders or 
our ships; and it is therefore appar- 
ent that, in sending our sailors to 
explore those provinces, we shall not 
interfere in any way with the portion 
of the sea-coast to which our mer- 
chant ships now go and come. The 
next consideration is, are those pro- 
vinces likely to yield a profitable 
trade, and in what way will they 
affect our future relations with the 
Empire of China? Happily, although 
we possess no perfect chart of the 
regions in question, it so happens 
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that the information brought by our 
two embassies to the capital, and 
the very imperfect explorations of 
1858, compared with Cliniee statis- 
tical and geographical information 
collected by our Sinologues, leave 
but little doubt upon this point, 
We find, that whereas the combined 
population of the three sea-coast 
provinces we are trading with, re- 
presents the total figure of sixty 
millions, that of the untouched pro- 
vinces of the northern sea-coast 
equals fifty-uine millions,* without 
taking into consideration any por- 
tion of the thirty-eight million souls 
who dwell in Kiang-soo, the rich 
delta, so to speak, ot the Yang-tse 
and Huang-Ho. Furthermore; if we 
consider our open ports in Southern 
China the gateways by which the 
streams of civilisation and commerce 
are to permeate through the pro- 
vinces immediately contiguous -and 
bordering upon them: it will be 
found that, whereas that region, 
south of the great rivers which cut 
China in twain, contains one hundred 
and thirty-six millions of Chinege, 
the northern half of the Empire 
boasts of two hundred and twenty- 
six millions; and knowing, as we do, 
that every Chinaman is equally in- 
dustrious, what a vision of our future 
trade dves it conjure up, when we 
know there is such a field lying fal- 
low to the trader and manufacturer 
of England. There is one essential 
difference, too, between Northern 
and Southern China, which must 
ever be borne in mind; the south is 
the producing, almost tropical re- 
gion, whose exports must ever be in 
excess of imports, for the soil teems 
with vegetable products, and the 
climate is so genial that the China- 
man’s wants are few. In the north, 
on the contrary, we have over half 
of its area the climate and products 
of the temperate zone, and much of 
it will be found an importing rather 
than an exporting country, the 
wealth of the provinces in metals, 
wools, oil, seed, timber, wheat, and 
pulse, enabling them to pay hand- 
somely for the luxuries and neces- 
saries they will soon learn to pur- 





* See Chinese Census for 1812. 
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chase from England. Man must not 
only labour there, and does so with 
all the innate love of industry which 
marks the race; but he cannot, after 
having won competence, gamble it 
away in naked independence, under 
the open sky, as they do in the south 
of China—the climate is far too 
severe for that. In alh the densely 
inhabited provinces of Northern 
China, people must be housed, 
clothed, and comfortably fed, or they 
perish in the winter. Oommerce— 
the interchange of what they have 
for what they have not—is as much 
a necessity with the inhabitants of 
Pechelee and Shan-tung, as itis a taste 
or habit with those of Quang tung. 
One of the most wealthy and influ- 
ential native commercial guilds with 
which our people have come in con- 
tact in China has relations with this 
northern region, and is known as the 
“Shan-tung Guild, or Hong.” Their 
wealth and importance are thoroughly 
recognised, and, apart from the major 
portion of the coasting trade of 
Northern China being in their hands, 
their vessels or junks are found at 
Singapore, Batavia, and Siam. This 
guild was one of the first to memo- 
rialise against the concessions con- 
nected with the trade in the north 
made to the English at Tientsin—a 
trade in which there was every reason 
to believe the Shantung Hong trans- 
actions and profits to be enormous— 
and there is no doubt that not only 
do they, but other monopolists at 
Shanghai, dread our invasion of the 
nest-egg, which evidently exists in 
supplying the bare wants of the popu- 
lations round the Gulf of Pechelee. 
That the necessity for trade there is 
great, and that the Chinaman of the 
north will make any effort rather 
than forego it, we have a very remark- 
able example in the recent history of 
the grain trade to the capital. For 
centuries all that grain had been 
transported by a particular route, 
that of the Great Canal, in frail river 
vessels, for which landsmen rather 
than seamen were, necessary. Sud- 
' denly, when the exigency occurred, 
that trade was turned into another 
remote, dangerous, and difficult chan- 
nel; but they mastered all obstacles, 
and showed themselves anything but 
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anti-progressive when compelled to 
be so, 

However, before we enter upon the 
nature and extent of the grain trade, 
which is of a purely import character, 
let us point to the recognised products 
of Shan-tung, Pechelee, and Shing- 
king provinces, as a means to pay for 
their wants. 

Sban-tung has several harbours, 
and produces wheat, maize, millet, 
enough for its own consumption, and 
occasionally for export. Ooal, tim- 
ber, and iron abound. Oattle, and 
animals such as the horse, donkey, 
and mule, are more plentiful than in 
the south, and it is famous for the 
abundance and excellence of its vege- 
tables and fruits, which resemble 
those of Europe. Shan-tung mono- 
polises all the Corean trade, and it 
will be from Shan-tung that the 
European will have to lay siege to 
the exclusive system prevailing in 
that Empire over fifteen millions of 
people, dwelling in a remarkably 
fine country. Of the resources of 
Pechelee we know less than its wants. 
From what our embassies and our 
sailors have seen of it, the major por- 
tion appears to be a grazing steppe 
country, intersected with a few rivers, 
and abounding in vast salines, from 
which the Government extracts a 
great deal of salt, and which it retails 
as a monopoly and important source 
of revenue. Sheep, and consequently 
wool, must be abundant; but its 
principal wealth consists in coals, 
minerals, and clay for porcelain. 
Nitre is so plentiful here that salt- 
petre would in all probability form, 
under our auspices, an important 
article of commerce. But beyond 
Pechelee lies the extensive pro- 
vince of Shansi. This, the ancient 
seat of the Chinese race, is an im- 
portant and desirable region for us 
to obtain access to. Fourteen mil- 
lions of people dwell there in a rich 
but mountainous region, where the 
climate compels them to clothe them- 
selves warmly, and whither they find 
it worth while to drag and carry 
the woollen manufactures of Moscow 
across Siberia and Mongolia,—a ter- 
rible land journey of many thousand 
miles !—whilst we at Tientsin can put 
them down the good broadcloth of 
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Leeds at a much lower figure, and 
only give them a transit of 120 miles 
to their homes, The native writers 
speak highly of the resources of Shansi, 
and upon their authority we are told 
in the Chinese Repository that “ it 
exhibits great diversity in its animal, 
vegetable, and mineral products, 
and the principal source of wealth 
of the inhabitants lies in its mines 
of coal, iron, cinnabar, copper, mar- 
ble, lapis-lazuli, salt, and precious 
stones, as well as metals, This pro- 
vince forms, as it were, the eastern 
slopes of the high tabte-lands of Cen- 
tral Asia, where they sink into the 
plains of Pechelee; and, as I have 
already pointed out, our most direct 
route to it for the present, to insure 
as short a land-carriage as possible, 
is directly across the province of 
Pechelee; the river Peiho and other 
streams facilitating our transit very 
considerably. We now come to 
Shing-king at the head of the Gulf 
of Pechelee. This province, although 
at the first glance it may not appear 
se, is, we feel assured, likely before 
very long to take an important posi- 
tion, commercially and _ politically 
speaking, in Eastern Asia. It is the 
outlet of all Manchouria: its sea- 
port, Neu-chang, lies now only 600 
tiles from the Russian frontier, and 
that frontier will probably, before 
next Christmas, be even nearer to 
the waters of the Yellow Sea. Man- 
chouria, though said to be thinly 
populated, is a great pastoral region, 
producing vast quantities of that 
precious golden fleece which we find 
it worth while to coax to our marts 
down the passes of the Himalaya and 
Hindoo-koosh, and to carry in our 
ships from Australia or Peru. The 
province of Shin-king is said to have 
a severe climate, but it produces and 
exports, as the shores of the Baltic 
do in spite of sharp winters, vast 
quantities of cereals, pulse, and oil- 
seeds. Russian Siberia, that will 
before long—possibly in our day— 
play an important part in the history 
of the Asiatic continent, is only. ac- 
cessible to us through the seaport of 
Neu-chang, and thence by Moukden 
and Kirin to that grand curve in 
the Amour river whither” General 
Mouravieff and his able coadjutor, 
Admiral Count Poutiatine, cleverly 
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carried forward their boundary-line 
in 1858. 

Lofty and inhospitable mountain- 
ranges bar out Manchouria from the 
Sea of Japan, and northward of that 
no Europeans are likely to go for 
commercial purposes in our mer- 
chant ships. What Kurrachee js 
with respect to Beloochistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Bokhara, the port of Neu- 
chang will one day be to the great 
region of Manchouria and eastern 
Tartary. It reflects great credit upon 
Lord Elgin that he should have 
looked so much to the futuré in ob- 
taining this important place as one of 
the future seaports open to European 
commerce; and we trust that he will 
secure to us there, as we possess else- 
where in China, the privilege of car- 
rying the produce of the country to 
and from its own ports in British 
vessels—an application of free-trade 
principles in coasting-trade, which 
has proved already most beneficial 
to the English shipowners in China, 
and to which we cordially call the 
attention of our American cousins; 
for, strange to say, the Emperor and 
Court of Pekin have outstripped the 
President and Senate of Washington 
in enlightenment upon the naviga- 
tion laws. 

Such are the commercial pros- 
pects involved in the region imme- 
diately accessible to us, and along the 
shores of which our gallant sailors are 
at this moment assembling to do 
what Napoleon III. explained in a 
very few words, but which neither 
Lord John Russell nor Lord Elgin 
are able to thoroughly indorse in 
England. We must, however, first 
crave a few minutes’ attention to the 
grain trade with Pekin and Pechelee 
province, because much misappre- 
hension exists in England as to -its 
present extent or importance, as well 
as of the mode in which it passes in 
to the northward. It was by cutting 
off this much-needed supply of food, 
as well as by a series of military 
operations carried on over the space 
of twelve monthy that Admiral Sir 
William Parker and General Sir 
Hugh Gongh sueceeded in placing 
our Plenipotentiary, in 1842, in a 
position to dictate the treaty of Nan- 
kin; and although an exact repeti- 
tion of their advance to that southern 
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capital would be totally inefficacious 
in 1860, still the general spirit of 
their strategy might very safely be 
followed. 

The history and statistics of the 
grain trade with Southern China, 
though it be almost what we should 
term a Government monopoly, gives 
us, apart from its commercial bear- 
ings, a great insight into the condition 
of the population of Pechelee, and of 
the position of dependence of the 
Court upon a supply which energy 
upon our part will enable us to in- 
tercept. Thanks to the labours and 
researches of that learned Chinese 
scholar, Thomas Wade, Esq.,* Secre- 
tary to the British Legation, we are 
enabled to place before the English 
public a mass of information upon 
the grain trade of Northern China, 
the magnitude of which promises 
well for our Indian possessions, espe- 
cially those of Tenasserim and Ben- 
gal. We can thence send from our 
superabundant harvests any quan- 
tity of food to the inhabitants of Shan- 
tung and Pechelee, and place the 
tonnage of shipping employed in that 
import trade at the disposal of our 
English merchants in China, for their 
Chinese exports of tea and silk. 

It appears, according to the statistics 
of the Pekin Board of Revenue, as well 
as various official documents which 
have appeared in Pekin Gazettes dat- 
ing as late as 1856, that the quantity of 
rice necessary for annual consumption 
in the capital amounted to the enor- 
mous suin of 430,000 tons, and this 
agrees with a statistical report for 
1831, in which the rule is pointed 
out that there should always be in 
store, in Pekin, 354,000 tons of rice, 
and at Tung-chow, a city upon the 
banks of the Peiho River, and only 
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twelve miles distant, another reserve 
of 80,000 tons, 

The whole of this vast quantity of 
food is the proceeds of the land-tax, 
or tribate to the Crown, as owner of 
the soil. In five of the provinces, the 
tithe is commuted, producing an an- 
nual sum of 246,570 ounces of silver ; 
the rest of China supplies grain and 
pulse in the following proportions :— 
Common rice, 210,000 tons; fine 
rice for the Court, 44,000 tons; 
wheat, 4000 tons ; pulse, 17,000 tons, 
All the wheat and pulse is grown in 
Shan-tung, the adjacent province of — 
Honan, and in that Manchouria of 
which people have hitherto had so ill 
an opinion. The annual collection of 
grain commences in the first week of 
November, and within two months, 
—that is, early in January,—all grain 
so collected had to be shipped off to 
the Grand Canal, by means of the 
rivers or streams which led towards 
it. This canal was the artery by 
which the capital was fed, and great 
systema was necessary to prevent con- 
fusion amongst the vast number of 
vessels employed. A high officer 
used to superintend this transport 
duty, having under him no less than 
64,000 men, embarked in 6318 junks, 
divided into 128 squadrons, 

He dwelt at an important city 
called Hwai-gan-fuo, on the south 
bank of the Hoang-Ho, or Yellow 
River, just at the intersection of the 
Grand Canal, and thence he annu- 
ally despatched the grain northward 
in three fleets; the first fleet com- 
mencing the ascent of the canal 
from the Yellow River to Tientsin in 
January and February, the second 
fleet in March, the third in April. 
Each fleet occupied about twelve 
weeks, or rather that was the time 





* This gentleman’s valuable and unrequited services to his country are a sad 





commentary upon the encouragements given by Government to persons of educa- 
tion who will devote their abilities to acquiring a language so difficult to thoroughly 
master as that of China. Originally an officer in the gallant corps eommanded in 
China by Lord Clyde, then Colonel Colin Campbell, Mr. Wade turned a close atten- 
tion to the Chinese language and literature; he then entered our Consular service, 
- and has ever since been labouring in the higher branches of an interpreter’s duties. 
Deeply read in all the writings of China, a thorough master of the Pekinese dialect, 
such a man would, in France or Russia, be decorated, and held up for all men to 
admire. Without such as him, Ambassadors, Generals, and Admirals are perfectly 
helpless; yet we, who have at last learnt to appreciate energetic commissaries, 
good doctors, and conscientious chaplains, can — nothing to reward or decorate 
the ablest Chinese scholar of our day! No! we shall simply work him to death ; 
or, if he lives, give him a Civil Service superannuation ! 
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given by the regulations of the ser- 
vice for the voyage from the Yellow 
River to Tientsin on the’ Peiho 
River. At Tientsin the grain was 
put into barges, and carried to 
Tung-chow, and thence conveyed in 
carts to the granaries of Pekin. Such 
was the mode in which the capital 
was supplied when the British fleet, 
in 1842, ascended the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and intercepted the Grand 
Canal where it connects that stream 
with the Yellow River. The alarm 
occasioned by the threatened stop- 
page of the supplies of grain from 
the provinces of Southern China, 
doubtless did much to bring the 
capital and Court to its senses, But 
inasmuch as famine had been no 
novelty at Pekin prior to that year 
1842, we believe that the terror in- 
spired by the success of our military 
operations at Shanghai, Woosung, 
and Chin-kiang-foo, conduced still 
more to bring about the supplication 
for peace which followed the arrival 
of our forces off Nankin. In.1850, 
the Pekin Gazette contained a me- 
morial from one of the senior Court 
Censors, named Wang-tung-hwai, 
calling attention, amongst other 
things, to the necessity of looking to 
the supplies then in the grain maga- 
zines of the capital, and he urged the 
Emperor to see that extraordinary ef- 
forts were made to hasten in from the 
adjacent provinces about 170,725 
tuns of grain said to be available, 
otherwise, the Censor remarks, there 
will only be “ enough grain (in 1851) 
to last some months.” It is to be 
hoped that this was done, for in 1851 
a terrible calamity occurred. The 
Yellow River, a constant source of 
anxiety to the authorities charged 
with the preservation of its embank- 
ments, burst out violently in a north- 
erly direction over the works con- 
structed for the maintenance of the 
Grand Canal, and injured one of the 
most important reservoirs, a sort of 
artificial lake, which supplied the 
water for the canal at the higher 
levels in Shan-tung province; and 


consequently, when the last grain- 
fleets in 1852 tried to reach Tientsin, 
they utterly failed, and the grain had 
to be transported overland fgom the 
borders of Shan-tung. The distress 
in the north became very great; and 
in 1853, acted upon by the impracti- 
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cable condition of the canal, and the 
fear of the rebellion then rapidly 
spreading, another Censor urged the 
transport of grain by sea. It is 
worthy of notice that he likewise ac- 
cepts the quantity required as about 
430,000 tons of grain: and in that 
autumn 8383 junks, laden with 
grain, reached the Gulf of Pechelee 
in safety. This was the recom- 
mencement of the sea-trade in grain, 
which China had abandoned many 
centuries before, in consequence, it 
is said, of the risks and uncertain- 
ties attendant upon its transport, 
arising from the prevalence of piracy, 
and from the boisterous weather of 
the Yellow Sea and Gulf of Pechelee. 
In 1854, the sea-borne grain trade 
saved the Emperor and Court from 
capitulating to the Taeping hordes, 
who having swept down the Yang- 
tse River from the Poyang Lake to 
Nankin, and established themselves 
in that city, had boldly advanced 
northward by the direct route which 
the now neglected and damaged 
Grand Canal afforded. The loyal 
authorities of Southern China, espe- 
cially from the province of Che-ki- 
ang, despatched 100,000 tons of rice 
by sea to Tientsin; and whilst the 
Manchoo forces under Prince Sing-o- 
losin beat back the Taepings, all 
that grain was carried in 3892 river 
junks to Tung-chow, between the 
dates of June 7th and August 3d; 
—a remarkable proof of the river 
transport available to our forces in 
that same neighbourhood, to which 
we call the attention of our military 
and naval authorities; and we trust 
it will relieve the minds of those 
alarmists who fancy there are in- 
superable difficulties in the transport 
of the materiel of our forces towards 
Pekin-—Tung-chow being but twelve 
miles from the eapital. 

In May 1856, says our informant, 
the Governor of Che-kiang, in a some- 
what self-complacent memorial, re- 
ported the shipment from his pro- 
vince of about 60,000 tons of grain in 
721 junks; and mentioned that it is 
four years since the sea-transport of 
rice was commenced, and that it is 
yearly increasing. We learn likewise, 
that by July 5th, 1200 junks had 
discharged 100,000 tons of grain at 
Tientsin and returned south, and 
that 6000 tons were still at sea, and 
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due there. In this year, the Taepings 
having withdrawn to their strong- 
hold of Nankin, the canal was again 
surveyed, but reported to have sus- 
tained irreparable injury ‘between 
Shan-tung and the Yellow River. 
Whether it was that the rice crops 
generally failed in the south, or that 
the authorities there did not suffi- 
ciently exert themselves to victual the 
capital during this summer, is uncer- 
tain, but famine raged in Pekin that 
winter—a conclusive proof that the 
100,000 tons delivered from Che- 
kiang, as well as what came from 
Manchouria and Shan-tung, was in- 
sufficient for the wants of the capital. 
In 1857 the. authorities appear to 
have determined to abandon the 
Grand Canal route for the Imperial 
grain fleet. The Board of Revenue 
proposed to dispose of the canal junks, 
and some of the more remote and 
western provinces of the Empire were 
called upon to pay their Jand-tax in 
coin instead of grain. In 1858, when 
our forces threw themselves into the 
Peiho, and occupied Tientsin, the 
river was found to be positively 
crammed with grain junks from all 
parts of the sea-coast of the Empire; 
and the number of those peculiar to 
the adjacent seaboard of Manchouria 
went fur to support a report published 
in the Gazette for 1857, that as much 
as 3000 tons of grain had been paid 
that year as tribute or tax from 
Shing-king. 

During the allied occupation of 
Tientsin, the price of rice there in the 
shops was about twice what it was 
at Shanghai; and knowing that our 
merchants had found it worth while 
to import into Shanghai in 1857 no 
less than 54,000 tons at Shanghai 
prices, we can easily faney how much 
more satisfactory it would be to them 
to have the supplying of all the hungry 
mouths of the province of Pechelee. 
The Chinese authorities are, however, 
fully alive to the inconvenience of 
leaving their supplies of food at the 
mercy of a foreigner, and he the 
dreaded outside barbarian — and 
knowing what a narrow escape they 
had of the whole grain fleet of 1858 
being intercepted, it is by no means 
unlikely that they will make, or have 
made, great efforts to again convey a 
portion of the grain to Pekin by way 
of the canal, Our attention has been 
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more directly called to this point, in 
consequence of private letters from 
Shanghai, informing us that the Im- 
rial authorities at the city of Ohin- 
iang-foo (which commands the mouth 
of the Grand Canal), are busy erect- 
ing batteries on Silver Island in the 
Yang-ste River, as if to prevent our 
approach to the canal. There can 
be no difficulty in repairing all the 
southern portion of the canal—that 
is, from Hwang-chow-foo up to the 
Yellow River—and possibly, aided by 
as good engineers as those who taught 
them to construct- the Taku fort of 
1859, the Chinese, if they cannot 
render the northern half of their great 
internal artery perfectly navigable, 
may so reduce the impediments as to 
necessitate but a very short land- 
transport, and thus place the canal 
in a condition to become a very im- 
portant auxiliary in furnishing the 
capital, if we should simply attempt 
a coast blockade, with the hope of 
starving the Qourt into its senses. 
Such is the history of this grain 
trade; and we do not think we have 
magnified its importance, when it is 
remembered that a series of able mili- 
tary operetions, which shall re-estab- 
lish our military prestige, and at the 
same time insure a perfect stoppage 
of the supplies, must starve a capital 
of some two million souls into sub- | 
jection; that the value of that grain 
represents in coin a sum which will 
defray us for the war; and lastly, 
that any exercise of diplomacy or 
commercial acumen which shall give 
Europeans, the power of sharing 
directly in this trade, will not only 
be a great benefit to our shipowners 
and merchants, but also place in 
our hands the bridle with which to 
check in future the pugnacity or 


‘impertinence of the Emperor and 


Court. 

We will now pass to the probable 
course of military operations in China, 
our main object being, we presume, 
to bring the Oourt to its senses as 
rapidly as possible, to open up the 
unknown region called Northern 
China—to explore it, in fact—and at 
the same time to secure such an in- 
demnity as will lighten, if not entire- 
ly relieve us from the expenses of a 
great military expedition. 

In the first place, we cannot now,- 
it is very certain, withdraw the gar- 
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rison from Canton. Three or four 
thousand soldiers and _half-a-dozen 
vessels will have to hold it, and keep 
the communications open with Hong- 
kong: for this service a portion of 
the native troops we are sending from 
India will be probably employed, re- 
placing the melancholy remnant* of 
the two battalions of marines, and 
one wing of H.M. Royal Regiment, 
which disease may have spared by 
the coming summer. Hong-Kong with 
its 80,000 Chinese inhabitants and 
170 English ones, with its naval dock- 
yard, factory, commissariat stores, 
and millions of British property, will 
require at least another thousand 
men, and a large man-of-war with a 
couple of gun-boats. Swatow and 
Amoy will each call for a man-of-war 
to protect our merchants, and Foo- 
chow, as well as Ningpo, will need 
similar support, simply to prevent the 
mandarins at the instigation of their 
Government issuing edicts which may 
alarm the traders, native or foreign. 
Shanghai, which in commercial im- 
portance ranks equal to Canton, will 
require the constant presence of a 
large vessel capable of landing a re- 
spectable force, should the safety of 
the foreign property in the warehouses 
be threatened. In short, in simple 
precautionary measures, purely <e- 
fensive, five thousand bayonets and 
twelve vessels of war will be required 
at the five ports and Hong-Kong. 
This force would doubtless maintain 
the peace, but with a Chinaman, as 
with all Asiatics, the worse strategy 
is to be on the defensive; he im- 
mediately fancies you are afraid of 
him, and every petty mandarin seeks 
to secure imperial favour and hon- 
ours by harassing and insulting the 
foreigner, alarming the merchants, 
and carrying on a series of petty hos- 
tilities. Of course he could not do this 
without funds, but unfortunately we 
are actually supplying them with the 
means of thus annoying us, in the 
payment of the fiscal dues upon our 
exports and imports, a portion of 
which every Prefect at the open ports 
can apply to an exhibition of local 
patriotism, whilst he remits the 
major portion to-the capital, for the 
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extirpation of the barbarian, who has 
thus been good enough to supply 
powder and shot for his own slaugh- 
ter! Now, in order to check these 
official patriots, we- would simply 
suggest, that at each seaport the Li, 
or reasoning faculty of the head 
authority, be appealed to, and that 
they be informed that, although we 
will rigidly pay all lawful custom. 
dues into the custom-houses, the 
sum accruing must be placed in the 
hands of joint trustees, to await 
the decision of the Imperial and 
Allied authorities at the conclusion 
of peace. When Shanghai was in the 
hands of the rebels some few years 
since, and it seemed doubtful whether 
we should shortly have to, pay cus- 
tom-dues to the present. dynasty or 
to the new one represented by the 
Taeping worthy, who sacrilegiously 
claimed relationship with the Chris- 
tian Trinity, the custom-dues were 
temporarily sequestrated, though 
trade went on; and the Chinese al- 
lowed that such a course was con- 
formable to the “divine principles 
of reason.” We have little doubt 
that a notice, firm but civil, to the 
like effect, would not create much 
dissatisfaction at the five ports, al- 
though the Emperor Hien-fung and 
general Sung-o-losin might curl their 
mustaches with ire, and urge a 
speedy slaughter of the red-haired 
ones under Admiral Hope and Sir H. 
Grant. This measure, apart from 
crippling those sinews of war, which 
in China, as in Europe, are essen- 
tial for a war-policy, would give 
us within a twelvemonth no very 
despicable sum of dollars, which 
might be claimed for indemnity. 
For instance, the returns to the 
Chinese treasury from the custom- 
dues of Shanghai alone, where the 
new system of collecting is tho- 
roughly established, equal nearly a 
million pounds sterling; that of Can- 
ton ought to be about as much more, 
and the rest of the other ports should 
yield another million: in fact, there 
is little doubt that about two millions 
sterling could thus be available with- 
in the coming year. No very alarm- 
ing sum either in the shape of a tax, 





* We observe that more than one entire battalion of the marine forces has dis- 
appeared from the muster-roll of the forces in Canton, owing, we are told, to the 
sickness and death incident to two years’ service in that city. 
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if we remember that the foreign 
trade alone of Shanghai is represent- 
ed by the enormous figure of 26 inil- 
lions sterling, and that the aggregate 
foreign trade to the coasts of the 
three accessible provinces cannot be 
represented by a less sum than 75 
millions sterling. Furthermore, we 
would suggest that proclamations be 
made along the coast from Hainan 
Island to the Yang-tse-kiang ; that 
in the event of any town or district 
moving on behalf of the capital 
by extraordinary contributions of 
money or munitions of war, it 
should be visited with hostilities, 
visiting it with warlike consequen- 
ces, a heavy tax or ransom would be 
levied, and that its native trade in 
janks should have immediately in- 
flicted upon it a war-tax of 10 per 
cent ad valorem. This measure was 
adopted in 1841-42, when the native 
monopolists of Che-kiang province 
contributed towards expelling us from 
Ningpo and Chusan, and the result was 
most beneficial to the English military- 
chests, and salutary in its effect upon 
the gentry, who perhaps did not re- 
gret a measure which justified them 
in the eyes of their own authorities 
for lukewarmness in patriotism. Any 
one who has visited the coasts, or 
read of the vast coasting-trade of 
China, can fancy what a tax levied 
upon it would produce; and although 
it is to be hoped the acts of the 
seaboard population in Quang-tung, 
Fokien, and Che-kiang may not render 
such a measure necessary, still we 
know of no better preventive for 
any hostility upon their part, than a 
knowledge that it would result in a 
pecuniary malct. Having thus se- 
cured the interruption of one of the 
most valuable feeders of the imperial 
treasury, provided a means of in- 
demnification which will not press 
upon those inhabitants of China who 
are innocent of this war, and sus- 
pended a rod over the heads of the au- 
thorities in China, we will suppose the 
allied fleet, with the army, said to be 
nearly 20,000 strong (after providing 
for the garrison of Canton and Hong- 
Kong), assembled by the coming 
month of May off the Rugged Islands 
—a congery of rocky islets which 
form the northern portion of that 
group called the Chusan Islands. 
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Fresh water and fish they will there 
find in abundance, as our fleet did 
under Sir William Parker in 1841 ; 
and from Shanghai the active Chinese 
victuallers will furnish the bold Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes and Messieurs of 
the Infanterie-de-la-Marine with salads 
redolent of anything but incense, and 
our coarser countrymen with fiery 
shamshu, which shall titillate their 
brains and destroy their stomachs. 
The weather will be getting un- 
pleasantly hot, and all will naturally 
be anxious to push on northward for 
Shang-tung, where, though the days 
be hot, and the July winds loaded 
with the sand and soil of the 
plains of Pechelee and of the desert 
beyond, the nights, nevertheless, 
are cool and refreshing. To the . 
ports of Shan-tung the commissaries 
will have doubtless preceded the 
fleets, and thence will be directed all 
the supplies, which, we hear, the fore- 
sight of the naval Commander-in- 
Chief has already sought from the 
Eastern Archipelago, from Australia, 
Java, and the East Indies, Every- 
body will long to be in and doing in 
the north; and we can sympathise for 
those whose fate it will be to remain 
chained up at the five ports as watch- 
dogs for English interests; and we 
can feel for those who will have to 
look to the important but inglorious 
details of furnishing all the supplies, 
and forwarding them safely in the 
wake of the impatient host who are 
going to open Northern China. We 
can fancy the frantic effurts that 
Chinese diplomacy: will then make 
to detain the force in the south; 
nothing that chicanery and Eastern 
duplicity are capable of will fail to 
be exercised ; and it is then that we 
trust the firmness of our Ambassador 
will shine forth, and that he will 
say, We want the Treaty of Tient- 
sin ratified and carried out in its ori- 
ginal integrity—indemnity for our 
expenses: it must be your punish- 
ment for treachery and insult—and 
guarantees against a re-occurrence. 
This, nothing but this, when I appear 
at the mouth of the Peiho—or the 
allied armies will act at the discre- 
tion of their chiefs, until, without 
comment or discussion, you say you 
are ready to accede to those terms. 

If in terms equally simple the alter- 
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native be placed before the China- 
man, and, in terms equally untram- 
melled, our naval and military com- 
manders-in-chief be told what they 
have to do,* much of the difficulty 
attendant upon the harmonious work- 
ing of an allied force wili be sur- 
mounted ; and, what is still more 
essential, they will work energeti- 
cally to a known point, the plenipo- 
tentiary reserving to himself the 
right, as well as responsibility of 
crying halt! when the Emperor by 
duly accredited agents declares he 
will comply with the terms—and to 
say retire! when every stipulation 
that comes immediately into force 
has been faithfully carried out. But, 
in the name of all past experience, 
do not let us have a serio-comic ex- 
pedition—flags of truce—fights and 
diplomatic conferences alternating ; 
they lead but to dilatory proceedings 
—waste of life (for more, far more, 
die by the climate than by the 
sword in Chinese wars)—disgust of 
the executive, discontent and re- 
crimination amongst soldiers and 
sailors ; and if a treaty is made un- 
der such circumstances, it is simply 
an infernal machine which explodes 
when least expected. The history of 
our Chinese war from 1839 to 1841 
ought to be studied by those who ad- 
vocate such a repetition of a solemn 
farce—destructive only to those gal- 
lant battalions of the Cameronians, 
Royal Irish, and 55th Regiments, 
who lie in the pestilential rice- 
swamps of Chusan, or the sailors 
who found their resting-place in the 
muddy waters of Southern China. 
We will not consider such proceed- 
ings possible, but take it for granted 
that a course of energetic action has 
been decided on before so many gal- 
lant men were sent to China, and so 
much treasure has been spent; and 
let us hope that the splendid fleets 
and armies of England and France, 
assembling off the entrance of the 
Yang-tse River, are but the crusaders 
of European and Christian civilisa- 
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tion, about to execute the behests of 
that Providence who, by a series of 
events unsought by us, has already 
often called the armed Englishman 
to pave the way for a better condi- 
tion of things amongst the be- 
nighted millions of the wonderful 
East. The south-west, or sum- 
mer monsoon, will by the end of 
May be blowing fresh along all the 
shores of China; the difficulty will be, 
not to get to the Gulf of Pechelee, 
but, on the contrary, when there, to 
get back to the south until the north- 
east monsoon sets in. The admirals 
will therefore have, in advancing, to 
see there is nothing left undone be- 
hind them; and we cannot help 
thinking that a force of small active 
vessels, with an expeditionary corps, 
will have to be formed for the pur- 
pose of ascending the Yang-tse-kiang, 
and operating upon that great artery. 
Its duties, rather than constituent 
parts, we will point to. Such a fly- 
ing force may have to fight at Silver 
Island, if it is true that that, the only 
defensible point in the whole river 
between the Poyang Lake and Shang- 
hai, is now being fortified; but 
having mastered that difficulty, the 
southern entrance of the Grand Canal 
will be in our hands, and the com- 
munications and supplies from the 
rich province of Che-kiang, as well as 
Fokien, be intercepted. From Nan- 
kin: to Ngan-kin they will pass 
through a rich valley devastated by 
the Taeping hordes, who are not 
likely to interfere with our forces, 
seeing that Oapt. Chas, Barker of 
H.M.S. Retribution, punished them 
effectually very recently for firing up- 
on our flag, and a solitary gunboat 
has subsequently cruised amongst 
them scathless, Between Ngan-kin 
and the Poyang Lake there are no 
points likely to be fortified, and at 
that lake our vessels would inter- 
cept the great north and south, or 
meridian road from Pekin to Canton. 
They would be able to explore that 
great lake, collect information of the 





* The instructions from England under which our Admiral and General acted in 
1842 were, that the executive were alone to decide on and earry out hostile opera- 
tions in China, without reference to the plenipotentiary, whose responsibility and 
interference was not to have effect until such an impression had been made as would 


secure a successful negotiation of the terms laid down. 


As negotiations can no 


longer be necessary for a treaty ratified by our Sovereign and country, and ap 
proved of by the Emperor of China, the stand-point for hostilities may now be 
made more explicit, and the action of the executive still better defined. 
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cities and places of trade situated up- 
on its shores. They would let our 
bumptious Cantonese friends know 
that there was a way by which our 
corvettes and gunboats could cut off 
al} that great inland traffic of which 
they have hitherto had such a mon- 
opoly; and lastly, this force would 
explore for the merchant and mis- 
sionary the three great provinces, 
otherwise quite inaccessible, of Ki- 
angsi, Ngan-whuy, and Hupeh. 
We would not have this squadron to 
act otherwise than as an armed re- 
connoissance, except in the interrup- 
tion of all trade up the Grand Canal. 
At the same time, the officers com- 
manding should be instructed not to 
mislead the people with an idea that 
we were at war with their Em- 
peror, and to show them that by fine, 
ransom, or direct hostilities, they were 
prepared to put down anything like 
support of his war-policy. With the 
Taepings we should be simply neutral. 
The most advenced point to which 
this force would reach would only be 
four hundred and fifty miles up the 
river. H.MS. Furious and Cruiser 
descended that distance, with the 
river very low, in a week, and if 
peace be suddenly obtained, and our 
commanders-in-chief desire to recall 
a force so detached, the overland 
runners from Shanghai would reach 
them in considerably less time. Sup- 
plies could be sent them up the 
stream from Shanghai, and of fresh 
meat, fresh vegetables, and fresh 
water théy would find no lack in 
the country they would traverse. 
This force would act likewise very 
beneficially, if the resistance in the 
north was greater than is gene- 
rally anticipated, and enable active 
operations to be pushed in one 
direction, whilst the severity of a 
Pekin winter will, in all probability, 
confine soldiers and sailors to their 
quarters. Fever and ague will, how- 
ever, be the greatest enemy and diffi- 
culty of a force so detached—sick- 
ness rather than mortality being 
sadly rife in the autumn on the 
Yang-tse. Directly the bracing 
north-east winds set in, this malady 
disappears if the men have good 
clothing; and we do not think but 
that the malady itself may be almost 
warded off by giving the men a gene- 
rous dietary, varied as much as pos- 
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sible, and not keep them cooped up 
on board a ship for month after 
month, With a little fun, variety, 
and occasional excitement, it is won- 
derful how healthy our men may be 
kept in a very deleterious climate ; 
and of course, if the Imperial troops 
should take it into their heads to 
pit gingals and bows and arrows 
against Enfield rifles and Armstrong 
guns, both Jack the sailor and Joe 
the marine will infallibly keep in 
very excellent health. When they 
suffer, get sick, and perish, is when 
they are idle, ill-fed, or fretting for 
change and excitement. The Yang- 
tse-Kiang and the southern entrance 
of the canal being provided for, and 
the force so detached being available 
for any crisis that may occur in 
Southern China, the fleet weighs’ in 
June, and bears away before a fair 
wind for the north, They sail for 
four hundred miles over a veritably 
Yellow Sea, in soundings constantly, 
although no land be seen; they are 
passing over a great continent which 
the rivers Yang-tse and Hoang are 
hourly adding to, and which will in 
time arise, by constant accumulation, 
to the surface, and form a great pro- 
jection—another Kiang soo-—towards 
the Corea and Japan, The lead sinks 
deep into it--a fine, rich, fat allu- 
vium, intended by Providence to 
grow fine tea and silk for generations 
and nations yet to come. The fleet 
crosses the 35th parallel of north lati- 
tnde; they sight the swelling hills of 
Eastern Shan-tung—a block of de- 
tached mountainous country, situated 
in the same parallel of latitade as 
Caboul and Armenia, and not unlike 
those regions in the extremes of heat 
and cold to which it is subject—those 
extremes modified, however, by East- 
ern Shan-tung projecting into & sea 
which washes three-fourths of its sea- 
coast. This country is the natural 
base for operations in Northern 
China; without advancing a mile 
beyond it, the sea-communication be- 
tween the capital and the south will 
be interrupted; and it has ports, 
and we know not of a single one 
elsewhere throughout all the shores 
of Pechelee and Kiang-soo. Very 
little of the coast of Shan-tung is 
as yet known; but where it has been 
visited, anchorages have been found 
to abound, and the resources and - 
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character of the valleys promise very 
fairly for the support of our fleet and 
army. A magnificent roadstead ex- 
ists under a group of islets called the 
Mea-tou Group, which bar the en- 
trance of the Gulf; and probably 
upon one of them will be first estab- 
lished—or at any rate near there, on 
the Tang-chow-foo Promontory—the 
depéts of stores, the reserves of 
cattle, horses, and munitions of war, 
as well as the hospitals of the allied 
forces. Whilst all departments are 
here energetically preparing to fulfil 
their respective vocations when called 
upon by their chiefs, whilst our naval 
officers are exploring and surveying 
- every creek and bay of the neighbour- 
hood, and the ultimatum of the 
Court of Pekin is coming, the months 
of June and July will have doubtless 
sped ; and we need not regret it ;—a 
heat which paralyses a native, you 
may thrust hot fresh Europeans 
into for a day’s hard fighting, and 
take them out again to sea; but leave 
them to fester under it, in fatigue- 
parties, heavy marches, or night- 
duties as sentinels and pickets, and 
they fall like sheaves of corn before a 
scythe. In 1858, the thermometers 
ranged on board the ships anchored 
off the Peiho river, from 86° to 62° 
during June, and from 78° to 98° 
during July. In the cool and shady 
Residency of the Embassy at Tien- 
tsin, the range, when our country- 
men gladly left it, was 96° to 71°, 
and during the last three days it 
never fell below 80° Fahrenheit. Our 
soldiers and sailors were not then 
unhealthy, it is true, but that was 
because they had nothing to do ex- 
cept to eat, drink, and grow fat, with 
the perfect conviction that they were 
victorious Britons, whom the Empe- 
ror of China was much beholden to 
for their forbearance, the nourish- 
ment of whom the mandarins of 
Tientsin were especially honoured 
in looking to, and that the little 
China boy, whom the sentry at the 
Embassy had for the time enslaved 
to fan the flies away from his jolly- 
looking Somersetshire visage, was 
doing no more than he came into the 
world to do. Of course sugh Juze 


cannot be enjoyed every day, and thie 
admiral or general will be bitterly 
disappointed who goes to the Peiho 
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in 1860 expecting that state of things 
to be all ready awaiting the good 
pleasure of his men, or that crowds 
will drag him off a mud-bank, unless 
he first takes the precaution to thrash 
Prince Sung-o-losin and his army; 
and we hardly think Admiral Hope’s 
last reception is likely to mislead 
him on that point. 

We will suppose that the gentry 
of the Hwashana and Kweiliang 
stamp, the soothers and _betrayers 
of barbarians, are disposed of, and 
operations commenced in earnest. 
The month of August has arrived, 
the nights are cooler,and the men sleep 
well and awake refreslied from the 
heats of the day. There are twelve 
weeks left for active hostilities, and to 
secure themselves before winter! The 
Gulf of Pechelee is said to be unnavi- 
gable in winter, and probably freezes 
over as the Baltic and Sea of Azov 
do, from the 14th November to the 
14th January. If it is decided that 
Tientsin shall be taken, garrisoned, 
and held throughout the winter, 
there will be plenty to do, even if 
the resistance be but small; and, 
strategically speaking, its immediate 
possession is of the utmost import- 
ance, With it and the seaboard we 
must hold the supply of Pekin in our 
hands, and if anything short of the 
capture of Pekin can bring the Em- 
peror to his senses, those measures, 
accompanied by a thorough and 
effectual defeat of his army, ought to 
do it. Apart from the fall of Tien- 
tsin, and the destruction of the Taku 
forts, there are many places easily 
accessible to our forces, where a 
severe lesson to the capital may be 
read, and in almost close propin- 
quity to it. Funing-foo, as well as 
Chang-lai, great walled cities, lie on 
the shores of the Gulf of Pechelee, 
northward of the Peiho. The former 
drives a considerable trade in grain 
with Shin-king oid Neu-chong, and 
it will doubtless be necessary to 
make our presence felt by temporary 
occupation and ransom of every ac- 
cessible city along the shore of the 
Pechelee province before the winter 
sets in, so as to increase the pressure 
upon the capital, and divert from it 
those supplies which it would other- 
wise insist upon. 

Tientsin, once in our hands, is as 
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capable of defence against an enemy 
as it would now be a formidable 
place to attack if it were garrisoned 
by Europeans. The Peiho River and 
the canal so intersect the city and 
suburbs, that on whichever side you 
approach it, a huge ditch has to be 
twice crossed before the entire place 
can fall into the hands of the victor. 
A light iron tramroad and locomotive 
engine would be invaluable in carry- 
ing to the city from Taku such sup- 
plies during the winter as may not 
then be in depot there. Of course the 
Peiho River will be frozen over, and 
impracticable to our gunboats long be- 
fore the Gulf is: indeed, there is some 
reason to doubt whether the lower 
part of the Gulf—that is, between 
the Peiho River and the Mea-tou 
Isles—is ever unnavigable through- 
out the whole winter for steam vessels 
such as we shall possess, General 
report declares the winter of Pechelee 
to be very severe, although it puzzles 
us to understand how it is so, when 
the whole face of the country is 
covered with a half-naked, half- 
starving working class of popula- 
tion, and to Shan-tung province we 
shall in all probability have to confine 
our movements during the ensuing 
winter of 1860-61. There is every 
reason to believe that provisions have 
been and can be thrown into the capi- 
tal by some route which leads across 
this province, from ports on its 
south-east coast which have yet to 
be discovered, and soldiers and 
sailors will have plenty to do, 
during the cold bracing weather, in 
exploring a country as large as Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, and, we 
fancy, not unlike them in physical 
features and products. Perhaps the 
secret which the Chinese have as 
yet so well kept of where the Yellow 
River is now discharging itself will 
likewise be unravelled, and some of 
our gallant little gunboats show the 
Chinaman that his troublesome 
stream is a mere pigmy to the 
‘giant steam. Facing Shan-tung, the 
great Corean kingdom, of which the 
aspect so pleased the missionary 
Gutzlaff, will tempt our navigators 
and explorers, and we trust next 
year to hail some important additions 
to our knowledge of that little known 
part of the globe. Should the spring, 
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the early spring of 1861, still find the 
Emperor recalcitrant, the war-party 
in Pekin still obstinate—and, looking 
to the encouragement both have re- 
ceived in certain quarters at home, 
such a contingency is far from un- 
likely—the army will then be in an 
excellent position to advance upon 
Pekin, and, taking Tung-chow on 
their way, encamp in the “ Palace of 
the Earth’s Repose” until better 
sense returns to the “ Halls of-in- 
tense mental exercises,” or that of 
“Heavenly rest.” A _ deliberate 
steady approach of this character 
will have its effect, and the Court 
will come to its senses, and every 
Chinaman be disabused of his pre- 
sent universal idea, that we are 
going to make a rush, create a panic, 
“that Emperor, he go. Zehol, you 
come again down this Cantonne side, 
allo samee before, and allo man sabe 
that fashion!” and that if they are 
only obstinate, and sacrifice a few 
tens of thousands of poor creatures 
by hunger and want, we shall gladly 
give up all that is worth having in 
our new Treaty, and go back into the 
old groove, having wasted millions, 
and lost hundreds of good men, with- 
out having broken down, as we before 
said, the unrighteous walls of mon- . 
opoly which bar out four hundred 
millions of men from European 
civilisation and God’s truth, A 
sketch in a recent work depicts 
a group of naked _half-starved 
Chinese, and styles them our enemies 
in China. Never was a greater in- 
justice perpetrated upon a race of 
creatures : they, those starving, indus- 
trious, money-making animals, are 
not our enemies, nor are we theirs. 
We can feed them, we can give them 
employment, homes, and raiment; 
they throng to our colonies, and 
everywhere find in us kind and just 
masters; surely there can be no 
enmity between us; no, our enemy 
in China is he who stands between 
us and these creatures—the burly, 
obstinate, over-fed mandarin, the 
Yehs, the Lins, the Sung-o-losins of 
Chinese bureaucracy, and their sup- 
porters, the monopolists of the sea- 
board trade of China. 

Touching the indemnity question, 
we need not detain our readers; they 
will observe how easily we can insure, 
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by such measures as we pointed out 
at page 536, a sum which will fully 
repay England and France all their 
expenses. The custom revenues of 
the Empire are by no means a recog- 
nised source of Imperial credit ;— 
Kweiliang or Hwashana would 
scorn, as Yeh or Lin would have 
done, to acknowledge that they were 
of the slightest importance to Em- 
peror or Empire; and the most that 
can be said against the retention of 
these fiscal dues fora year or so, until 
our expenses are paid, would be, that 
we deprived the Emperor of the 
means whereby he has been mainly 
enabled to resist what is called re- 
bellion, revolution, or reform, accord- 
ing as our residents, consuls, and 
missionaries chose to look upon the 
Taeping movement. We have then 
the vast sum to be realised by the 
seizure of all the grain vessels and 
imperial granaries in Northern China. 
Even if only one-half of the yearly 
supply fa'ls into our hands, the value 
of those 200,000 tons of grain at the 
prices ruling recently in Pechelee 
would be equal to 24 million dollars, 
or 4} millions sterling.* Besides 
this, there is the Government salt 
revenue. And, lastly, we cannot be- 
lieve that China is less rich than 
in 1842, when we remember that 
since then, seventeen years ago, her 
merchants and her tea and silk far- 
mers have tripled their sales and 
profits, absorbed our silver as fast as 
we can pour it into the country; 
and apart from an increased trade 
along their coasts, we find the Chi- 
nese trader actually, for the first 
time in history, trading and compet- 
ing against us in European-built 
vessels running to the ports of the 
Eastern Archipelago, as well as 
between port and port in their 
huge Empire. This does not look 
like national bankruptey—national 
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poverty. The Chinese are the most 
under-taxed race we know in the 
East, but they are badly governed, 
and worse protected by their Govern- 
ment. The Government can exact 
when it pleases any amount of coin 
and supplies, to erect formidable 
works, cast brass cannon to oppose 
us, and then plead poverty when we 
demand indemnity. A fig for their 
plea. It is that they wish to evade 
a form of humiliation which goes 
thoroughly home to the conviction 
of the most stolid Chinaman, insures 
publicity, and renders fighting the 
barbarian an exceedingly unpopular 
measure, 

A word more, and we have done 
our task. A guarantee against a re- 
occurrence of hostilities and gross 
treachery, though difficult to obtain, 
is essential. We would suggest that, 
in the first place, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Taku forts be objected 
to; that a position be selected as 
near the Peiho River as possible for 
the establishment of a European fac- 
tory or settlement—the consuls exer- 
cising within the limits of their re- 
spective fuctories magisterial fune- 
tions (the Mea-tou Islands would 
probably afford such a position); no 
fortifications to be erected by Euro- 
peans, except in self-defence against 
the Ohinese; and that it shall be 
considered a neutral spot in European 
wars. Its proximity, to Pekin would 
check that Court, if it contemplated 
any farther duplicity ; ; it would be a 
place of refuge for our merchants or 
diplomatists resident in Pechelee; 
and the cession of such an island or 
spot to the Allies would have the 
most marked effect upon the Chinese , 
and Manchous of Northern China— 
would form a tangible proof of our 
success, and of the punishment 
awaiting breaches of treaty-engage- 
ments, 





* The market price of rice in Tientsin was 6 dollars a cwt., and in that and 
the two previous years it had ranged during the winter from 10 to 12 dollars a 
ewt. in Pekin, 
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. 
MUNICH, AND ITS SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


Tr has been said that though Re- 
gent Street may possibly be the 
finest thoroughfare in Europe, it 
will unfortunately neither bear wea- 
ther nor criticism, And so Munich, 
though it were the grandest of capi- 
tals, assuredly suffers from the worst 
of climates, and can lay but little 
claim’ to the purest of tastes. As 
for weather, in summer it is burnt, 
and in winter frozen; and for art, 
we always seem to taste the smack 
of the Baierischer beer even in the 
glass of Lachryma Christi. In win- 
ter, some of our readers, like our- 
selves, may have made entrance into 
this mistaken and misplaced capital 
in carriage mounted on sledge in- 
stead of wheels—may have walked 
for days in frozen or slushy snow, 
meeting the unhoused statue shiver- 
ing in icicles—the outdoor fresco 
as a Boccaccio garden in an Arctic 
field —loggia stolen from Florence 
—triumphal arches in exile from 
Rome—the statue with chattering 
teeth asking for the loan of a great- 
coat—and the fresco, the arch, and 
the loggia, demanding passport that 
one and all may be off to Italy, 
where no northern blast shall buffet 
the fair face of beauty, and no Ger- 
man guttural mar the harmony of 
existence. In winter we had prayed 
for sun, but again summer is come, 
and in vain we seek for shade. We 
had just left the shadowy Nurem- 
burg of pointed gable, sheltering 
roof, and narrow, quaint, old streets, 
leading hither and thither, up hill 
and down, now coming upon Gothic 
fountain in market-place, or stealing 
along among solemn memories of 
Adam Craft the sculptor, Hans 
Sachs the poet, Albert Durer the 
friend of Luther, till perchance is 
seen some tottering feudal tower, or 
city-gate is reached leading by the 
carved stations of the agony to the 
crowded ‘“God’s Acre,” where the 
greatness of Nuremburg lies buried. 
We had passed, we say, some days 
in this dear old town, turning the 
thoughts backward upon Gothic 
architecture—the Niebelungen Lied 
—hard-fought liberties of ancient 
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cities—and, rights bravely won for 
German Protestantism. A ride of a 
few hours brings us to the modern 
Munich denuded of medizval asso- 
ciation, wholly destitute of pedigree 
from the classic—a pretended Athens 
without } groves or acropolis—a 
Rome without her seven hills, with- 
out even genial shelter for any one of 
the muses nine or the graces three, 
All this is true, yet we are willing to 
confess not the whole trath, other- 
wise we should not trouble our read- 
ers with a paper upon “ Munich and 
the Christian Arts.” Munich, after 
‘all, is one of the wonders of modern 
Europe; we have ourselves thought 
it worth our while again and again 
to visit this great show-cupital, and 
we now propose to pass in brief re- 
view some of its most important 
works, often of ambitious pretence 
and of jarring incongruity, but not 
unfrequently profound in study and 
elevated in thought. 

In Munich everything has been at-- 
tempted — street-architecture, sculp- - 
ture, and bronze-casting ; painting 
in its highest walks—on canvass for - 
cabinets, on walls for museums and 
palaces, on glass for churches, even .. 
on porcelain for domestic use and 
decoration. From prince to peasant, . 
every one in this capital is presumed 
to lead an art-existence of refined 
culture and enjoyment: in his daily.- 
walk he is in the very midst of tri- 
umphal arches, porticoes, and sta- 
tues. Museums, rich in choicest 
works, are freely open to his- gaze. 
Churches ornate in decoration, so- 
lemnized by sacred art, make religion 
herself a luxury, and give to worship . 


the thrill of assthetic emotion.. As ._ 


an enthusiastic stranger, we at once 
naturally think that a broad way is . 
opened leading to highest heaven. 
Yet soon we find that the Church 
abuts upon the Foundling Hospital ; 
Apollo, in the open street, walks arm- 
in-arm with Silenus; the vestals . 
keep company with satyrs; and here 
in Manich, the feast of the gods is . 
held in a beer-cellar. 

But let us give to the reader a. 
short summary of Munich and her: 
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works. Firstly, let us mention the 
four churches: All-Saints of the 


royal palace, regal and saintly by its 
rich yet solemn decoration, a full- 
voiced chorus of colour—a painted 
hierarchy enshrined in __ precious 
and gem-like marbles, Then, en- 
tering the grand Ludwig Strasse 
by the Hell of the Marshals, and 
passing by the Royal Library, one of 
the best of these modern adapta- 
tions, we come to the church of St. 
Ludwig, the patron saint of ex- 
King Lewis, himself in turn the 
great patron and father of Munich 
art. This church glories in a facade 
of weak painstaking mediocrity. “ But 
it may with more reason pride itself 
on “The Last Judgment” and other 
works, by Cornelius, of whom we 
shall hereafter speak. A walk of 
perhaps a quarter of an hour brings 
us to the Basilica of St. Boniface, a 
successful imitation of the venerable 
Basilicas in Rome, Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, with others scarcely less sacred 
in the traveller's memory,—success- 
ful, moreover, in the careful and re- 
fined frescoes by, Hess, the Gerrnan 
Carlo Dolci, for softness and senti- 
ment, Lastly, at some distance, lies, 
in a rather plebeian suburb, the 
Gothic Church of Sta. Maria Hilf, 
here worthy of notice chiefly from 
its painted windows, veritable pic- 
tures painted on glass, the best 
examples we know of the Munich 
school of glass-painting, an art 
which deliberately shuns all that 
is severe, architectural, or geome- 
tric, making a church window a 
suspended transparency, a picture 
all softness and beauty, through 
which heaven shines with radiant 
light. To such treatment grave ob- 
jecitions may doubtless be urged ; but 
we confess that we are never very 
willing to listen to that criticism 
which sternly forbids a proffered en- 
joyment, or condemns by harsh 
rule any work which wins its way 
by beauty. Truly, there is no 
art more noble or divine than the 
painting of cathedral windows. In 
Rouen, in La Sainte Chapelle, and 
befure the grand Jancets of Milan 
Cathedral, how often have we stood 
with rapture, as rainbow glories 
streamed with colours verily dipped 
in heaven, softly modulated an- 
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thems of solemn tones, swelling in 
the noonday splendour, or fading in 


*vesper twilight. Often in such hours 
have we thanked God for the minis- 
try of art in the sanctuary of. reli- 
gion. And now, under a deep feeling 
of the responsibility devolving on all 
labourers in the house of God, no 
less upon the artist than on him who 
preaches or prays, would we raise 
our voice in indignation against 
windows which, as very blasphemy 
towards all that is beautiful and holy, 
have of late years been put up in 
some of our English churches. The 
present custom of enriching our 
cathedrals with memorial glass, we 
need scarcely say, claims our warmest 
sympathy. But many a work has of 
late been put into sacred places 
which, as bad doctrine or vulgar 
sound, can only pervert and mislead 
the public mind and taste. We 
know there is a prejudice in this 
country against German painted 
windows. We do not wish that the 
English school should adopt, at any 
rate, German faults. But this we 
do say, that our English art will 
do well to profit by the attempts, 
and even by the failures, which have 
been made in neighbouring countries. 
With this end we write; with this 
object men in this country, inter- 
ested in the promised development 
of our English school, have gone to 
Munich, Berlin, or Dusseldorf, to see 
for themselves those great architec- 
tural, pictorial, and decorative works 
of which the Germans are so justly 
proud, 

But let us resume our promised 
summary of Munich art. If the 
four churches already mentioned 
stand first in importance, the three 
museums—the Old Pinacothek, : the 
New Pinacothek, and the Glypto- 
thek—are certainly entitled to the 
second position. In external archi- 
tecture they have no special merit. 
The Glyptothek boasts of that most 
hackneyed of all exordiums, a Gre- 
cian portico; the New Pinacothek 
finds some novelty in the parade 
of external frescoes, not unlike, 
in conception, the pictures placed 
in front of itinerant caravans con- 
taining wild beasts and mounte- 
banks. In the dnternal arrange- 
ments for lighting the pictures and 
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sculptures, these buildings are ad- 
mirable—arrangements which have 
claimed the special attention of Par- 
liamentary Committees and Govern- 
ment authorities in our own coun- 
try. The contents of these museums, 
in master works of painting and sculp- 
ture, ancient and modern, might well 
demand from the traveller a week 
or fortnight for their examination. 
The Pinacothek of old masters, Ital- 
jan and German, rich beyond rivalry 
in works by Van Eyck, Hemling, 
Durer, and others of the school, is, 
we think, taken for all in all, the 
foremost gallery in Germany. The 
Glyptothek, or museum of sculpture, 
‘will be best remembered by the in- 
valuable marbles from the Temple of 
(gina, and the pretentious modern 
frescoes by Cornelius, the would-be 
Michael Angelo of Munich. The 
New Pinacothek, with its exterior 
frescoes as sign-boards, or rather as 
laureate pictures in honour of the 
great ex-King Ludwig, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent of Germany, may justly 
boast of some great modern works, 
especially that masterpiece, ‘“ The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” by Kaul- 
bach. Having, in the churches, gone 
through rather a severe course of 
sacred art, wrought to the highest 
pitch of the sublime, and in galleries 
satiating a more omnivorous appetite 
by a feast upon all things in general, 
we hurry, at the appointed hour of 
three, to the palace of King Ludwig, 
now no longer in guise of medisval 
saint, but transformed into epicurean 
sybarite in the midst of a painted 
harem. We walk through Pompeian 
rooms, light, elegant, and festive ; 
listen to the showman as he tells his 
threadbare story over huge pictures 
painted by Schnorr of Niebelungen 
Lied and German legend; slide in 
slippers along the slippery polished 
floor of throne-room in the awful 
presence of Schwanthaler’s twelve 
colossal gilt bronzes of German 
princes ; and whisper scandal in the 
cabinet of Ludwig’s far-famed gal- 
lery of favoured beauties, of whom 
the now dethroned Lola Montes was 
_ Once the heroine. Such is the Mun- 
ich school of so-called high art—now 
inspiring to virtue and then awaken- 
ing passion; now giving scope to 
genius, and then pampering medio- 
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crity—a school, as we have seen, of 
the church and cloister, the gallery 
and cabinet, the palace and the 
casino; just as the Jupiter head of 
Ludwig may have nodded a dispen- 
sing patronage—now kneeling before 
a saint, and anon coying with a mis- 
tress, 

Let us, for a moment, recapi- 
tulate the artists who have made 
Munich such as now we find it. 
Schwanthaler the sculptor, whose 
prolific genius was stimulated by 
palace patronage into immature and 
copious production, whose works, we 
should say, were writ in water, did 
we not remember the bronze colos- 
sal “ Bavaria” in front of the Hall of 
Fame, best criticised in the words of 
the guide-book as sixty-one feet in 
height, pedestal twenty-eight feet, 
staircase within, leading the tra- 
veller to eyes and mouth as a look- 
out to distant Alps—head of size 
sufficient to contain some half-dozen 
strangers! Schwanthaler has gone 
to his rest, left his works to the na- 
tion, and is not wholly unknown in 
this country at Sydenham and else- 
where. Of the great Cornelius we 
have already spoken, and shall here- 
after speak again. He is now well 
stricken in years; and his latest works, 
marked by declining power, are de- 
signs executed in Rome as the pictorial 
decoration for the projected Campo 
Santo in Berlin. The venerable Over- 
beck we have known in his studio in 
Rome, a patriarch, or rather a Romish 
cloistered saint of vigils and visiuns, 
the father of the so-called Catholic 
religious school of Germany and 
Dusseldorf. In Munich, this much 
worshipped painter shows one picture 
only, but scholars he has many. Hess, 
of whom we have spoken, both in the 
palace chapel of All-Saints and the 
Basilica of ‘St. Boniface, the most 
prolific, indeed, of Munich artists, 
evidently claims Overbeck as_ his 
great progenitor. Kaulbach, on the 
other hand, whose studio was for 
many years in Munich, whose great- 
est easel picture is still in the New 
Pinacothek of that city, and who 
is now engaged on yet more import- 
ant works in the New Museum of 
Berlin, is, unlike his brethren, not 
exclusively Christian, Romish, or 
medieval, but, in a more truly catho- 
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lic spirit, takes inspiration from 
works classic as well as Christian, 
modern as well as middle age, and 
thus gives to his art the surest pro- 
mise of progression. Of Schnorr, the 
— of the -King’s palace, we 

now little, and care less., He is one 
of the worst examples of that Munich 
style of vaulting ambition which, out 
of inherent emptiness, swells into pre- 
tentious proportion, and, in loud 
theatric manner, declaims the merest 
commonplace, betraying weakness 
just in proportion as it assumes the 
show of strength. ‘ 

Of other men and -works we need 
scarcely make individeal mention. 
Of the German so-called Christian 
school to which we now wish to 
direct more special attention, let it 
ever be remembered that Overbeck 
and Cornelius are the great originals 
from which the works in Munich, 
Berlin, and Dusseldorf immediately 
or indirectly take their origin. For 
the first precarious rise of this now 
celebrated and triumphant school we 
must go back to a period now well 
nigh forgotten. Forty years ago, in 
the city of Rome, was found a small 
band of German artists, with few 
friends to encourage, and slender 
means for their support. Overbeck 
and Cornelius, among the number, 
were exiles, or rather outcasts from 
their country and from the acade- 
mies against which they had rebelled. 
They had found, they thought, a 
more excellent way. In their zeal 
for early Christian art, they had 
espoused the Romish religion, and 
here in Rome, in poverty and neglect, 
in the midst of the wreck of empires, 
they nurtured to themselves a new 
birth, and ‘strove to restore to a de- 
clining and corrupted art its former 
earnestness and purity. Forty years 
ago Niebuhr was fortunately ambas- 
sador in Rome. Shunning the pre- 
tentious commonplace of Italian 
society, escaping as best he could 
from the devouring horde of foreign 
travellers greedy for vagrant know- 
ledge, he chose rather this small 
band of German artists as familiar 
friends—made them companions in 
his home, animating their hopes by 
espousing their cause. After the 
severer labours of the day might 
here be found, at the house of the 


Prussian ambassador, the youthful 
Cornelius described in Niebuhr’s 
life as of “powerful intellect, free 
from al) limitation,” even in those 
days known for his vigorous drawing, 
even then in earnest talk, brood{ 
over the favourite idea of his lif 
since matured into “ The Last Judg- 
ment” at Munich. Here, too, might 
be seen, seated by his side, Overbeck, 
the apostle of Christian art, described 
in Niebuhr’s letters as an enthusiast, 
ready blindly to enter upon the ser- 
vice of his charch, gifted with poetry, 
“endowed with a magnificent imagi- 
nation,” yet, unlike Cornelius his in- 
separable friend, wanting, it is said, 
in clearness of head and indepen- 
dence of purpose. These two German 
youths, with others in their com- 
pany, are described oft and again in 
Niebuhr’s life as earnest men, ar- 
dently intent upon restoring to mo- 
dern art its ancient purity and devo- 
tion. In conduct they were exemplary, 
identified with the religious party, 
standing aloof from the former licen- 
tiousness of German artists given to 
intrigue. Assembled here dnring 
the evenings of a Roman winter, 
would they ardently talk of the new. 
era about to open upon German art; 
here did they read and discuss to- 
gether Goethe’s well-known Italian 
tour, condemning his Palladian taste 
and his “soulless criticism ;” and © 
here, at these same social gatherings, 
did they lay down the canons of 
art-orthodoxy, beatifying as patron 
saints Francia, Perugino, and Pin- 
turicchio, pure, holy, and devout; 
and loading with anathemas Domini- 
chino, Guercino, and others as pro- 
fligate and pagan. Such was the 
origin of the German school of 
Christian art, of which we propose 
now to speak more in detail. 

The classic, the Christian, and 
the naturalistic, are the three great 
schools which are contending for 
mastery over modern art. The 
classic, it has been said, seeks for 
physical perfection; tbe Christian 
strives for spiritual expression ; 
while the naturalistic is content to 
take things just as they are. The 
three great national schools of mo- 
dern Europe—the French, the Ger- 
man, and the English, each contains 
within itself these three conflicting 
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principles, which divide the camp of 
every art into hostile factions. In 
Germany especially, during the past 
and present century, schools, classic 
and Christian, have waged desperate 
battle. Towards the close of last 
century, Winckelmann, Lessing, and 
Mengs, contended that the master- 
pieces of Greece and Italy were the 
true models of excellence, and their 
study the surest means of restoring 
the national art. This classic move- 
ment, or rather mania, having reached 
its climax of exaggeration, a reaction 
naturally set in. And thus it be- 
came, as we have seen, the special 
mission of that small band of Ger- 
man artists, who found themselves 
in Rome early in the present century, 
to proclaim asacred war against classic 
heathenism, and to raise as the stan- 
dard of a restored faith those early 
and pure Christian masters who had 
never ‘bent the knee to a pagan god. 
But an object in itself so legitimate, 
a reaction which at first was but a 
wholesome protest against tyranny, 
became in tarn a withering thraldom, 
and even at times a direct outrage 
upon nature. The partial is neces- 
sarily not only the one-sided, but the 
exaggerated, and even, in the end, 
the monstrous and deformed. The 
ultra-Christian may be spiritual, but 
it soon becomes the morbid and the 
emaciated. The classic is undoubt- 
edly ideal, but it is avowedly cold 
and heartless. And every school, 
whether classic or Christian, which 
sacrifices life to a dead antiquity, is 
in its very origin tainted by man- 
nerism and threatened with extinc- 
tion. A living art must grow out 
from the living present. The classic 
may correct, the Christian sanctify, 
but nature alone can give the health, 
the life, the breathing beauty. But 
nature herself in turn, as the origin- 
ating model, may wel] be moulded to 
the classic ideal, the natural mind 
softened by Christian graces, and thus 
forms and thoughts Christian, classic, 
and natural, are made to mingle 
and intermingle the one within the 
other; and hence we find the highest 
and truest art is that which reconciles 
and unites the three great elements 
which hitherto have been held in 
isolation, or have met only for hos- 
tility.. 
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Did we wish just to fashion an im- 
posing system, or apply an ingenious 
theory, we should at once assert that 
in the art of modern Europe the Ger- 
man school is Christian, the French 
classic, and the English naturalistic. 
And so they are; but each is some- 
thing more besides. Our English 
school centres around the English 
home—the home of the affections, 
the peaceful fireside of domestic come 
fort and family happiness, The 
Muse of English art whispers in 
tones gentle and low, pipes a pastoral 
under the shade of trees, or sings 
round the domestic hearth tender 
songs of the affections. The genius 
of France, on the other hand, marches 
with proud lofty step to the sound of 
a trumpet. As a heroine or an ama- 
zon she mounts the barricade; her 
garments are stained with blood; 
she raises the cry of victory, glory, 
patriotism. Her ambition knows no 
bounds. The page of history is too 
small for her deeds; sixty feet of 
canvass serve scarcely to record an 
episode in her conquests. Her politi- 
cal history is revolt and revolution, 
and her art in its tragic action knows 
neither repose nor moderation. Now 
German works are in spirit an oppos- 
ing contrast. If English art be cha- 
racterisel by domestic simplicity, 
French art by its tragic intensity, 
German art may be designated as 
the elaborate product of mystic meta- 
physics. As the German language 
in its involutions, complications, and 
abstractions—as the German litera- 
ture in its misty philosophy and 
esthetic subtlety, are nationally dis- 
tinct from the English or the French, 
so has German art its corresponding 
idiosynerasy of thought, its relative 
mannerism of treatment and expres- 
sion. And thus its study and criti- 
cism may be made as episodes to 
more general and fundamental in- 
quiries, involving questions of race, 
of language, of religion, philosophy, 
and literature, 

Hence we find no school is more 
elaborate in study and erudition. 
German art is absolutely oppressed 
and borne down by weight of ponder- 
ous thought and intensity of over- 
wrought expression’ All that is 
sportive and spontaneous in genius, 
the play of childhood, the free fancy 
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of a mind let loose for holiday, is 
coldly petrified by the touch of 
winter, aged and withered, walking 
among flowers. It is an art in which 
the flowers of the imagination grow 
not in exuberant joy as in the sunny 
fields and wilds of nature. Fiowers 
there are, but they win not by their 
colour, they allure not by their 
beauty; they are the flowers which 
the studious botanist presses within 
sheets of paper—flat, faded, and 
dead. There you may examine them ; 
count their stamens and _pistils; 
classify their forms and families ; 
place them in museums; map out cre- 
ation with the compasses of science ; 
and shutting out the bias of all emo- 
tion, close the study door, and pore 
upon nature by the oil of the mid- 
night lamp. The German artist 
studies nature after this self-same 
fashion. His erudition is carried to 
such a pitch that he at once exhausts 
his subject and paralyses himself. 
Instead of the freedom of spontane- 
ous creation, we find the fetters of 
restraining calculation; and in place 
of the warm impulse of passion, we 
trace only the cold caution of criti- 
cism. Upon the arts and antiquities 
of Italy a German is more learned 
than even the native Italian. Thus 
his memory is so richly stored, that 
his imagination is encumbered ; and 
guided by the cold light of reason he 
seldom surrenders himself to the fer- 
vour of inspiration. No philologist 
ever traced the derivation of a word, 
or hunted out the obscure origin of 
a dialect, with keener scrutiny than 
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these German philosophic artists ap- 
ply in elaborate research over the 
antiquarian lore of medieval art, 
They would appear to have traced 
down the pictorial genealogy of each 
sdint, angel, or demon. They can 
decide, by appeal to indubitable 
authority, whether the wings of St, 
Michael should be lustrous as rain- 
bow plumes, or grey as eagle feathers ; 
whether the scales of Satan in his 
overthrow should be burnt by brim- 
stone, or the coils of his tail tortured 
by spear. They would seem, indeed, 
more of archeologists than artists, 
They rummage the records of anti- 
quity, and lay thick their palette 
with the dust of ages. They must 
untol a mummy before they would 
presume to paint a Pharaoh. They 
dig in the darkness of the catacombs, 
seeking out Christianity in the sepul- 
chre rather than look to heaven for 
their daily revelation.* 

In. our own country we can boast 
of no works so learnedly elaborate, 
and fortunately of no school so de- 
liberately disagreeable. In England 
we still hold to the old-fashioned 
doctrine that art must please or else 
will fail. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, a Pleasure-giving art is abso- 
lutely condemned. We come before 
a German work not tor enjoyment, 
but for severest study. We require 
to read the Latin fathers in its pre- 
sence. <A kind of black-letter litera- 
ture, we spell out its meaning with 
difficulty—arrive at truth through 
tortuous allegory, or catch at a 
shadow in the midst of symbolism, 





* While the proof-sheets of this article are passing through our hands, we hear 
of the illness and unexpected death of Mrs. Jameson. Our pages have often paid 
tribute to the grace, the simple eloquence, the calmness of judgment, and the ele- 
vation of sentiment which characterise all her writings. When the concluding 
volume of her ‘Sacred and Legendary Art” shall appear, we may possibly attempt 
a more deliberate estimate of the services which this accomplished critic has con- 
ferred upon the literature of art. In the meantime, let us append to our present 
article the following extract which, while it signally confirms our estimate of the 
Munich school, serves well to illustrate the elegance, and even the erudition, with 
which Mrs. Jameson adorned every subject that she handled :— 

“ When I wandered,”—she says in the essay on ‘The House of Titian,’— when 
I wandered through some of those glorious old churches in Lombardy, surrounded 
by their faded frescoes and mystic groups,— 

‘Virgin, and babe, and saint, 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard,’— 
a solemn feeling was upon me—a sense of the sublime and the true, which did not 
arise merely from the perception of excellence in art, neither was it a yearning after 
those forms of faith which have gune into the past; but because of these cntesing 
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At length we grope at the artist’s 
meaning more through an over- 
strained effort of intellect than by an 
easy intuition of vision, and, some- 
what wearied and worn, coldly thank 
the painter for his elaborate lecture 
so learnedly set forth in his scientific 
diagram. Such works are so complex 
that they require analysis and dissec- 
tion. They are conundrums of which 


we have to seek the key—labyrinths 


of which we want the clue. Were 
they not problems in human nature, 
they would almost lay claim to be alge- 
braical equations. The large figure to 
the right balances with just precision 
the group on the left, and thus by 
plus and minus poising the opposing 
composition, we are left to determine 
the value of some unknown quantity, 
and at length work out the pictorial 
enigma as by the laws of prescribed 
science. It is, indeed, but too mani- 
fest that the involved lines of the 
intricate figures are governed by de- 
termined laws, may be resolved to 
geometric unity in the generic form 
of the triangle or the circle. More- 
over, colours which in nature fur- 
tively flicker in the dance of light 
and the dazzle of sunshine, are here 
marshalled with systematic preci- 
sion. The rays of prismatic light 
are meted out by measure; the blue 
of sky is balanced against the com- 
plementary orange of autumn; pri- 
maries, secondaries, and tertiaries 
are blended on the canvass with the 
certainty of a chemist working in 
his laboratory. You are positively 
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sure, indeed, that all must be right, 
were not the result so painfully dis- 
agreeable. By the same cold caleu- 
lation the draperies of the figures in 
their cast and disposition are but the 
equipoise of well-known forces, Even 
human nature, with its caprice of will 
and conflict of passion, may in these 
works be resolved into a mere prob- 
lem in dynamics. Action becomes a 
resolution of forees—a middle com- 
promise between conflicting extremes. 
Hence the actors in German pictures 
are fitly wooden puppets, pulled by 
strings, moving on pegs—calculating 
machines which weave poetry or 
grind philosophy just as iron law 
necessitates, 

Our English school, we may safely 
say, is wholly unaided by this ma- 
chinery, entirely unconscious of all 
this metaphysical subtlety, and lays 
no claim whatever to any such scien- 
tific certainty and precision. The 
direction of the German excess is pre- 
cisely the line of our own deficiency, 
and the antipodes of the churches 
and museums in Munich are the 
frescoes of our houses of parliament. 
We may, therefore, contemplate these 
German works with less fear of con- 
tamination from their defects, and 
with some hope, it may be, of appro- 
priating their merits. Let us take 
as an example, both for our warn- 
ing and instruction, “* The Last Judg- 
ment” by Cornelius, .in the church 
of St. Lewis at Munich. It is one of 
the largest, one of the most elaborate, 
and deservedly among the most cele- 





monuments the 7 was made present ; because the spirit of devotion which had 


raised them, an 


filled them with images of beauty and holiness, being in itself a 


truth, that truth dieth not—could not die—but seemed to me still inhabiting there, 
still hovering round, still sanctifying and vivifying the forms it had created. 
When, a short time afterwards, I crossed the Alps and found myself at Munich, how 
different all! The noble churches, professedly and — imitated from the types 
and models left by medieval art, lavishly decorated with pictures and sculpture 
executed to perfection, found me every day admiring, praising, criticising—but ever 
cold. I felt how vain must be the attempt to reanimate the spirit of Catholicism,. 
merely by returning to its forms. ‘Still,’ as Schiller says so beautifully, ‘doth 
the old feeling bring back the old names '"—but never will the old names bring back 
the old feeling. How strongly I felt this in Munich, In the Basilica especially, 
which has been dedicated to St, Boniface, where every group, figure, ornament has 
its prototype in some of the venerable edifices of old Christian Rome, brought from 
‘the Saint Agnese or the Santa Prasseda. There they were, awful—soul-lifting— 
heart-speaking, because they were the expression of a faith which lived in men’s 
souls, and worked in their acts, were and are, for time cannot silence that expres- 
sion, nor obliterate that impress; but these factitious, second-hand exhibitions of 
modern religious art, fall comparatively so cold on the imagination—so. flat—so 
profitless.” 
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brated of German productions. It 
is the mature work of ten years’ study. 
In arrangement and treatment it is 
evidently compiled from well-known 
frescoes of the same subject: Orcag- 
na’s master-work at Pisa, and Michael 
Angelo’s mighty effort in Rome. 
Christ, a figure said to be twelve feet 
high, seated among clouds, surround- 
ed by angels, prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, proclaims, with upraised arm, 
the general resurrection and final 
judgment of both quick and dead. 
Beneath His feet is the angel seated 
with open Book of Life, and on either 
side are other angels sounding trum- 
pets through heaven and earth. Borne 
upon clouds, stands St. Michael the 
archangel with sword and_ shield, 
severing the evil from the good. On 
the left, Satan guards the entrance 
to the fiery deep ; on the right, angels 
wing and lead the way, the guides 
and guardians of happy beings, to the 
realms of sky. Hand in hand Fra 
Angelico the blessed, and Dante the 
divine, ‘float through the lower air of 
earth to the serener sphere of heaven. 
Some stand, in blissful contemplation, 
by; others in agony of suspense 
doubtfully wait their doom, ready to 
call on the rocks to cover them from 
this day of vengeance. Demons se- 
cure their prey, which would gladly 
escape their grasp; monsters, the 
ministers of Satan, do fierce justice 
upon their victims. Some, eager to 
fly away, are driven back by angels 
keeping guard on heaven’s frontier ; 
others, wholly given over to their 
tormentors, are borne down to the 
_gulf where “their worm dieth not, 
ard the fire is not quenched.” 

Surely a subject more mighty could 
mever tax the utmost powers of pic- 
torial resource, or better serve to de- 
fine the finite limits of a material art 
‘in its vain endeavours to subdue the 
invisible and the infinite? We fear, 
indeed, that just in proportion as the 
mind has spiritually fed on the words 
of a written revelation, just in 
measure as through imagination it is 
accustomed to the vision of beings 
celestia],—the resurrection of the dead 
to be raised in glory,—will all such 
pictorial representations be deemed 
mundane and material. They vainly 
presume to make visible what man 
hath not seen, to put on permanent 
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record that moment when the change 
cometh, and the soul shall glory in 
the body spiritual. They thus essay, 
by ocular demonstration, to answer 
the perplexed question, “How are 
the dead raised up, and with what 
body do. they come ?” A bold attempt 
most surely, an attempt which must 
end in failure. 

Genius; however, knows not the 
word impossible, and Christian art, 
not unworthily striving to make her- 
self the handmaid of revelation, has 
sought through many centuries to 
master this great subject, certainly 
the most difficult in the entire cir- 
cuit of her mission. It is a theme 
which has taxed some of the great- 
est minds to their most strenuous 
effort. Attempting the unattain- 
able, it serves as a measure of com- 
parative power, a test by which to 
try the creative art of a period or a 
people. We shall, therefore, in few 
words, endeavour to show how best 
the topic may be brought within the 
limits of pictorial treatment, and how 
far in this great work, perhaps the 
most important in the entire range 
of Gerinan art, the genius of Corne- 
lius has proved itself commensurate 
with the effort. 

The pictorial difficulty of the theme 
follows as a necessary consequence 
upon a prior theologic perplexity. 
This art-problem, of which painters, 
as we have said, have for many ages 
arduously sought the solution, is bat 
another phase of that obstinate ques- 
tioning of faith before the tribunal 
of reason—a pictorial attempt to 
reveal to actual vision—how and in 
what form the body shall be raised, 
how the emancipated spirit shall be 
clothed afresh in a form at once 
spiritual and material, retaining the 
remembrance and identity of earth, 
yet putting on the glory of the 
new birth, and entering the man- 
sions of the New Jerusalem. The cre- 
ative painter, in this arduous effort, 
is required to give to the new im- 
mortal a spiritual body, which, as 
shadow is to substance, as vision- 
dreams to waking hours, shall con- 
stitute the ideal memory of an earth- 
ly reality. The artist, however, as 
an aid to his difficulty, will happily 
discover that while heaven retains 
the remembrance of earth, earth no 
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less anticipates the beauty and the 
glory of heaven. Looking around he 
will find the earth still a temple, 
though in ruins; he will yet trace 
in man some remnant of the divine 
original. The Eden is not wholly 
desolate ; the angel-form not entirely 
marred. He will at length discover 
that “the resurrection of the body” 
is a possibility in art no less than a 
creed in theology. He finds even 
upon earth, in the dispersed elements 
of beauty, truth, and purity, the 
shadowing forth of the angel-form. 
He knows in the actual walks of life 
beings bright in ethereal light: the 
bodily drapery of the flesh, gauze-like 
and shadowy, showing the spirit 
through: the outer visible lines un- 
dulating with the throb of the inner 
life. Alter, perchance, some minor 
anatomy of proportion, rectify some 
slight oversight of nature, throw out 
some lurking taint of disease fatal to 
immortality, and the work is accom- 
plished, the angel-form fashioned, the 
spiritual body fitted to its function. 
All high and religious art has sought 
for this pure ideal. Ideality is avow- 
edly the worshipped idol of the mo- 
dern German school, and it is by this 
transcendental process of ideal induc- 
tion that Cornelius, in the great work 
now before us, has made the forms of 
earth typical of heavenly beatitude. 
We find figures and passages in 
this fresco of noble beauty. The 
angel holding *the Book of Life; the 
archangel with upraised sword and 
shield ; a penitent sinner kneeling for 
pardon; Dante and Fra Angelico 
guided on their way to heaven, are 
all of a subtle and faultless beauty, 
seldom surpassed even by the purest 
schools of spiritual art. Yet the 
reader will by this time readily under- 
stand that the whole work is wanting 
in fire and impulse; would be grand- 
er if less studiously faultless; would 
fulfil higher laws if it could but in 
occasional blindness transgress the 
lower. Freedom of will there is 
none; absolute necessity rules in 
earth and heaven. Angels are so 
' faultless that they could have never 
fallen; features are so coldly petri- 
fied, that frowning or smiling they 
must for ever frown and smile; Satan 
himself is powerless for evil; and 
demons, carefully compiled, are want- 
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ing in lawless devilry. Thus this 
work, like many others of its school, 
is, by elaborate composition, by 
stadied symmetry, the product of 
the critical faculties, when it ought 
to have been a triumph of the crea- 
tive. Rapture there is none; neither 
the actors nor the spectators are 
carried away by impulse or enthu- 
siasm. The artist, forgetting not for 
a moment his technical rules, never 
does a grand thing without knowing 
it. Good and great figures and 
passages there are, but an over- 
wrought _self-consciousness makes 
the eloquence of the heart falter in 
its utterance. Like other works too, 
belonging to this modern German 
school, the colour is crude, the out- 
lines cutting, the whole effect is that 
of a harshly painted bas-relief, want- 
ing atmosphere in the distance, and 
light and shade for concentrated 
unity. Whether, indeed, it be thus 
inevitable that this highest art can 
only hope to raise the soul by an 
inflicted pain upon the bodily senses, 
is a question we leave to the supe- 
rior erudition of this pre-eminently 
learned school. 

Of the other paintings of Cornelius, 
historic and mythologic, we cannot 
stop to speak. This fresco of “ The 
Last Judgment” has been the cherished 
idea of the painter’s life, and is per- 
haps -his greatest work. It was of 
this contemplated picture that OCor- 
nelius, then a student in Rome, was 
wont to converse with Niebuhr the 
historian and ambassador. Often at 
the house of his friend, in the evenings 
of a Roman winter, was discussed 
the fitting treatment of this great 
work, Niebuhr would insist that 
Luther should be translated into the 
heavenly glory. Cornelius urged that 
he did not venture on a step so bold, 
but promised that at any rate the 
hero of the Reformation should, with 
Bible in hand, drive Satan from be- 
fore him. Cornelius is again and 
again described in the letters of 
Niebuhr as a strong, free-minded 
man: an enthusiast for Goethe, 
himself the very Goethe of painters. 
In those days, indeed, dwelling in 
the city of the seven bills, the throne 
of empire and the nurse of genius, 
Cornelius readily acknowledged great- 
ness in its every form. It was mid- 
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night, and a friendly company had 
assembled at the house of Bunsen 
overlooking the Palentine. Standing 
in the open léggia of the palace, “‘ we 
saw,” says Niebuhr, “Jupiter spark- 
‘ling as if he were looking down on 
his Tarpeian rock. We were drink- 
ing healths. I said to Thorwaldsen, 
‘Let us drink to old Jupiter.’ ‘ With 
my whole heart,’ he replied, in a voice 
full of emotion; some were startled. 
Cornelius touched our glasses and 
drankit.” Yet Cornelius in Munich, 
bought by royal patronage, sold his 
freedom and revoked his better pur- 
poses. In “The Last Judgment” we 
have searched in vain for Luther 
‘with his Bible. His place in the 
heavenly glory for which Niebubr 
fought, is held by the great patron— 
the ex-King Ludwig—the dethroned 
lover of Lola Montes! We have 
likewise searched, and searched in 
vain, for some substantive honour 
which the “enthusiast of Goethe,” 
himself “the Goethe of painters,” 
might bestow upon his literary idol. 
We looked for the hero of German 
literature in some place of distinction, 
but to our dismay found him in 
guise of demon-monster beneath the 
feet of Satan serving as a footstool! 
Such, we regret to say, is the well- 
known tribute which one of the 
greatest of German painters has seen 
fit to offer to perhaps the greatest of 


German poets. Such the easy servility~ 


of this so-called Christian art, in its 
shameless apotheosis of a king who 
has certainly not won heaven in the 
path of self-denial. 

Yet if the reader wish to see a 
modern Michael Angelo, he must go 
to Munich. If he desire to look 
upon one of the sublimest arguments 
which the art of painting can essay, 
he must seat himself before this 
“ Last Judgment” of Cornelius in the 
church of St. Lewis. Here let him 
give himself to reverie, and range in 
imagination through a _ boundless 
space, and an-infinite time, peopled 
by patriarchs, and saints, and angels, 
clad in a heavenly beauty, radiant in 
the beatific vision. While in this 
work he ponders upon forms made 
visible to sense, let him recall kin- 
dred words and melodies inspired by 
the same great subject. He may 
have listened perchance, in years gone 
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by, to Spohr’s oratorio of the great 
day of judgment. Let him try then 
if he can set this pictorial work of 
Cornelius to music, Is there in the 
lines the harmony of sweet sounds? 
can he find the dying audience caught 
by the whispering echo? In the 
congregated groups, is there the 
climax, the concord, or the tumult of 
a chorus? Again, let him think of 
the eloquence of written or spoken 
words—the three sermons on dooms- 
day—Christ’s advent to judgment— 
by Jeremy Taylor. How do the winged 
thoughts mount the heavens, soaring 
through time and space! how the 
language glows as it approaches the 
ineffable glory! and what darkness 
and terror shroud the pit of despair ! 
Think, too, of those thrilling words 
sung in our own cathedral churches: 
“‘ To Thee all angels cry aloud!” “ To 
Thee cherubim and seraphim con- 
tinually do cry!” And, again, look 
once more at this great work of Oor- 
nelius, and indulge, we say, in the 
reverie of sounds, and forms, and 
words, and colours, each transmuted 
to the other, each but the varying 
phase of that universal art, whose 
noblest service is the ministration to 
religion. And then as emotion gives 
place to the calmness of judgment, 
let the traveller weigh all things in 
the balance. Let him compare the 
genius of Spohr with the genius of 
Cornelius; let him judge of the value 
of words spoken and forms painted, 
each but the expression of inspiring 
thought, each the manifestation of 
the self-same power, each in itself a 
revelation. And yet, still the infinite 
lies far away in the regions of the 
unknown. Words may lead imagi- 
nation onward, harmonies of sound 
may raise to unaccustomed heights, 
but every art must at last shroud 
in impenetrable background those 
inysteries which eye has not seen, and 
no hand can picture. Hence, as 
already said, this great fresco by 
Cornelius, we readily accept as a 
noble tribute.of genius in the service 
of a theme the most lofty; we even 
feel that in some degree it has 
aided imagination, which often tires 
on the wing, and is glad to reach a 
visible and bodily resting place. But 
yet, as in all similar attempts, we turn 
away with a painful feeling of the 
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inherent inability of art—and we 
feel more than ever that neither eye 
nor hand nor reason can open to our 
view the mystic regions of Faith. 

Oar excuse for thus entering into 
minute criticism of this distant 
and comparatively unknown work, 
must be, that the truths we seek to 
inculeate are best taught through 
example. The great pictures in 
Munich would be for us in England of 
little moment, were they not the best 
illustrations of doctrines which for 
some years have been agitated at 
home. Of Christian art we have 
heard much; and here, in Munich, 
we can best judge what Christian 
art really means. We have heard of 
Italian pre-Raphaelitism, of German 
pre-Raphaelitism, and, in turn, we 
have had our own English pre-Ra- 
phaclitism. We have found the 
Mediwval in its quaint austere devo- 
tion, and monastic asceticism, invad- 
ing both our artand our theology, and, 
for better and for worse, intruding 
into picture galleries and churches, 
The church in Margaret Street, with 
its somewhat German pictures by Mr. 
Dyce—the works of Mr. Herbert, the 
Magdalen and others exhibited in our 
Royal Academy—and the thoughtful 
spiritual pictures by Mr. Dobson, are 
all in some degree examples of that 
modern Christian art first revived in 
Munich, Dusseldorf, and other Ger- 
man cities. In France, likewise, 
there has been a similar movement, 
best known to this country through 
the master-works of Delaroche and 
Ary Scheffer. The revival, in fact, 
has become European, differing in 
aspect and detail according to the 
diversity of each separate nationality, 
yet claiming much in common, alike 
in origin, and similar in aim, The 
reader then will, we trust, permit 
us still further to describe and ana- 
lyse that German school in Munich 
which essays to reveal to the world, 
in a visible and bodily form, the spi- 
rituality and the purity of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Cornelius is, as we have said, the 
Michael- Angelo of the German school, 
Spiritual conflict is with him ex- 
pressed through muscular contortion. 
Heaven is won by strength of arm, 
and religion is not so much the peace 
‘ineffable, as a warfare and an agony. 
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It was needful that a manifestation 
so partial and one-sided should find 
a more complete development. It 
was essential that the passive ex- 
pectant virtues, the aspirations, 
tue prayer, the watching, and the 
fasting, should be cast into pic- 
torial form, ere Christian art could 
come before the world as commensu- 
rate in extent and expression with 
the Christian religion. Oorneljus 
stands, as we have seen, the art-apos- 
tle to the so-called creed of “ mus- 
cular - Christianity.” And on the 
other hand, the revered Overbeck is 
the acknowledged head of that more 
directly spiritual art which would 
seek for the emancipation of the 
soul in the subjection of the flesh. 
Of Cornelius we have said enough; 
of Overbé@k and his school—the most 
important in the range of German 
Christian art—we now propose to 
treat. 

Entering the studio of Overbeck in 
Rome, the artist seems himself the 
personification of his school. His 
figure, tall and attenuated, is wasted 
by watching; the sunken cheek, the 
deeply-shadowed eye, the overhang- 
ing forehead, the upper region of the 
brain of saint-like elevation, the 
neck and shoulders bent in humility, 
the solemn voice hushed in reverence ; 
all seem to personify the very spirit 
of his school, and are, as it were, the 
archetype of his works. For the first 
time we seem to be brought into 
actual communion with the gentle- 
ness of the Italian Gentile, and the 
blessedness of Beato-Angelico. We 
understand how spiritual conditions 
may grow into corresponding artistic 
forms—how a man’s life translates 
itself into his works—how prayer 
and faith find expression through 
the obedient hand, first bringing into 
subjection the expression and type 
of the bodily structure, and then by 
a like correlation of forces moulding 
the artistic forms into corresponding 
fashion, A modern French critic 
has well said, that for Overbeck paint- 
ing is not so much an art as a reli- 
gion. He paints because he has believ- 
ed; and his works, conceived in the 
spirit of prayer, are themselves a new 
prayer addressed to God. We-can 
easily understand why Overbeck and 
others of his school have sought 
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in Medieval Rome a refuge and a 
home, finding in the cloisters and 
churches of Italy a dying echo and a 
fading glory, which it becomes their 
‘chosen mission to reanimate and to 
recall. Knowing well the works which 
these men and others of their com- 
pany have executed in Munich, Dus- 
seldorf, and other German towns, 
we can well retrace their earliest 
studies. They evidently were not 
of the number of material and mun- 
dane artists who seek picturesque 
models as they idly bask on the 
sunny steps of the Santa Trinita, or 
wander over the Roman Campagna, 
or mount the Sabine hills in search 
of a rural peasantry and a rustic cos- 
tume. Their studio was less in the 
walks of living nature, thay among 
the decaying walls of a faded art. 
Their school was the Campo Santo of 
Pisa; their pilgrimage the shrine of 
St. Francis at Assisi; their convent- 
art found a sanctuary in the Floren- 
tine Monastery of San Marco. Thus 
these German artists, leaving the 
country of their birth, severing them- 
selves from the century in which 
they lived, deliberately threw them- 
selves back into the midst of the 
middle ages, taking for spiritual 
food the Romish faith, and clothing 
their genius in an art-garb, ancient, 
monastic, and austere. 

It will easily be understood that 
Overbeck and his disciples belong to 
that school of inward quietism which 
in German art corresponds to spiri- 
tual quietism in religion. In the 
undue preponderance of faculties spe- 
cially concerned in the spiritual life, 
by a morbid abstraction from the 
outer world, and an introversion of 
the thoughts upon the soul’s con- 
sciousness, a hushed and beatific 
quietism allays with gentle hand the 
wilder tumult of body and of mind. 
The grosser senses and functions are 
deemed an impediment and oppres- 
sion to the soul’s free action and 
purer essence; matter is despised as 
unwortby of allegiance with spirit; 
and hence man’s physical form, no 
longer revered as a temple, is con- 
temned as a prison, in which the 
grating of iron doors is heard, and 
the galling of the biting fetters felt. 
Emancipation from this fancied bon- 
dage is accordingly sought in the 
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subjected to castigation, attenu- 
ated by fasting, is brought down, as 
it were to a shadow, through which 
the spirit’s eye may more clearly 
gaze, andl becomes as a servant sub- 
missive to its lord. It kneels in 
prayer—it waits in vigils—it waits 
even in life on death. The bodily 
functions thus suspended, the tumult 
of passion thus laid to rest, the spirit 
reduced to absolute quietism, com- 
munes inwardly on self, gazes face to 
face with God, and already seems to 
dwell in heaven, its home. Of this 
reclusive spiritualism were the soli- 
tary hermits dwelling in dens and 
caves of the earth, seeking in the 
desert a refuge from the world. Of 
this rapt spiritual abstraction was 
many a Medieval monk walking in 
cloister shelter, or singing in choral 
sanctity. Drawing nearer to our own 
times, approaching closer to acknow- 
ledged sympathies, of this same spi- 
ritual companionship were the holy 
and the mystic inmates of Port- 
Royal. And scarcely of less signifi- 
cance are these German artists, with 
Overbeck at their head, dwelling 
apart, and in their hushed minds 
seeking the heavenly voice; seeking 
to translate into the pictorial forms 
of a spiritual and Christian art, the 
steadfastness of their faith and the 
ardour of their worship. 

It will easily be conceived that 
an art of so reclusive an origin ad- 
mits of but little variety, that its 
character and expression are, in fact, 
almost identical, whether we enter 
the studio of Overbeck in Rome, 
the churches by Hess in Munich, 
or visit the far-famed school at 
Dusseldorf. For general criticism 
and description, it is of little moment 
whether we take Overbeck’s New 
Testament in a series of forty engrav- 
ings, or the lithographs published 
from the church frescoes in Munich. 
They are alike in their purity of de- 
sign, in their inward and mystic quiet- 
ism, their legendary and monastic re- 
ligion, The figure of Christ is uni- 
formly pure, gentle, and holy, yet is 
so far abstracted in the depths of 
self-consciousness, so lost to the real- 
ities of the outer world, that we find 
rather the sorrowing reminiscence of 
that heaven from which He had de- 
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scended, than a realisation of the 
earth He had come to save, The 
apostles, in like manner, are subdued 
with emotion, oblivious in thought ; 
their faith might well move moun- 
tains, and yet they themselves 
stand motionless and powerless, as if 
the world had need, not of their 
energy, but only of their tranquil 
meditation. From human nature 
lawless passions are already exor- 
cised: the wide world is tranquil as 
the narrow cloister; the drama of 
life, the intensity and tragedy of its 
action, the accidents and character- 
istics of individual nature, are either 
wholly omitted or obviously miscon- 
ceived. 

Of “Christian art,” in these modern 
days, we. have all often heard, with- 
out always knowing itsimport. Our 
readers will then forgive us if, while 
at Munich, in the very midst of this 
great revival, we still further attempt 
to describe and criticise works which 
have acquired so wide a fame, and 
attained to so potent an influence. 
It is an art which, like Christianity 
herself, preaches the gospel of peace. 
The sword of the flesh is sheathed, 
life is no longer a warfare, the world 
no more a wild wilderness in which 
sin and passion prey and prowl. And 
just in proportion as passion is si- 
lenced, do the passive and expectant 
virtues clothe themselves in beauty 
and sanctity. The “Holy Family,” 
thronghout its earthborn pilgrimage, 
rests under the guardianship of Hea- 
ven. Angels watch over the “ Nati- 
vity;” angels, gentle and lovely, 
kneeling on the shore, attend the 
Saviour in his “ Baptism ;” an angel 
brings comfort in “.The Agony .of the 
Garden ;” an angel, with flaming 
sword, guards the tomb of the risen 
Lord; and angels likewise, among 
clouds of heaven, hail the entrance 
into glory. Heaven, indeed, has 
given her beatitude to earth, and 
God, as in the world’s primal purity, 
once more talks with man. Each 
face and feature is tranquilly expec- 
tant ; every form and figure submis- 
sively waits as for a coming revela- 
tion. Nature stands in suspense in 
the presence of the supernatural. 
Each ear is attentive to catch the 
whispered word. Eyes are tender with 
tears or drooping with sorrow ; hands 
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in gentle pose seem to have forgotten 
their stormy toil on the Galilean sea, 
henceforth only to be clasped in wor- 
ship or raised in wonder. Even the 
very drapery, no longer tossed by the 
tempest of the rude world, lies in 
well-ordered folds, an outer emblem 
of the inner tranquillity. Thus man 
and womanhood are in type and pre- 
sence exalted and purified. The taint 
of original sinfulness no longer blights 
as with disease the bodily frame; the 
unrest of a troubled conscience racks 
not the countenance, nor distorts the 
motions, of the limbs; but man, al- 
ready entered on the new birth, re- 
poses in the peace of the new creation, 
his face taking on the aspect of the 
angels, the outer form and function 
instinct with higher harmonies. The 
Madonna, crowned even by our own 
Protestant Church as the most blessed 
among women, is by this “‘ Catholic” 
art ever adorned in the loveliness of 
Christian graces. From the moment 
when first she receives on bended 
knee, with hands crossed upon the 
breast, the Gabriel message, even 
to the last hour of agony, is she 
clothed in virgin purity, sorrowing 
yet beauteous. Womanhood, indeed, 
is the favoured theme of this art 
of ultra-purism, sensitive to. emotion, 
and timidly trembling from contact 
with the ruder world. Look at Over- 
beck’s five virgins going forth to meet 
the bridegroom, fleeting in substance 
as their flickering lamps, gentle and 
tender as the silvery moonlight. Look 
likewise at those holy women as they 
follow Christ to Calvary : too sensitive 
for so great a sorrow, they swoon to 
the earth and dissolve in tears, trem- 
ble as a reed and faint as a flower, 
while the coming storm bends their 
heads. 

Such, then, is the so-called Chris- 
tian and Catholic art of which Eu- 
rope has heard so much. These are 
its rare merits. We are now bound, 
as a warning to all English imitators 
and sympathisers, to point out its no 
less singular defects. In its very ori- 
gin it is an art beset with all the 
frailty of a cloistered virtue: an art 
of vigils and fastings, an art in which 
the steadfastness of faith supersedes 
the sternness of works, in which the 
brighter vision of heaven has blinded 
to the substantive realities of earth. 
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Accordingly, this school of pictorial 
spiritualism would seem to have flour- 
ished in Germany just in- proportion 
as practical and political enterprise 
has slumbered, and men have dreamed 
on in the mystic mazes of muddy 
metaphysics. In its very birth, it 
is obviously alien to those masters 
who choose the vigour of robust 
nature, the action of tumultuous 
life, for their models and their aim. 
Fra Angelico, the great apostle of 
all spiritual schools, prayed, paint- 
ed, and wept, was mighty in vision, 
yet, when he came to wrestle with 
earthly powers, was feeble and fal- 
tering. Perugino and Pinturicchio, 
with others of earlier epoch in Um- 
bria and Siena, were equally wanting 
and weak in physical structure, false- 
ly seeking for the triumph of the soul 
in the overthrow of the flesh. Coming 
down, then, to modern times, it is not 
surprising that these German imita- 
tors, taking inspiration but at second 
hand, borrowing types which others 
had formed, should fail in the vigour 
of organic life, the vitality of a first 
creation. Thus, whether we visit the 
Basilica or the Palace Chapel in 
Munich, the studio of Overbeck in 
Rome, or churches painted by Itten- 
bach and Miiller, we find ourselves 
alike wandering from the paths of 
nature, doomed to hold, it may be, a 
spiritual, yet withal a vapid converse 
. With beings verging on the point of 
physical dissolution. These pictorial 
’ saints, indeed, however holy, are yet 
disfigured by bodily infirmities, which 
studied draperies barely disguise: 
the limbs are stiffly petrified, and 
defy all motion, or else so loosely held 
together, that the first breath of agi- 
tating passion must shatter and dis- 
solve the tottering tabernacle. Ifthe 
angel Gabriel kneel in the Virgin’s 
chamber, or the Magi worship before 
the infant Saviour, there they kneel 
for ever,for to rise were certain death. 
Thus, again, do we see that pictorial 
ideas, handed down through centu- 
ries—attitudes stereotyped for ages— 
however spiritual and pure, cannot 
conserve the warm ‘blood of throb- 
bing nature, or give to life its vital 
action. It is even laid to the charge 
of Overbeck and his school, that, 
complaisantly content with their own 
inward conceptions, they have ceased 
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in their studios to employ the living 
model ; that thus, having lost faith in 
the evidence of the bodily eye, they 
turn the vision of the'mind to brood 
on morbid contemplation. Can we 
wonder, then, that life should find 
itself ebbing from their works; that 
even the much-sought spiritualism, 
reduced from a revelation to a dead 
tradition, should filter and stagnate 
through choked-up channels, instead 
of breaking in by the floodgates of 
the soul? Can we be astonished that, 
in these works, though pure and holy, 
every figure is as the dying out of the 
species; that life, and energy, and 
nature, expiring at the central source 
of power, should have wholly depart- 
ed from the paralysed extremities, 
leaving palsied hands devoid of ac- 
tion, and stumbling feet incapable of 
motion ? 

Neither is it less surprising that 
the causes which have thus preyed 
upon the physical structure of this 
art should have perverted its men- 
tal existence. The thoughts, instead 
of ranging through the wide cir- 
cuit of mental phenomena, are ever 
turned inwardly upon self-conscious- 
ness, and thus narrowly centre upon 
the partial and biassed phases of indi- 
vidual eccentricity. The morbid and 
the moody hauntings of some one pos- 
sessed idea prowl through the silent 
and solitary avenues of the mind, 
whispering to twilight echoes, till 
night comes in nightmare ravings, or 
day dawns on outwatched intellect. 
Thus distorted visions of a distem- 
pered imagination, which waking 
hours might fitly dispel, are cherished 
in the brooding consciousness, till at 
length the artist’s eye searches for 
pictures less in the outer actual world 
than among the discoloured phan- 
toms of distempered fancy. Painters 
of this ultra school seek not so much 
what nature has physically fashioned, 
as what the soul may metaphysically 
conceive. The task to be worked out 
is not how best to inform the out- 
ward visible realities of life with soul- 
like expression, but commencing at 
the origin and essence of all art with 
the immaterial conceptions and ab- 
stract ideas of the soul itself, the 
bodily structure and the pictorial 
form come but as a secondary and 
subordinate consideration. Hence in 
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this school the shadowy frailty of the 
outer garb, the slovenly putting on 
for the occasion of the mortal coil, 
as if it were to be just as carelessly 
cast off when the passing purpose was 
accomplished. Hence is-it that we 
can, a8 it were, touch the skeleton of 
the articulated thought beneath the 
thin tissue of the covering flesh; the 
morbid anatomy of mind lying as ribs 
of death beneath the mask of life, the 
convulsions of hectic passion rending 
an outlet through the racked and 
tortured tenement of clay. Hence is 
it that the study of this German art 
is as a course ef morbid metaphysics, 
answering in mind to the walking of 
an hospital in medicine, wherein the 
student may note the ravings of fever, 
the inroads of disease, the pallor and 
the agony of dissolution. 

We fortunately, as critics, are 
merely of the number of inquiring 
students collecting and classifying 
phenomena as they arise, Entering, 
then, this hospital of German works, 
we find, as we have said, every figure 
beset with some fatal disease. To 
the entire host of angels sicklied 
through tears, or sedentary from pro- 
longed singing, we should prescribe 
change of attitude and healthful ex- 
ercise. The wings that have long 
drooped. languidly, or afforded but 
guardian shelter to kneeling peni- 
tents, must take to vigorous flight 
among the stars. The angels at 
Overbeck’s “ Nativity” imperatively 
require change of scene, while the 
more substantial spirits which haunt 
Kiein’s mannered designs, like cold 
pillars of salt or hard figures in paste- 
board, are probably far beyond the 
sphere of rational treatment or reco- 
very. Many, indeed, of the bibli- 
cal or legendary illustrations issued 
at Dusseldorf, for the spiritual com- 
fort of the faithful, are replete with 
saints, who must inevitably close life 
in insanity, and can attain to the gate 
of bliss only through the portal of a 
madhouse. Others are secure in 
spotless innocence only through the 
protecting immunities of imbecility, 
error precluded because action is im- 
practicable, sin shut out from a mind 
reduced to dead stagnation. “Each 
character is indeed so one-sided and 
partial as to transgress the very pos- 
sibilities of nature. The Virgin is so 
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humble and meek, that nothing re 
mains as a substratum to sustain the 
fall attributes of womanhood. St. 
Joseph again especially demands our 
sympathy. An old forsaken man, he 
stands disconsolate at a distance, as 
if unworthy even to look on while 
the Magi present their gifts, finding 
in the whole narrative no higher 
office than driving the donkey into 
Egypt, or teaching the infant Saviour 
the trade of a carpenter! So far in- | 
deed have monastic legends wandered 
from the simple truth, and modern 
Roman artists fallen the victims of 
diseased fancies, that biblical illus- 
trations within our knowledge, -in- 
tended for the higher phases of faith, 
are nothing short of irreverent and 
ridiculous. We now fortunately live 
in a day when it is scarcely less un- 
pardonable for the artist than for the 
man of seience to throw himself back 
into the dark centuries of our era, 
and obstinately ignore the discoveries 
of modern times. A modern artist 
has no longer a right to violate the 
natural laws, even where he would 
reveal to us truths supernatural. It 
is not to be tolerated that he should 
give us bodies barely able to hold to- 
gether, and manifestly incapable of 
healthful function. After all the 
established discoveries of science, he 
is now imperatively bound to educe 
man’s highest spiritual good and 
beauty from the most perfect physical 
conditions ; to balance as in recipro- 
cal relation laws organic and mental ; 
to show the sane mind as an issue 
from the healthful body ; to exemplify 
the truth that God’s commands are 
one and indivisible; that to observe , 
the physical is to advance the spirit- 
ual; that to live wisely and well on 
earth is the only path leading saint 
or wayfarer to the worship of heaven. 
Such is the only true basis upon 
which a really Christian art can 
stand. 

We should be guilty of injus- 
tice did we not except from these 
strictures the pictures of Kaulbach. 
Time does not permit that we should 
now enter on the criticism of this 
painter’s master-work, “The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,” in the New Pina- 
cothek of Munich: his great mural 
paintings in the New Museum of 
Berlin; his matchless illustrations to’ 
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Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs—all of which 
are now known at least through en- 
“ gravings to the English public. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the genius of this 
artist, as a contrast to all we have 
hitherto described, is at once Pro- 
testant in its freedom, and pantheis- 
tic in its universality. It seems in- 
deed to be liberated from the restraint 
of every creed in the equal worship 
of all the gods. The Parnassian Hill 
and the Mount of Transfiguration 
are equally hallowed to its sympa- 
thies. The recitation of Homer to 
the attendant Greeks, or the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by the avenging 
angels, are themes alike favoured by 
this impartial Muse of history. We 
rejoice that there is at least one great 
artist in Germany who ventures to 
proclaim that the truly sacred is the 
godlike wherever fonnd—the hero 
fighting for his country, the poet 
singing at once a history and a faith— 
that true art knowing no narrower 
creed sets itself to the noblest treat- 
ment of the noblest themes, evoking 
the poetry of nature, and rousing the 
best faculties in man. Thus we are 
glad to record that Kaulbach, cer- 
tainly one of the foremost artists of 
modern Europe, has, by virtue of his 
works, raised a direct and successful 
protest against the monastic and ex- 
clusive creed held by Overbeck, Hess, 
and others, belonging to the so-called 
spiritual and Christian schools. 

Ere we conclude our review of 
Munich art, it is needful that we 
should make more emphatic mention 
of those gorgeous church interiors to 
which the individual works already 
described are but subordinate. We 
now speak not of detail, bat of grand 
general effect ;—and in memory, at 
once revert to the great originals 
in Italy; to the Arena Chapel by 
Giotto at Padua; to the churches 
at Assisi; to the cathedral at 
Orvietto, with many a chapel in 
Tuscany and elsewhere glowing in 
all the intensity and harmony of 
colour. On the difficult subject of 
coloured decoration it will not be 
expected that we should now pro- 
nounce a decisive opinion. The 
whole question is in the very anarchy 
of confusion, especially in our own 
country, as seen in some of our Ca- 
thedral restorations, and not least, 
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in the latest and most notorious of 
recent attempts, the church in- Mar- 
garet Street. Let us then, for a 
moment, turn our eye to Germany; 
and in the very outset, in all frank. 
ness, let .us confess that coloured 
architecture dnd coloured sculpture 
incite in our minds a@ lurking preju- 
dice. In our own experience, we 
have found, that just in proportion as 
colour is sought after form has been 
neglected. In every example’ which 
has come within our notice, whether 
in Italy or Germany, the relief and 
the contrast of light and shade, the 
harmony of lines and the symmetry 
of proportion, have been sacrificed to 
mere surface decoration. The ready 
sweep of the painter’s brush has out- 
run the slow carving of the sculptor’s 
chisel. Architectural lines have be- 
come mere framework to pictures; 
architectural spaces so much plaster 
thirsting for colour. The walls of a 
church losing their solidity and flat- 
ness of surface, their massive sustain- 
ing strength have been converted 
into painted galleries, where the 
stability of structure, and the reality 
of material, are disguised into illu- 
sive semblances, and become but 
phantom-forms dying into indefinite 
distance. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that we absolutely prohibit the al- 
liance between painting and archi- 
tecture, and that, under all conceiv- 
able circumstances, we object to the 
decoration of architectural forms by 
illuminated colours. Holy light is co- 
loured light, white light and white- 
wash leave the mind as they find it, 
a sheet of blank paper. We regard, 
then, the use of colour less as an ab- 
stract principle, than as a question 
of detail and application, the right 
direction of fitting means to the re- 
quired ends. When the architecture 
is merely constructional and acces- 
sory, serving, as in La Sainte Chap- 
elle in Paris, for a simple casket to 
contain the painted picture or the 
jewelled glass: or, on the other hand, 
when the painting is kept duly sub- 
ordinate to the general architectural 
design: when, again, the colour is 
made a fitting accompaniment to the 
form, each set in the same key, each 
subserving one concerted harmony 
—in all these instances we are 
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bound to admit that chromatic de- 
coratidns, whether in painted win- 
dows, precious marbles, or picture- 


frescoes, are permissible and laud-. 


able, subserving the one great end,—- 
artexpression. But we thank God 
that the ways of art are no less 
manifold than the works of Nature. 
The golden sunset closes the day in 
glory, and comes as a thanksgiving 
after Nature’s banquet; and then, 
when the night’s repose has laid to 
rest the fever and the passion of 
the full noonday, morn steps forth 
from the distant hill, clad in the 
cool of grey, the sober tones of 
thought, and toil, and duty. Hach 
and all is lovely, each in its changing 
mood in sympathy with the life and 
thought of man in his aspirations 
and his sorrows, the sternness of his 
duty, or the rapture of his joy. 
There are times assuredly when the 
hoar antiquity of our stone-vaulted 
cathedrals in the solemn gravity of 
subdued grey is more consonant with 
the depths of devotion, and even with 
the soarings of a lofty imagination, 
than any painted church decorated 
even by Givtto or the German Hess. 
Yet perhaps, on the other hand, we 
might not always wish to worship in 
the severe sternness of the cold north. 
The imagination sometimes kindles 
with ardour, the emotions are aroused 
to transport, and instead of the neu- 
tral tones of calm contemplation, the 
ecstatic colouring of prismatic rays 
can aloné respond to the transport of 
worship. Thus we confess that on 
entering that richest of modern in- 
teriore, the All-Saints Chapel at 
Munich, the intensity of colour which 
meets the eye reflects itself inwardly 
upon the mind—sacred light seems 
to illumine the thoughts—a halo sur- 
rounds the mental images, and visions 
of beauty robed in heavenly splen- 
dour enter the chambers of the soul. 
How far such mental states of rap- 
tured intoxication are compatible 
with the sobriety of reason or the 
steadfastness of duty, we do not 
. here stop to inquire. Still, if we 
may appeal to experience, we be- 
lieve that these sumptuous decora- 
tions may subserve some high spirit- 
ual growth, Certain glowing vi- 
sions of prophecy, the new heaven 
aod the new earth, the city of pure 
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gold and the gates of pearl, may then 
seem an accomplished reality. Such 
mental states are necessarily in their 
occurrence exceptional, and in like 
manner architectural decorations of 
this ultra intensity will always, we 
hope, equally remain exceptional 
luxuries, for as it were the occasional 
jubilees of the soul. Christianity, . 
which is specially the gospel for the 
poor, must not, at least in ber ordi- 
nary walks, be adorned so sumpta- 
ously. We have never been able to 
regard these gorgeous churches as a 
fitting refuge for the poor kneeling 
in their rags, or as suited to the 
preaching of those plain practical 
truths which go to the governing of 
the daily life. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that these triumphs and ap- 
pliances of art—this bringing toge- 
ther for the honour of God, and as a 
foreshadowing of heaven, all that is 
most beautiful and costly on earth— 
have both in Germany and Italy 
given to Christianity itself a prestige 
with the multitude,—given to the 
ritdal of Christendom, among the 
religions of the world, a fitting gran- 
deur aod supremacy. 

High art has long been for us in 
England a watchword, and some few 
of our artists have striven to make it 
a national reality. Mr. Watts has re- 
cently uncovered a great frescoe in the 
Halls of Liscoln’s Inn; and Ward, 
Herbert, and others, have laboured 
earnestly in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to make historic art the worthy 
chronicler of their nation’s deeds. 
They may possibly have failed in 
their endeavours; but, at least, of . 
this one thing we ure certain, that 
both in their failures aud their suc- 
cesses they are alike dissimiiar from 
their German brethren. To the Ger- 
man morbid spiritualism, we English- 
men oppose a heaithful nature. To 
the sickly introversion upon self-con- 
sciousness, we contrast a bold seizure 
upon material traths and physical 
attributes. For the vagueness of a 
visionary and impossible ideal, we 
substitute the actuality of individual 
life, energetic and earnest. Still 
more, in place of a legendary Catholi- 
cism, which often only fosters art in 
the betrayal of genius, the Protestant 
painter emancipated from the grave- 
clothes and mortmain of catacombs 
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and cloisters, can henceforth become 
the companion of science and the hand- 
maid of civilisation, range through 
the fields of nature, and throw his 
healthful energies into the progres- 
sive life of a free and prosperous 
people. 

It is good to cross the channel, 
. if only to understand ' ourselves ‘by 
contrast.' The three great national 
echools, the French, the German, and 
the English, bave alike been seized by 
medieval fervour. “Yet with what 
different result. French art, in its at- 
tempt to become religions, is notori- 
ously irreligions. The French Ma- 
donna is a’ flirting, fascinating gri- 
sette, or a sorrowing Magdalen. ‘The 
French raint is but a sinner in the 
sackcloth of suffering; the French 
heaven but a select company from 
the Champs Elysées; and their 
angels took to wings only when tired 
of tip-toe flight in the ‘Casino. Jn 
England, too, under the name of 
pre-Raphaelitism, we have had our 
medieval furor; yet how diverse 
either from French license or Ger- 
man austerity. Our English school 
is rather secular than sacred. The 
literal study of’ nature, rather than 
the servile copyism of early Italian 
masters, is its fundametital ereed and 
practice. Instead of aspiring to a 
visionary ideal, it contentedly adheres 
to the sober truth of individual’ na- 
ture. Instead of dreaming on in 
shadowy mazes far away on the out- 
lying frontier of matter and spirit, 
our English school boldly takes its 
Stand on the actual and tangible, 
and depicts with utmost vigour just 
what it sees. Lastly, im lien of a 
dun, dirty, and melancholy colour, 
falsely deemed the appropriate garb 
to solemn thought, oar own pre- 
Raphaelites glory in prismatic lustre, 
seek to outvie the sunshine of nature, 
xpd to ont-rival the richness of Titian. 
They certainly have especial sins, 
peculiarly their own, for which to 
answer; but assuredly they stand 
exonerated from the defects, and 
even from the merits of German 
epiritualists. 
“In Munich we have seen there is 
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much that is false, much which, pre. 
tending to the sublime, ends ‘in the 
ridiculous. We have seen that the 
so-called religious art is often little 
better than whine, cant, and grimace 
—the refuge of mental weakness— 
poetasters taking to hymns because 
eusiest of composition—men making 
sermons who are incapable of) other 
work. But, at the same time, letius 
accord to Munich art and the Ger- 
man Christian school: the bonour 
which is their due. Honour assur- 
edly acernes to patent plodding Ja- 
bour; reward awaits: on learning; 
and knowledge, even in. the arts, 
constitutess in some’ sense power, 
Princes, we have seen, have bestowed 
a regal patronage; and both artists 
and monarchs have been fired: by 
noble ambition to restore to art its 
ancient glory. We are not unmind- 
ful of the high service thus conferred 
upon a nation and a people in these 
strenuous efforts to give to tbe reli- 
gion, the history, and the literature 
of their country, adequate pictorial 
expression. To so noble an enter- 
prise Jet commensurate honour be 
awarded. Even upon the works 
themselves we have endeavoured to 
bestow that measure-of praise which 
is undoubtedly their due. Bat it 
is the misfortune of these efforts 
that the antecedents of Germany 
have not fostered germs indigenous 
to this exotic growth. A southern 
plant has been uprooted from. the 
soil of its birth, and taken into exile 
far from the sun that had cherished 
its growth, its vigour is blighted, its 
flower faded. Better had it been to 
tend the hardy pine upon the mout- 
tain steep. But the life that once 
was in Germany—a burgber life of 
sturdy liberty, having died. out, this 
country in art, as in polity, now finds 
her nationality in jeopardy. ©The art 
of Dorer and Van Eyck is extinct. 
In its stead Perugino and Pinta- 
ricchio, ravished from the rest: of 
hallowed tombs, are dragged over 
snowy Alps, across three centuries of 
history, and now come with tbe 
skeleton touch of death to mock the 
ways of Nature. 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S ADVENTURES IN SOMALI’ LAND. 
EXPERIENTIA DOCKT. 


Jordans, April 1860. 


My pear Biackwoop,—I now send you, the narrative.of my first adventures 
in Africa, and trust my experiences may, prove in some/degree as useful to suc- 
ceeding generations of travellers as other men’s “ Travels” have been to me.; 
and then I shall be fully repaid for the trouble, of writing. 

There is much in the old adage,“ Experientia docet);” and if men did not 
give their experiences, there would.be little use,in) what they did for the ad- 
vancement of discovery and science. 

In these pages I have endeavoured to explain; how my natural bent.and the 
habits of my life first led me to Africa, and how, by the leading-strings of fate, 
assisted and led on from one. thing to, another, I have been. induced to retara 
there, and am now going fora third time again. 

Should these papers appear to you, on,inspection, likely to be of any use to 
fature travellers, I would beg you to insert them in your Magazine. ' 

I must explain that I never kept diaries.with a view to publishing what, I 
wrote, and for this reason I regret to say that there are many very interesting 
stories and anecdotes, illustrative of this, peculiar,race as to, their, characters 
and minds, which were told. me io ordinary conversation, bat which I omitted 
to record, and now fear I do not recollect, sufficiently well to be justified, in 

ublishing. 
; Destier I would add, I have been obliged to extract. nearly as much matter 
from letters which I wrote to my mother, and which have: all been sedulously 
kept, as from the diaries themselves. 

May this confession be a warning to others who, travel, and. a caution to be 
precise in recording everything they see and hear, for the better guidance, of 
those who follow after them. 

The papers recording my second and succeeding travels in Africa have al- 
ready appeared in your Magazine for September, October, and November. last; 
and I hope, with God’s grace; I shall ere long (probably about three years 
hence) again return from the land of the blacks; and fully complete the history 
I have begun, and be able to give, from comparative views of the country and 
its various peoples, much more general and important information than any 
isolated accounts could furnish. 

To explain my intentions in my third. expedition to, Africa, on which 
I expect to start in a few days, I may mention, that the. object Ihave 
now in view is to determine whether or not, the Victoria Nyanza, which, I 
discovered in 1858, is the principal source of the Nile ; and to do so, I propose 
starting from Zanzibar, passing up the west flank of the Nyanza, and coming 
on the White Nile at. Gondokero, whence, if Mr, Petherick, H.B,M. Consul 
for Soudan, comes to meet me, a3 he has offered to. do, provided he gets the 
— of our Government; we shall probably sail down the great stream 
together. tid 

This expedition, I must add, was proposed by Sir Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son the first morning after my last retura from Africa, and has since been sup- 
ported and carried out by the influence of the Earl de Grey, and Ripon (Presi- 
dent) and the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, they inducing the 
two governments (Home and Indian) to advance me money and other, means 
. for carrying it out. y 

It is strange that, on being obliged to abandon the prosecution of my 
discovery of the lake, I had made.up my mind. te return. there again as soon 
as I could obtain permission to do so, being convinced in my own mind that 
it would prove to be the source of the Nile, then little suspecting that so 
much importance would be attached to it by the great geographers of Great 
Britain. My surprise may therefore be imagined when I found, on opening 
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my maps to Sir Roderick the very first day, and explaining to him what I had 
Gone, he said, without a second thought about it, ‘Speke, we must send you 


there again.” 


What followed I need not tell,—Salaam. 


Tr was in the year 1849, at the 
expiration of the Punjaub campaign, 
under Lord Gough, where | lad 
been actively engaged ‘as a subal- 
tern officer in the (so-called) fighting 
brigade of General Sir Colin: Camp- 
bell’s division of the army, adding my 
mnite to the four successive victorious 
actions — Ramouggér, Sadoolapore, 
Chillianwallah, and ‘Guzerat—that I 
first ‘conceived the idea of exploring 
Central, Equatorial Africa. My plan 
was made with a view of collecting 
the fauna of ‘those regions, to’ com- 
plete and fully develop ‘# museum 
in’ my father’s house,’a nucleus’ of 
which I had already formed . from 
the rich menageries of India, the 
Himalaya Mountains, and Tibet ; my 
idea in selecting that field for my 
future researches being that I should 
find within it various orders and 
species of animals hitherto unknown. 
Although Major Cornwallis Harris, 
Rauppell, and others had by this time 
well-nigh exhausted, by their assidu- 
ous investigations, all discoveries in 
animal life, both in the northern and 
southern extremities of Africa, in the 
lowlands’ of’ Kaffraria im ‘the south, 
and the highlands of Ethiopia in the 
north, no one as yet had penetrated 
to the centre in the low latitudes 
near ‘the equator: and by latitudinal 
differences { thought I should obtain 
new ‘descriptions and» ‘varieties of 
animals. 


The time I proposed’ to myself for - 


éarrying this scheme into operation 
was my farlough — a lease of three 

ars’ Jeave of absence from India, 
which I should become entitled to at 
the expiration of ten years’ service 
in India; bat’ I would not ‘leave the 
reader to infer that'I intended: devot- 
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ing the whole of my furlough to this 
one pursuit alone. Two of the three 
years were to be oecupied: in collects 
ing animals, and descending -by the 
valley of the’ Nile to Egypt: and 
England, whilst the third: year was 
to be spent in indulgent recreations 
at home after my labours should: be 
over. 

I had now served five years in the 
Indian army, and five’ years were 
left to serve ere I+ should beconie 
entitled to take my furlough. Dar: 
ing this time I had to consider ‘two 
important questions: How I should 
be able, out of my very limited pay 
as a subaltern officer, to meet: the 
heavy expenditure which'such a vast 
undertaking would ‘necessarily ins 
volve ? and how, before leaving India, 
I might best employ any local leave 
I could obtain, in completing my 
already commenced collections of the 
fauna of that country and its: adjacent 
hill-ranges ?* 

Previous’ experience had ° taught 
me the most economieal mode of 
living was to be obtained in» the 
prosecution of my chief hobby. | In 
the backwoods and jungles no cere 
mony or etiquette’ provokes un 
necessary expenditure ; — whilst. the 
fewer men and material I took with 
me on my sporting excursions: the 
better sport I always got, and the 
freer and more independent I was to 
earry on the chase.) I need now-only 
say I acted on this conviction, andl 
think, I may add, I managed it suc 
cessfully. lor there are now! but few 
animals to be found in either India, 
Tibet, or the Himalaya Mountains; 
specimens of which have not’ fallen 
victims to my gun. Of this the pater- 
nal hall is an existing testimony.t 





* Without exception, and after having now shot over three quarters’ of, the 
globe, I can safely say, there does not exist any placein the whole wide world 
which affords such a diversity of sport, such interesting animals, or such enchanting 
scenery, as well as pleasant climate and temperature, as these various countries of 
my first experiences ; but the more especially interesting was ‘Tibet so to me, from 
the fact that I was the first man who penetrated into many of its remotest parts; 
and discoveréd many of its numerous animals. 


+ Jordans, near Iiminster. 
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The 3d September 1854 completed 
my tenth year’s servitude in India, 
and on the succeeding day, the 4th, 


I embarked on board one of the P.. 


and Q. Company's steamers at Cal- 
cutta, and left the Indian shore for 
Aden; ‘but previously to departure 
I purchased various cheap articles 
of barter, all as tempting and. sedac- 
tive as IL could find for the  simple- 
minded negroes of Africa... These 
consisted principally of cheap guns, 
revolving pistols, swords, eheap. cut- 
lety of all sorts, beads, cotton stuffs 
of variety, and sewing material, &c., 
&c., &c., to the amount of £390 ster- 
ling. Arrived at Aden; my first 
step) was to visit Colonel Outram, 
the’ brigadier in command of: the 
station, to open my iviews to him 
with regard to pénetrating Africa, 
and to solicit his assistance to my 
doing so, by granting introductory 
letters to the native chiefs on. the 
coast, and in any other manner. that 
he could. But to my utter astonish- 
ment and discomfiture, with the frank 
and characteristic ardour which has 
marked him through life, be at once 
said he would not only withhold his 
influence, but would prohibit my 
going there at all, as the countries 
opposite to Aden were so extremely 
dangerous for any foreigners to travel 
in, that he considered it his duty as.a 
Christian to prevent, as far as he was 
able, anybody from hazarding his. life 
there. This opposition, fortunately, 
only lasted for a time. After repeated 
supplications on my part, the gener- 
ous kind nature of the Colonel over- 
came him, and he thougbt of a pretext 
by which, should anything serious 
happen to me, there would not re- 
main any onus on his conscience.* 
The Bombay Government at, that 
time had been induced to. order an 
expedition to be organised for the 
purpose of investigating the Somali 
country (a large tract of land lying 
due south of Aden, and. separated 
only from the Arabian coast by the 
Gulf of Aden), and had appointed 
_ three officers, Lieutenant Burton to 
command, and Lieutenants Stroyan 
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and Herne to assist in its conduct. 
To. this project Golonel Outram had 
ever been adverse, and had remon- 
strated, with the Government about 
it, declaring, as his opinion, the 
scheme to be quite unfeasible. The 
Somal, he said, were the most savage 
of all, African savages, and, were. of 
such a wild and inhospitable nature 
that.no stranger could, possibly Jive 
amongst them. The Government, 
however, relying on. the ability. of 
one who, so successfully made the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, in opposition te 
all. preconceived notions of its im- 
possibility,, were bent. .at. east. io 
giving the Lieutenant a chance .of 
showing what he could do in this 
even darker land, and he then was 
oecupied in Aden maturing his plans 
of procedure. 

This, then, was the opportunity the 
Oolonel took advantage of, advising 
me to ask Lieutenant Burton to in- 
corporate me in his expedition, at the 
same time saying that, if it was found 
to be agreeable. to Lieutenant Burton, 
he would back my application to the 
Indian Government, obtain a cancel 
of my furloagh, and get me.put on 
service-daty asa member of the ex: 
pedition. 

Nothing could have suited, me 
better. Lieutenant Burton was agree- 
able, and 1 was. at once: installed, in 
the expedition. My travelling, map- 
ping,} and collecting propensities,, it 
was thought wonld be of service to 
the ends ofthe expedition ; and by my 
being incorporated ia it, there would 
be no chance of my ranuing, counter 
to it, by. travelling on. its. line, of 
march, and possibly giving rise, to 
disturbances with the natives. 

Before proceeding further in the 
patrative of events as they occurred, 
it would: be as well, perhaps, to anti, 
cipate a little, and give a general, im- 
pression of. the geography, ethnology, 
history, aud other characteristics of 
the country, under investigation—the 
Somali land—and the way in which 
those investigations, it was intended, 
should be carried out. As will appear 
by the following pages, my experi- 





* We very much sympathise with Sir 


James Outram in his attempt to prevent 


the perilous enterprise of our adventurous friend.-—Ep. B.. M, ‘ 
+ { had then mapped Tibet, and had laid down several new districta which even 
to this day have not been trodden by any Kuropean but myself. 
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ences were mostly confined to the 
north central, parts, in the highlands 
of the Warsingali and Dulbahanta 
tribes. The rest of my information is 
derived from conversations with the 
natives, or: what I have read in some 
very interesting pages in vol. xix. of 
the Royal Geographical Society, writ- 
ten by Lieutenant Cruttenden. 

The Somali cpuntry is an elbow of 
Jand lying between the equator and 
the 11th degree of north latitude, 
which, from. its peculiar form, might 
well be designated the Eastern Horn 
of Africa. The land is, high in the 
north, and has a general declination, 
as. may be seen by the river system, 
to. the south and eastward, but with 
less easting as we come westward. 

It;is separated from the main body 
of Africa by the river Jub, a large 
and fertilising stream, which, rising 
in the mountains of southern Abys- 
sinia, passes between the territories 
of the Gallas on the west, and the 
Somalis on the east, and debouches 
in the Indian Ocean at the northern 
extremity of the Zanzibar coast. Ac- 
cording to Lieut. Cruttenden’s map, 
there are only two other rivers be- 
sides; this of any consequence in the 
Jand,—the Webbe Shebéli, or Haines 
River, which is of considerable im- 
portance, having a large flow of water, 
trending. down a cultivable district 
of rich red soil, and another Jess im- 
portant to the eastward of these two, 
called very unfortunately by him the 
Wady* Nogal. The proper specific 
name for this river has never, to my 
knowledge, been given. It rises in 
some small hills ¢lose overhanging the 
north coast, and runs south-easterly 
into. the Indian Ocean, dividing two 
large territories, called Ugahden, or 
Haud, on the west, and Nogal on the 
east. Ugahden is said to be a flat 
grassy country, of red soil, almost 
stoneless, and having water every- 
where near the pias It is con- 
sidered by the pastoral Somal a fa- 
mous place for keeping cattle, of which 
by report they possess @ great abun- 
dance, such as camels, ponies, cows, 
and Dumba sheep—a fat-tailed ani- 
mal, like the Persian breed. Game 
also abounds in this country, of which 
the gazelles and antelopes, I was as- 
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sured roamed about ‘in vast herds 
like ‘sheep. The Nogal eountry dg 
the opposite of this, containing no. 
thing of any material value in it. The 
rock-formation is all lime, very pute 
and white like marble, which conse- 
quently makes the soil white, ‘and, 
being very stony, is ‘almost barren. 
The Somal keep cattle here, but with 
much apparent difficulty, being, from 
the scarcity of springs and want’of 
water, obliged to march ‘about, fol- 
lowing the last falls of rain, to obtain 
fresh herbage for their cattle. My 
first and greater journey gave me an 
insight into this portion of the ‘in- 
terior of the country south of Bunder 
Goree. It was very ‘interesting, 
though not profitable, from its never 
having been visited by ary Europeans 
before. I observed here two distinct 
leading features in‘ its physical geo- 
graphy. The first is a narrow hill- 
range, about 180 miles long, and-20 
or more broad, which is occupied by 
two large tribes—the Warsingali ‘on 
the east, and a branch of the Habr 
Gerbajis on the west. It is situated 
at an average distance of from 200 
yards to 3 or 4 miles from the &ea- 
shore, separated from it by a sandy 
flat or maritime plain, and, like the 
line of coast, extends from east to west. 
Immediately due south of Bunder 
Goree, the sea-face, or northern slopes 
of this range, are very steep and ‘ir- 
regular, being trenched down by deep 
ravines, which, during the’ rainy’ eea- 
son, shed their water across the mari- 
time plain into the Gulf of Aden. 
The lower folds on this side of the 
range are composed-of brown rocks 
and earth, having little or no vegeta- 
tion upon them, and are just as*un- 
inviting in appearance as the light- 
brown hills which fringe the’ coast of 
Arabia, as seen by voyagers on’ the 
Red Sea. Further up the hill, in the 
central folds of the range, this great 
sterility changes for a warm’ Tich 
clothing of bush-jungle and a’ little 
grass. Gum-trees, myrrh, and some 
varieties of the frankincense are found 
in great profusion, as well as a variety 
of the aloe plant, from which ‘the So- 
malis manufacture good strong cord- 
age. The upper part of the range 1s 
very steep and precipitous, and on 





* Wady, river. 
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this: face. is.well clad with trees and 


bush-jangle. The southern side of 
the range is exactly the opposite, in 
all its characteristics, of the uorthern. 
Instead of having a steep drop of from 
6000 to 7000 feet, it falls by gentle 
slopes. to. successive terraces, like a 
. giant: staircase, to scarcely half that 
depth, where it rests at the head of 
the high plateau land of Nogal, and 
is almost. barren, Nogal, as I have 
said. before, is also. very barren, only 
producing trees, such as the hardy 
acacia and jujube, in sheltered places, 
in the valleys or watercourses which 
drain that land to the south-east. I 
had no means of determining it, but 
should. judge this second great geo- 
graphical feature, the plateau, of No- 
gal, by the directions its streams lie 
in, to have a gradual decreasing de- 
clination, like all the rest of the in- 
terior, from the north, where it aver- 
ages from an altitude of 3000 to 4000 
feet. to the level of the sea on south 
and by east. 

By histories furnished me by the 
natives who accompanied me on the 
journeys I undertook, it appears the 
preseat Somalis are of rather recent 
origin, not more than four and a half 
centuries old. About the year 1413, 
an Arab chieftain, Darud-bin-Ismail, 
who had been disputing with an elder 
brother for certain territorial rights 
at Mecca, was overpowered and 
driven from the Mussulman Holy 
Land, and marched southwards, ac- 
companied by a large number of faith- 
ful followers, amongst whom was an 
Asyri damsel, of gentle blood and, in- 
teresting beauty, whom_ he subse- 
quently married, to Makallah, on the 
southern shores of Arabia, Once 
arrived there, this band of vanquished 
fugitives hired vessels, and, crossing 
the Gulf of Aden, came to Bunder 
Goree. Here they were hospitably 
received by the then governing people, 
who, for the most part, were Chris- 
tians—probably Gallas and Abyssin- 
ians— who, judging from the few 
archeological remains they subse- 
quently lett behind them, must have 
lived in a far more advanced state of 
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Civilisation than the present Somali 


e 
were goyerned by one man, pti 
Kio, who had ‘a Uepiity ‘called Wurt- 
rah, renowned alike for his ferocity 
of character and his ability to ‘go- 
vern. 

For some years Darnd and ‘his 
Arab followers led a i peaceable 
life, gaining the confidence of ‘his 
host, and inspiring Kin’s subjects 
with a reverence for their superior 
talents. In process of time, by inter- . 
marriage and proselytising, thése 
Mossulmans increased in number, 
and gained such strength, that they 
began to covet, and finally determined 
to take the country from the rate 
that had preceded them. This pro- 
ject, by various intrigues and machi- 
nations, was easily effected ; and’ Kin, 
with all his Christians, was driven 
back to his native highlands’ “%n 
Ethiopia, Darud now was paramonnt 
in all this land, and reigned uutil he 
died, when an only son by his Asyri 
wife succeeded to him. This man’s 
name was Kab! Ullah, who had a son 
called Harti. On succeeding’ his fa- 
ther, Harti had three sons, called 
respeetively, in order of birth, Wars- 
ingali, Dulbahanta, and Mijjerth- 
aine.. Amongst these three he di- 
vided his kingdom, which to ‘this 
day. retains the names. ‘The’ Mij- 
jerthaine dispersed over the eastern 
Pee of the land, the’ Warsingali 

eld the central, and the Dulbahanitas 
the western territories,* 

Subsequently to this period,’ an 
Arab called Isaakh came across from 
Southern Arabia and established him- 
self forcibly at Meyet, and founded 
the three different nations who tiow 
occupy all the coast-line from Ras 
Galwénee on the eastward to Zeyleh 
on the extreme west of the Somali 
country. Isaakb, it ‘appears, “had 
three wives, who gave in issue’ three 
sons, and among these three men was 
divided the whole country which he 
subdued. ‘ 

Forming themselves into ‘tribes, 
the senior or Habr Gerhajis, by con- 
stant feuds and other causes, are much 


i 





* Lieutenant Cruttenden, in his geographical treatise, describes the Darood fimily 
as being divided into. four tribes, and in addition to the three of which I héard, 
places the fourth or Murreyhan in his map to the’ southward’ of the country of 
Ozahden, lying between his Wady Nogal and the Webbe Shebéli rivers. 
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distributed about the country, but 


mostly occupy the hilly grounds to 


the southward of the coast-line ; 
whilst the Habr Owel, or second in 
order of birth, possess all the coast 
of Berbera between Zeyleh and Kur- 
rum; and the third, or Habr Teljala, 
hold all the rest thence eastwards to 
Heir. 

The Somalis have been chiefly 
known to us since the time of our 
taking occupation of Aden, whither 
- many of them resort with their tribes 
and families to carry on trade, or do 
the more menial services of porterage 
and donkey-driving, They are at 
once easily recognised by the over- 
land traveller, by their singular ap- 
pearance and boisterous manner, as 
well as by their cheating and lying 
propensities, for which they are, pe- 
culiarly notorious ; indeed, success in 
fraud is more agreeable to them than 
any other mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood, and the narration of such acts 
is their greatest delight in conversa- 
tion. They excel as donkey-boys 
even the Egyptians, As may be 
coucluded from their history, they 
are a mixed Ham-Shemitic race, but 
differing considerably from both io 
their general appearance, though re- 
taining certain characteristics of both 
these breeds. They are a tall slender 
people, light and agile as deer ; slightly 
darker than, though much the colour 
of Arabs, with thin lip and rather 
Grecian noses compared with blacks, 
but with woolly heads like the 
true negroes. Their natures are so 
boisterous and warlike, that at Aden 
it has been found necessary to disarm 
them. When they first arrived there, 
it was not an uvusual sight to see 
the men of different tribes, on. the 
hill-sides that form the face of the 
“crater,” fighting battles-royal with 
their spears and shields; and even 
to this day, they, without their arms, 
sometimes have hot contests, by pelt- 
ing one another with sticks and stones. 
There is scarcely a man of them who 
does not show, some scars of wounds 
received in these turmoils, some ap- 
parently so deep that it is marvel- 
lous how they ever recovered from 
them. 

Their costome is very simple. - The 
mefi wear a single sheet of long cloth, 
eight cubits long, thrown over the 
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shoulder, much after the fashion, of 


the Scotsman’s plaid. Some shave 
their head, leaving, it. bare; thers 
wear the mape of,a lion, as a wig, 
while those who affect, the dandy, 
allow their hair to grow, and jauntily 
place some sticks ,in it, resembling 
the Chinaman’s.joss-sticks, which, 
when arranging their. toilet, they use 
as a comb, aud all carry as weapons 
of defence a, spear and shield,a shi} 
lelagh, and a long two-edged . knife, 
The women clotbe more extensively, 
though not much so. Fastening 9 
cloth tightly round the, body imme- 
diately under their arms, they allow 
it to fall evenly down to the ground, 
and effectually cover their legs. up, 
The married ones evease, their hair 
in a piece of blue cloth, gathering it 
up at the back of. the head in the 
fashion of English ,women of the 
present day; this is a sign of wed- 
lock. The, virgins wear theirs loose, 
plaited in small plaits of three, which, 
being parted in the centre, allows the 
hair to fall evenly down all round 
the head like a well-arrapged mop, 
On approaching ne. of, these , fairs, 
they seductively give their beads.a 
cant backwards, witha. halfside- 
jerk, which parts the locks in front, 
and discloses a pretty little smiling 
face, with teeth as white as pearls 
and lips as red as rubies. Pretty as 
they are when young, this, beauty 
fades at once after bearing . children, 
and all their fair proportions go with 
it. After that marked, peculiarity 
of female negroes, they swell about 
the waist, and have that, large de- 
velopment bebind, which, in polite 
language, is called steatopyga. Al- 
though they are, Mussalmans, none 
wear the yashmac, 

In consequence of the poorness of 
their land, almost all the Somalis are 
wandering pastorals, which of itself 
is enough to account. for their tur- 
bulent natures. The system of ,go- 
vernment. they maintain, is, purely 
patriarchal, and is, succeeded, to by 
order of birth generally in a, regular 
and orderly manner, attributable, it 
would appear, to the, reverence , the? 
feel for preserving. their purity of 
blood, The, head. of. each,,clan., is 
called Gerad, or Sultan, who, would 
be powerless in himself were he not 
supported by the united influence of 
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all the royal family. When any dis- 
turbanees or great. disputes arise, the 
sultan is consulted, wlio collects his 
elders in parliament to ‘debate the 
matter over, and, through them, 
ascertain the people’s feelings. Petty 
disputes are settled by the elders 
without avy further reference. Jn 
most. cases war arises from blood- 
fends, when a member of one clan 
kills the subject of another, and will 
not pay the recognised valuation of 
the party injured, or allow himself 
to be given up to the vengeance of 
the family who has sustained the 
loss. In such cases as these, whole 
tribes voluntarily march out. to re- 
venge the deed by forcibly taking as 
many cattle from the aggressor as 
the market. valuation may amount 
to. Thus a war, once contracted, 
does not subside for years, as by re- 
peated deaths among the contending 
parties the balance of blood-money 
never can be settled. Moreover, the 
inflicted punishment seldom falls on 
the immediate party concerned; 
added to which, in wars of tribes, 
everybody helps himself to’ his 
enemy's cattle in the best way he can, 
and men formerly poor now suddenly 
become rich, which gives a zest’ to 
the extension of the contest nothing 
else could produce. Indeed, , the 
poorer orders of Somal are only too 
glad to have a good pretext for a 
fight, as a means of bettering their 
condition, by adding a few more head 
of cattle to their stock. Were this 
not the case, there would be no fight- 
ing whatever, as the sultan would 
be powerless to raise an army against 
the inclination of the people. War 
only ceases when both sides become 
exhausted, and withdraw as by mu- 
tual consent. The great object in 
these encounters is to steal away as 
many cattle as possible without risk 
of person, and such feats are boasted 
of -with rapture when | returning 
home with any prize. In the ad- 
ministration of justice they consult 
the Mosaic law, as given in the 
Koran, taking life for life, and kind 
' for kind. The northern Somal have 
no permanent villages in the interior 
of the country, as the ground is not 
cultivated; but they scatter about, 
constantly moving with their flocks 
and herds to any places within their 
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limited districts where water is to be 
found, and erect.temporary huts of 
sticks, covered with grass mats; 
or, when favourable, they throw up 
loose stone walls like the dykes, in 
Scotland. But on the sea-coast, 
wherever there are harbours for 
shipping, they build permanent vil- 
Jages on a very. primitive scale. 
These are composed of square mat 
walls, supported by sticks, and all 
huddled together, and partitioned off © 
for the accommodation of the various 
families, near which there are usually 
one or more square box-shaped stone 
buildings, the property of the chief 
of the place, which are, designated 
forts, though there is nothing in 
their artless construction to deserve 
this name. They are all composed 
of blocks of. coralline, cemented ‘to- 
gether with mortar extracted, from 
the same material. Like nearly all 
places within the tropics, this coun- 
try is visited by regular monsoons, or 
seasons, in which the winds prevail 
constantly in one direction; , conse- 
quently vessels can only come into 
the harbours during five months of 
the’entire year, or from the 15th No- 
vember to the 15th April, to trade 
with the people; and then the Somal 
bring the products of their country, 
such as sheep, cows, ghee, mats made 
by the women from certain grasses 
and the Daum palm, ostrich feathers, 
and_ hides, and settle on the coast to 
exchange them in barter with the 
outer merchants, such as Arabs and 
men, from Catch, who bring thither 
cloths, dates, rice, beads, and iron for 
that purpose. 

Of all the trading places on the 
coast, the most important is Berbera; 
it is, in fact, the great emporium of 
Somali Jand, and we must. call the 
reader’s attention to it, since it forms 
the chief point of interest in these 
pages. It is on the same, meridian 
as Aden, and only divided from 
it by the gulf of that name. Al- 
though it is of such great, import- 
ance, it is only inhabited, during the 
five:‘motiths of the favourable mon- 
soon, when great caravans come up 
from the rich provinces which lie to 
its sonth and. south-west, the prinei- 
pal ones being those from Ugahden 
and Harar. _ rh Ca 

Having now given a general sketch 
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of the country, we shall enter upon 
the ‘objects of the expedition: It 
was obvions, by'the lay of the land, 
that the richest and’ most interesting 
part of the’ country must’ be that 
which lies between the Jub and 
Webbe Shebéli ‘rivers, and it was ‘the 
most accessible to inspection, as large 
and powerful caravans, travelling 
southwards through Ugahden, much 
frequent it.. Seeing this, Lieutenant 
Burton conceived the idea of waiting 
until the breaking-up of the Berbera 
fair, when the caravans disperse to 
their homes, to travel by the ordinary 
caravan route, through the Ugahden 
country to the Webbe Shebéli, and 
on to Ganianah, to proceed further by 
any favonrable opportunity to the 
Zanzibar coast. 

It' was now, however, early Octo- 
‘ber, and fully five montlis must elapse 
ere we could’ finally enter on our 
march. In the mean time,’ Lieutén- 
ant Barton, desirous of becoming 
acquainted as far as possible with 
the habits of the people we were 
destined to ‘travel amongst, as well 
‘as the nature of the country and the 
modes. of travelling in this terrd in- 
cognita, determited’ on ‘making an 
experimental tour to Harar, a place 
which had never been entered by any 
Haropean, and was said to be inac- 
‘cessible to them! Harar, as I have 
said before, sends caravans annually 
to the Berbera fair, and therefore 
comes within the influence of British 
— Taking advantage of this, 

ieutenant Burton ordered Lieuten- 
ant Herne to go to Berbera whilst 
he was on this expedition, to keep 
up a diversion in his favour, arming 
him with instructions, that in case 
he was detained in Harar by the 
‘Amir of that place,» Lieutenant 
Herne might detain their caravan 
as a ransom for his release. 

Farther, to obtain more accurate 
knowledge concerning the march of 
the Ugahden caravans, to gain an in- 
sight into tle market transactions of 
Berbera, and to collect cattle for our 
final march, it was deemed advisable 
he should go there. ‘Lieutenant Stro- 
yan, as soon ‘as he could manage it, 
was also to goto Berbera to assist 
him. Thus everybody had a daty to 
perform duriog this interregnum but 
myself. 
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Dreading the ‘monotony of a. sta- 
tion life, 1mow volunteered to travel 
in any direction my commandant 
might think proper to direct, and to 
any length of time he might consider 
it advisable for me to be away. | This 
proposition had its effect, as afford- 
ing ao extra opportunity of obtain- 
ing the knowledge we all ‘ desired, 
and instructions were: drawn up for 
my guidance. I was to proceed to 
Bander Goree, on the Warsingali 
frontier, to penetrate the country 
southwards as far as possible, pass- 
ing over the maritime hill-range, 
and, turning thence westwards, was 
to inspect the Wady Nogal, and 
march direct on Berbera, to meet 
our brothers Stroyan and Herne, -at 
a date not later than the 15th Jaou- 
ary 1855. Whilst travelling, I was 
to remark upon the watershed -of 
the country, plot the route I tra- 
velled, keep copious notes on every- 
thing I saw, and collect specimens -of 
natural history in all its’ branches, 
as well as observe and register all 
meteorological phenomena, and buy 
camels and ponies for the great fu- 
tare expedition. 

Funds for the expenses of this un- 
dertaking were not available from 
the public purse, as the Government 
had stipulated that the whole sam 
they would advance for this great 
expedition should not exceed £1000, 
and, for security's sake, had decided 
on paying it by instalments of £250 
at a time. I therefore, desirous to 
render as much assistance as lay 
within my power to further the cause 
I had embarked upon, volunteered 
to advance the necessary suin from 
my owa private resources, trusting 
to the future for being repaid. 

This project settled, I at once ‘set 
to work, and commenced layiog. in 
such stores as were necessary for an 
outfit, whilst Lieutenant Burton, 
who had been long resident in Aden, 
engaged two men to assist me on 
the journey. The first was a man 
named Samater, who ranked highly 
in his country, to be my Abban, or 
protector. The daty of abbanship 
is of the greatest. importance, for it 
rests entirely on his honesty whether 
his clieut can succeed in doing any- 
thing in the country he takes him 
through. Arabs, when travelling 
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under their protection, have: to ask 
his permission for everything they 
may wish to do, and cannot: even 
make a march, or purchase anything, 
without his sanction being first. ob- 
tained. The Abban ~ introduces: the 
erson under his protection to the 
chief of his clan, is answerable for 
all outrages committed on the way, 
and is the recognised go-between in 
all questions of dispute or: barter, 
and in every other fashion. The 
second man was also a Warsingali,* 
by name Abmed, who knew a slight 
smattering of Hindustani, and acted 
as interpreter between us. I then 
engaged two other men, a Hindu- 
stani ‘butler named Imam, anda 
Seedi called Farhan: this latter 
man was a perfect Hercules in sta- 
ture, with huge arms and limbs, 
knit together with largely developed 
ropy-looking muscles.. He had a 
large head, with small eyes, flabby 
squat nose, and prominent muzzle 
filled with sharp-pointed teeth, in 
imitation of a crocodile. He had been 
tried in warfare, and was proved val- 
orous' and cunning in the art, and 
promised to be a very efficient guard 
forme. The next thing of most im- 
portance to be considered was the 
dress I should wear. I first consulted 
the Colonel (Outram), who said ‘he 
was averse to our going in disguise, 
thinking that lowering ourselves. in 
this manner would’ operate against 
me in the estimation of the patives. 
But this did not suit Lieutenant 
Burton’s plans, who, not wishing to 
be conspicuous whilst travelling to 
Harar, determined on going there 
disguised as an Arab merchant, and 
thought it better we shonld appear as 
his disciples, in accordance with which 
Lieutenant Herne had already pur- 
chased his dress, and now I bought 
mine. It was anything but. pleasant 
to the feel. I had a huge hot tur- 
ban, a long close-fitting gown, baggy 
loose drawers, drawn in at the an- 
kles, sandals on niy naked feet, and 
silk girdle decorated with pistol 
and dirk, As an outfit for this 
especial journey, I bought at Aden 
£120 worth of miscellaneous articles, 
consisting chiefly of English and 
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American sheeting, some coarse ‘fa- 
brics of indigo-dyed Indian manu- 
facture; several sacks of dates. and 
rice,.and a large. quantity of | salt, 
with a few coloured stuffs of greater 
value than the other cloths, to give 
away as presents to the native chiefs. 
As defensible and: other useful, .im- 
plements for the scientific, portion of 
the expedition, I took rifles, guns, 
muskets,’ pistols, sabres, ammunition 
in great quantity, large commodious 
camel-boxes | for. carrying specimens 
of natural bistory, one sextant and 
artificial horizop, three boiling-point 
and. common atmospheric thermo- 
meters, and one primitive kind of 
camera obscura, which I had made 
at Aden under the ingenious super- 
vision of Lieutenant Herne. The 
whole was ready by the 18th October 
1854, when I embarked in an Arab 
vessel, attired in my oriental ¢os- 
tume, with my retinue and kit com- 
plete, and cet sail that same evening 
at 6 P.M. , ' 
The voyage, owing to light. an 

varying breezes, was very slow and 
tedious. Instead of performing the 
whole voyage in three days, the. or- 
dinary time, it took us nine. Ac- 
cording to the method of Arab navi- 
gation, instead of going from port, to 
port direct, we first tracked eastward 
along the Arabian shore three. suc- 
cessive days, setting sail at sunrise, 
and anchoring regularly at sundown. 
By this time we were supposed to, be 
opposite Bunder Heis, on the Somali 
coast; and, the Nahkuda (captain) 
thought it time for crossing over the 
Gulf. We therefore put out to sea 
at suprise on the morning of the 2lst, 
and arrived the same evening, by 
mistake, assisted with a stiffish east- 
erly breeze, at a small place called 
Rakudah,' which, by report, \con- 
tained a small fort, three mat huts, 
and many burnt ones, a little to the 
westward of Bunder Heis. My Ab- 
ban accounted for the destruction of 
this place by saying it had been .oc- 
cupied | surreptitiously for a Jong 
period by a people ealled. Rer Dud, 
who sprang from a man called Sam- 
bur-bin-Ishak; but about four years 
ago, the Musa Abokr—a sub-tribe of 





* This proved a great mistake. By having both men ofthe same tribe for my 
entire dependence, they invariably acted in concert against me like two brothers. 
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the Habr Teljala, who were the for- 
mer and rightfal owners of the place, 
suddenly returned, took the usurp- 
ers, by surprise, and, drove them off 
by setting fire to the village. The 
next day, by hard work, tacking up 
the wind, which still continued east- 
erly, we succeeded in reaching Bun- 
der Heis, which, like the last. place, 
was occupied by the Musa Abokr, 
There were four small craft lying 
here, waiting for cargoes, under lee 
of a spur of low bills which consti- 
tuted the harbour; in which, for- 
tunately, there was very, good fishing 
to be obtained. We were detained 
here by adverse and. light winds two 
days, during which time I went on 
shore and paid my respects to the 
Agil (chief) of the place, who lived 
in a small box-shaped stone fort, on 
the west flank of the village of Heis, 
which was very smal], composed, as 
usual, of square mat. buts, all built 
together, aud oecupied, only by a few 
women, who mdde mats, collected 
gums, and stored the produce.of the 
interior, as sheep, cows, and ghee, 
which their men. constantly brought 
down. to them, for shipping off to 
Arabia. The Agil’s reception was 
very warm and polite; he offered 
me everything at his disposal, and 
gave as an honorary present a Damba 
sheep and a bowl of sour camel’s 
milk, which, I thought at the time 
the most delicious; thing L ever 
drank; it is sharp and rough, like 
labourers’ cider, and, drank. in. the 
heat of the day, is most) refreshing. 
When first; taken,.and) until the sto- 
mach becomes accustomed. to it, it 
‘ operates like medicine, and I on this 
occasion was fairly, taken.in. The 
fish we caught were not very good, 
but. comical in. appearance, and of a 
great variety of the, most beautifal 
prismatic e¢olours, changing | in. tint 
as different lights and shades strack 
upon them. 

We left Heis on the 25th, with very 
light. and unfavourable, winds, and 
tracked along shore to the eastward, 
making very little way. The, weather 
continuing the, same,.on the, 26th I 
forced the Nahkuda, much against, 
his will, on at might, as during the 
darker hours the winds were much 
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stronger, and by this means we ar- 
rived at. our, destination at sundown 


on the 27th of October. I bad now 
seen the Somali shore, and. must con- 
fess I was much. disappointed. . All 
that was visible, besides the village 
mentioned, was,a sandy. tract of 
ground, the maritime plain, whioh 
extended in breadth from the | sea- 
shore to some brown-looking) bills in 
the background, from a few hundred 
yards to one. or, two, miles distant, 
And hills and plains—for I could, by 
my close approximation to them, only 
see the brown folds, of the hills, near 
the base—were alike almost destitute 
of any vegetation; whilst not. one 
animal or any other. living creature 
could be seen. 

28th October—The, Abban would 
not allow anybody, to go. on shore 
until certain parties, came. off to wel- 
come us, and invite us to land, such 
being the etiquette, of the country 
when any big-wigs.arrive, After 
the sun rose we were duly honoured 
by the arrival of many half-naked 
dignitaries, who. tenderly. inquired 
after the state of our health,, the 
prosperity or otherwise of our. voy- 
age, the purpose of our coming there, 
and a variety of other such interest- 
ing matters. Then. again they were 
questioned by our people as to the state 
of the country, whether in peace or 
war; how and where the Sultan Gerad 
Mahamed Ali was residing ; if rain had 
lately fallen, and where; if the cat, 
tle were well in, milk;—to which it 
was, responded that everything was 
in the most promising order ;, the 
cattle were flourishing in . the hills, 
where rain had, lately fallen, about 
twenty miles distant from that place ; 
and the Sultan,. with all, the royal 
family,* were there, revelling on milk, 
under the shade of favouring trees, or 
reposedly basking in the warm morn- 
ing sun,, The height of Somali bliss! ! 
The order was, now. given to go 
ashore, and we all, moved off toa 
fort which the Abban said, was his 
own property, in. Goreeat (little Bun- 
der Goree), three miles to the west- 
ward of Bander Goree. There were 
two of these little forts, nears, and @ 
small collection of mat huts, like those 
already described, and of the same 





* The Sultan has four sons. 
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material as all Somali forts’ and huts. 
The kit’ was now’ brought across, and 
placed within the fort I occupied, all 
except the salt, which afterwards 
proved a bone of contention between 
me and the Abban; and the Sultan 
was at once sent for.’ No one could 
move a yard injand, or purchase any- 
thing, without his sanction being first 
obtained. Although Gerad Mahamed 
Ali was living only twenty miles die 
tant from Goreeat, it was not until re 
perted messages had been sent ‘to him, 
and eleven days had elapsed, that he 
answered the summons ‘by his pre- 
sence. In the meanwhile; having no- 
thing better to do during this tedious 
interval, as no people would bring cat- 
tle or anything for sale, I took walks 
about the plain, shooting, and killed 
a new variety of gazelle, called by 
the Somali Déra,* and Salt’s ante- 
Jopes, here called Sagaro, which for- 
tunately were very abundant, though 
rather wild; catching fish, drawing 
with the camera, bathing in the sea, 
Jaxuriating on milk, dates, and rice, 
or talking and gossipping with the 
natives, On one occasion my inter- 
preter came to me with a mysterious 
air, and whispered in my ear that he 
knew of some hidden treasures of 
vast amount, which had been buried 
not far off, under rocky ground, in 
such a way that nobody had ‘been 
able to dig them up, and he wished 
that I, being an ' Englishman, and 
consequently knowing ‘secret arts, ‘as 
well as hikmat (scientifie dodges), 
would direet how to search for these 
treasures. By inquiring farther into 
the matter, it appeared that an old 
man, a miser, who had been hoard- 
ing all his life, was suddenly taken 
i about forty yeats ago, and feared 
he would die; seeing this,’ his rela- 
tives assembled around ‘him to ask 
his blessing’; and the old man, then 
fearing all his worldly egertions 
would end to no good “purpos®, asked 
them to draw near that he might 
tell them where his riches were hid- 
den, but even then he would not dis- 
close the secret, until he was in the 
last’ dying gasp, when he said, “Go 
to a pathway lying between two trees, 
and stretch out a walkipg-stick’ to 
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the full length of your arm, and the 
place' where the end of your ward 
touches is that in which my treasures 
are hidden.” The wretched man then 
gave up the ghost, and his family 
commenced the search; but though 
they toiled hard for many’ days ‘and 
weeks, turning up the stones in every 
direction, they never succeeded ‘in 
finding the ‘treasure, and’ had now 
given up the search in despair. “The 
fact was, they omitted to ask their 
parent on which side: of the path it 
was concealed, and hence their dis- 
comfiture. At my request’ the said 
family came’ to me, corroborated the 
statements of the interpreter, and 
begged” imploringly I would direct 
them’ howto’ search for the money}; 
saying at the same time they would 
work ‘egain, if I thought it of any 
use; and,’ moreover, they would give 
me half if the search proved success- 
ful: I lent’ them some English pick- 
axes, and went to see the place, 
which certainly showed ‘traces of 
very severe exertions; but the strong 
nature of the soil was too much for 
them; ‘even when armed with tools, 
unless’ they were fortunate enough to 
hit upon the exact spot, which they 
did not, and therefore toiled in vain 
again. 

The Warsangalis complained to me 
sadly ‘of their decline in power since 
the English had interfered in their 
fights with the Habr eljala; which 
took place near Aden about seven 
years.ago, and had deprived them'of 
their vessels for creating a disturb. 
ance, which interfered with the ordi 
nary routine of traffic. They said on 
that oceasion they had not only 
beaten the Habr Teljala, but ~had 
seized one of their vessels ; and’ that 
prior to this rupture they had enjoyed 

rainount superiority over all the 
tribes ‘of the Somal; but now they 
weré forbidden to transport soldieré 
or make reprisals on the sea, every 
tribe was on an equality with them: 

They further spoke of the decline 
of their tribe’s morals, since the time 
when the English took possession ‘of 
Aden, and brought in civilisation 
with “it. ‘This they in most part 
attributed to our weak manner in 





* This gazelle is slightly different ‘from the Doreas, and, I believe, has never 
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prosecuting crime, by requiring too 
accurate evidence before inflicting 
punishment; saying ‘many a  dis- 
honest person escaped the vengeance 
of Jaw, frony the simple fact of there 
being no evewitnesses to his crime, 
although there existed ‘such strong 
presumptive evidence as to render 
the accusation proved. When speak- 
ing against our laws, and their in- 
sufficiency to carry out all govern- 
mental points with a strong and 
spirited hand, they never forget to 
land their own -Sultan’s despotic 
powers and equity in justice. Of 
course, no mortal man was. like Ma- 
hamed Ali. In leading them to war 
he was like the English French,* and 
in settling disputes he required ‘no 
writing office, but, sitting on the 
woolsack, he listened to the narration 
of prosecution and defence with his 
head buried in his hands, and never 
uttering a word until the trial was 
over, and then gave his final decisiou 
in one word only, without comment 
of any sort. In confirmation of their 
statements, they gave the description 
of a recent trial, when @ boy was ac- 
cused of having attempted to steal 
some rice from a granary; the lad 
had put bis hand through a chink in 
the door of it, and had succeeded in 
getting one finger, up to the second 
joint, in the grain; this, during the 
trial, he frankly acknowledged hav- 
ing done, and the Saltan appointed 
that much of his finger exactly to be 
cut off, and no more—punishing the 
deed exactly according to its deserts. 
This, to Somali notions, seemed a 
punctiliousness in strict equity of ju- 
dicial administration, which nothing 
could excel, and they bragged of it 
accordingly. 

Becomivg dreadfally impatient at 
so much loss of precious time whilst 
waiting here, unable to prepare in 
any way for the journey, [ sent re- 
peated messages to the Sultan, de- 
manding his immediate attendance ; 
but it was not until the 6th of No- 
vember I heard definitely of his ap- 
proach, and then it was that he was 
coming down the hill. 

On the 7th he came with a host of 
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Agils to Bunder Goree, and put up 
in a Nahkoda’s bat. This indignity 
he was obliged ‘to submit to, as he 
had not cautioned the merchants who 
oecupied his forts of his intended 
approach, and now no one would 
turn out for him. Finding him. go 
near me, I longed to walk over to 
him, and settle matters personally: at 
once ; but dignity forbade it; and as 
he had come with such cautious tre- 
pidation, I feared any over-hastineds 
might frighten him away again. He 
seemed to observe the same punctili- 
ousness towards me, so I split the 
difference by seuding an embassy 
by my Abban, assisted with other 
powerful Agils, early the following 
morning, when they held durbar, 
and my intentions of travelling were 
fully discussed in open court. Fora 
long time the elders on the Sultan’s 
side were highly adverse to my see- 
ing their country, considering no 
good could possibly arise from it, 
and much harm might follow—I 
might covet their country, and event- 
ually take it from them, whereas 
they eould gain nothing. Hearing 
this, the Abban waxed very wroth, 
and indignantly retorted he would 
never allow such a slur to be cast 
upon his honour, or the office which 
he held. He argued he had come 
there as my adviser and Abban ; his 
parentage was of such high order, 
his patriotism could not be doubted. 
Hed he not fought battles by their 
side, of which his sears bore living 
testimony? and now they wished to 
stigmatise him as a traitor to his 
country. The Sultan must decide it, 
How could jungle folk like them 
know anything of the English and 
their intentions? The Sultan. list- 
ened silently during this discourse, 
which, though written in a few lines, 
took many hours of hot debating, 
by thejr turning and turning every 
little Hbsicutar over and over aguin ; 
and finally decided it in his usual 
cart and conelusive manner, by say- 
ing, “ The Warsingali were on the 
most friendly and amicable relations 
with the English ; and as he was de- 
sirous of maintaining it, he would 





* In talking of white men or Europeans, the Somal always say English French, 
those two branches of the European commuaity being all they are acquainted 
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give me leave to travel anywhere I 
liked within his dominions, and. to 
see and. examine anything I .chose. 
Bat out of fear for the, consequences, 
as the English would hold bim,an- 
gwerable should any disasters. befall 
me, he could not sanetion, my. crogs- 
jing over his frontier. im any direction, 
apd more especially into the Dulba- 
hanta country, where wars were rag- 
ing, and the country eo.unsafe, that 
even Warsingalis dare not venture 
there.” This... announcement . was 
brought back in high .exultation by 
Samater, who thonght his success 
complete, and at the same time an- 
pounced to me the Sultan’s intention 
ef honouring me with a visit in the 
evening, which was duly done. 

He came a little. before . sunset, 
marching in martial order in the cen- 
tre of a double line of men sloping 
their spears in bristling array over 
their shoulders, all keeping step. in 
slow marching order, evidently got 
up in imitation of our soldiers. Not 
@ word was spoken, and the deepest 
solemnity prevailed, Qn his arrival 
in front of the fort, I.drew up my 
men, and fired d@salute to give him 
welcome. ‘This was done in right 
good earnest, by every man cram- 
ming his gun with powder, to excel 
his neighbour in a loud: report, to 
show the superiority of his weapon; 
for such is the black man’s notions 
of excellence in a fowling-piece. The 
march concluded, the Sultan, with 
his followers all huddled. together 
and squatted on the ground out- 
side the second fort, deeply agi- 
tated, and not knowing what to 
do, they evidently dreading what 
might follow. To dissipate their 
fears, I approached _ his. royalty, 
Salaamed, and tried to beguile the 
time by engaging them in conversa- 
tion. Finding this.had sather the 
opposite ¢ffect, I then retired, and 
soon found them. all intently wrap- 
ped up in prayer, prostrating and 
rising by turns, with uplifted hands, 
and muttering for hours together 
without cessation. I then ordered a 
regal repast to be served them of 
rice swimming in ghee, and dates 
ad libitum. 
their alarm, was despatched with the 
most marvellous rapacity, to such an 
alarming extent, that I required to 
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know bow many men were engaged 
in eating it,,.,The, Abban . replied 
there were only a few,: he would not 
allow, mapy.to come over here out, of 
@ spirit, of economy, knowing I had 
not much property. to.spare, though 
all, had |wished to, come, ;and. were 
greatly disappointed, But these men, 
as is usual amongst, Somal, bad .pre- 
pared themeelves. for a feast, by seve- 
ral. days’ previous fasting, and, each 
man would, if I allowed it, swallow 
at one.meal.as much asa sheep's 
skin could contain. . Asa gun,.is 
known. by the loudness of its report, 
and ability to stand a large discharge 
of powder, to be of good quality, so 
is a man’s power gauged by his. ca- 
pacity of devouring food ;..it is con- 
sidered a feat of superiority to sur- 
pass another in grabbing. I have 
seen @ Somali myself, when half- 
starved by long fasting, |.and _ his 
stomach drawn in, sit down toa 
large skinful of milk, and drink away 
without drawing breath until it was 
quite empty, and it. was easy to ob- 
serve his, stomach. swelling out io 
exact, proportion as the skin. of 
liquor decreased. They are. perfect 
dogs in this fashiov., I may here add, 
that although the Abban in this 
speech seemed to show)so, much con- 
sideration for my property, by seve- 
ral recent tricks of his I entertained 
much suspicion of his honesty; and 
this little address, though. uttered 
plausibly, was too common and tran- 
sparent a trick in the Hast to beguile 
me. All Orientals have a proverbial 
habit of soniee their yon Pro 

rty to leave greater pickings for 
iawn and snch; 1, considered 
was Samater’s dodge now. 

8th November.—This morning the 
Sultan, having now. recovered, came 
to return to my salaam of the previous 
evening, when I opened.to him, the 
purport of my expedition in minate 
detail. He listened very attentively 
and politely, but at the conclusion re- 
peated the words I had already heard ; 
adding that the Dulbabantas had,in- 
testine wars; they had been fighting 
many years, and were now in hot 
strife, dividing the government . of 
their country. Not many days since 
a report had arrived that the southern 
portion of them, who occupied the 
countries about 100 miles due south 
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of Bunder Heis, had had a fight with 
the northern ones, who were living on 
the same meridian, immediately to 
their northward, and had succeeded 
in capturing 2000 horses, 400 camels, 
a great number of sheep and goats, 
and had wounded one man severely : 
it was therefore impossible I could go 
from the one division to the other, or 
I should be treated as an enemy; 
and that was the ouly line on which 
water could be found during this, the 
dry season. Had I come here during 
the monsoon, [ might have travelled 
directly in a diagonal line, from the 
south of the mountain-range to the 
rear of this place, into their, the 
southerners’, country, which was the 
older branch, and was now governed 
by the hereditary and rightful chief, 
Gerad Mahamed Ali, who was on the 
most friendly terms with the Warsin- 
galis, and who, being an old chief, and 
well respected by his adherent sub- 
jects, might have granted me a hos- 
pitable reception. On the other hand, 
the northern Dulbahaotas, who were 
also friendly with the Warsingalis, 
were under no control: the Gerad, 
by name Mahamed Ali, was recently 
installed in government, and was con- 
sequently very little respected. He 
(the Warsingali chief) could not, 
therefore, give his sanction to my 
going amongst them, by which my 
life would be endangered, and he, for 
permitting it, would be held respon- 
sible by the English. No arguments 
of mine would change the decision 
of this inflexible chief; I therefore 
changed the subject by asking him 
to assist me in procuring camels, by 
which I might go ioto the interior, 
and feel my way hereafter. This he 
readily assented to, and begged per- 
mission to return to Bunger Goree 
to give.the necessary orders to his 
subjects. His escort then demanded 
a cloth a-piece from me, to be given 
them for their trouble in coming over 
here; arguing that, had I not re- 
quired the Sultan's attendance, they 
would not have had to come ;—a 
plausible, but truly Somali notion of 
justice ; they knew their proper mas- 
ter would give them nothing for com- 
ing to support his dignity, but thought 
I might be softer. 

10th.—The Sultan, not able to 
do business hurriedly with his rab- 
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ble subjects, did not appear again 
until this morning, and then, instead 
of proceeding at once to work, hinted 
he should like to have the presents 
I had brought from Aden for him, as 
the best method of showing our feel. 
ings to one another. This was not 
so easily conciuded. I portioned out 
the things that were intended for 
him, and wished he would take them 
at once away and clear the room, 
thinking, in my inexperience of sa- 
vages, I had only to give, and it 
would be received with a hearty 
Bism Ullah; but I was soon unde- 
ceived; the things were taken with 
a grunt of discontentment ; all looked 
over one by one. If a cloth was 
soiled, it must be changed; and then 
the measurements began—first, by 
the Sultan trying the length of his 
forearm against everybody's in the 
room, and then by measuring every 
cloth by turn, and remeasuring them 
again for fear of mistake; then they 
were divided into lots, to be disposed 
of to his wives, and children, and 
Agils, and servants, and, of course, 
found insufficient to meet everybody's 
expectations, and Pmust give more. 
Tedious hours passed in this way ; 
as a final petition, the Sultan said I 
must give him for himself a gun and 
my silk turban, as I had given up 
wearing anything on my head, and 
did no! require it: these were, after 
a certain amount of haggling, given, 
on condition that the Sultan would 
exert himseif a little more energeti- 
cally on my account. The way he 
handled the musket was very amus- 
ing: he had never had one in bis 
hands before, and could not get it to 
sit against his shonlder; and when 
his people placed it for him, he per- 
sisted in always cocking the wrong 
eye, which tickled Farhan’s fancy 80 
much, that he burst into loud roars 
of laughter. Nevertheless, the Sultan 
took things quietly, and would not 
allow himself to be discomposed, bat 
coolly said the gun would be of no 
use unless I gave him some powder 
to feed it with, This last straw 
broke the camel’s back; all thiogs 
must have an end, and I promised I 
would give him some afier he pro- 
cured enough camels for my wants, 
but not before. This settled the 
matter, and he walked off, with ali 
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the things I had given him, as sulkily 
as if he had been injured. 

Camels were then brought for sale, 
and purchasing commenced, . When 
the Sultan was present, he hed to de- 
termine if. the prices asked by the 
sellers. were. reasonable, or not, and 
took for his office as mediator a tithe* 
on all purchases; but in his absence, 
- Agils were appointed .to officiate.on 
the same conditions. This.system of 
robbing, I was assured, was the cus- 
tom of the country, and, if, I wanted 
to buy at all, I must abide by. it. 
Cloth was at a great, discount on the 
coast, for the men there had, by, their 
dealings with Aden, become  accus- 
tomed to handle dollars, and were in 
consequence inspired with that supe- 
rior innate love for the precious metal 
over all other materials, with which all 
mep, and especially those newly ac- 
quainted with it, become unaccount- 
ably possessed. No one would be- 
lieve that my boxes could be made 
for any other purpose, than for lock- 
ing up money; and I. was obliged 
to leave them open to inspection be- 
fore. they would sell anything for 
cloth.+ 

The Sultan lived at Bunder Goree, 
and seldom showed himself, promis- 
ing to come to me every day, without 
the least intention of doing so; and 
only at last, after three days’, ab- 
sence, when I threatened to invade 
his dwelling, did he appear, bringing 
several camels with him ; of these I 
purchased some good ones, and sent 
the rest away: this was the 15th 
November. ‘He then returned home 
again, and promised, faithfally he 
would bring on the morrow a suffi- 
cient number of camels to carry all 
my kit. 

- 16¢h.—For the first time the Sul- 
tan kept his promise by returning, 
bat the animals he brought were 
weak and useless, and I could plainly 
see I was being trifled with, and de- 
tained here for the mere purpose of 
being robbed in an indirect manner, 
so that no accusation could be laid 
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against any one. Nothing, I may say 
in all my experiences, vexes the mind 
so much as feeling one’s-self injured 
in a way that cannot be prevented 
or avenged, Some might take such 
matters quietly, but I confess I could 
not. Indeed, I stormed and expos- 
tulated with the Sultan until’ be 
agreed to assist me in a move, I 
had now eleven camels, and wanted 
some five more, but thought it better 
not to wait; for as long as I re 
mained in a comfortable dwelling, 
I knew my men would not exert 
themselves. That day, then, packio 
up what.I most required, I star 
for Bunder Goree, and unloaded, 
after a three miles’ march, at an old 
well in rear of the village, select- 
ing as an encamping- ground the 
least. comfortable place I could find, 
and not allowing the tent. to be 
pitched, though the sun - heat was 
112 degrees, and the sand was blowing 
in perfect clouds. Some days previ- 
ously to my leaving Goreeat, Sama- 
ter induced me to give him twenty 
rupees to. hire donkeys for conveying 
the heavier things over the bills, and 
repeatedly assured me he had got 
them, but they never came; and. now 
I asked him to return the money, as 
I had brought it with me as a re- 
serve fund, to provide against any 
possible difficulty, and not. to be 
parted with for any ordinary pur- 
pose. This commenced a series of 
rows between Samater and myself: 
he had made away with the. money, ' 
and could not produce it. The salt 
also was never forthcoming. 

17th,—I could not succeed in mak~ 
ing up. my complement of camels. 
The Sultan said he and bis men must 
be fed before they could do work, and 
sat upon the date-bags so resolutely 
I was fain to open them that some 
business might be done. After feast- 
ing they all dispersed, under preten- 
sions. of bringing other camels, and I 
went into the town to inspect the 
place. There were. five small forts, 
occupied by merchants, of whom one 





* The system of tithe-gathering, as well as their other laws, the Somal, as 
Mussulmans, take from the books of Moses, yo 
+ It may appear strange that these men would not accept anything from me 
in payment, except such things as they were accustomed to; and many of the 


pretty baubles which I brought from Calcutta, and considered woul 


allure 


them by their beauty, proved of no use here as a medium of exchange. 
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was a Hindi from Cutch, and a large 
collections of mat huts, mostly occu- 
pied by women. Instead of finding 
a harbour (Bunder), as the name of 
the village implied, the shore was a 
gradual shelving open roadstead, in 
which two buggaloes were lying at 
anchor, waiting for cargoes, and four 
small sailing-boats were preparing, 
with harpoon and tackle, to go por- 
poise-hunting for oil. 

18th. — Having made everybody 
as uncomfortable as I could wish, 
sitting in the sandy open plain, 
all the men were equally desirous 
with myself fora move on the jour- 
ney; but still I was five camels 
short, and saw no hopes of getting 
them. The plan then settled was to 
move southwards half-way up the 
hill, leaving the few things still in 
the fort as they were, until I arrived 
there, and could send the animals I 
was taking with me back, Having 
now desired the Sultan, Samater, 
and Farhan, to return to Goreeat, 
and leave the rear property in safe 
custody with the fort-keeper, I com- 
menced the march across the mari- 
time plain with Ahmed, Imam, a 
number of Somali camel - tenders 
armed with spear and bow, and the 
Sultan’s youngest son, Abdullah, to 
direct the way until his father and 
the other two should arrive, which 
they promised they would do by the 
evening. The track first led us 
across the maritime plain, here about 
two miles broad, and composed of 
sand overlying limestone, with boul- 
ders in the dry shallow water-courses, 
and with no vegetable life save a few 
scrub acacias. This traversed, we now 
wound along a deep ravine called Duk- 
tura, lying between the lower spurs 
of the mountain - range, and com- 
menced a slight ascent up its crack- 
ed, uneven passage, until me reached 
a halting- place called Iskodubuk, 
about five miles from Bunder Goree, 
when the camels were so fatigued by 
travelling over boulders, that we were 
obliged to unload and stop there for 
the day. The Sultan and Abban now 
overtook us to say the rear things 
were in safe custody in the fort, and, 
leaving instructions with the young 
Prince Abdullah about the road we 
should follow on the morrow, retired 
nolens volens back again to Bunder 
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Goree, saying, as they went away, we 
might expect them at the next en- 
camping-ground as soon even as we 
could get there with the camels. A 
little after sunset, some interesting 
rock - pigeons — very similar to the 
Indian painted bird, which I found 
there frequenting ground much of the 
same nature—lit at some pools in 
the bed of the ravine, and enabled 
me to shoot and stuff several of 
them. 

191h.—We got under-way in the 
early morning, and commenced as- 
cending the same ravine, when a 
messenger from the Sultan arrived, 
and desired we would stop until he 
came. We had scarcely accomplished 
two miles, and the morning was yet — 
young and cool, and I strove with 
every effort in my power to induce 
the men to go a little farther forward, 
but without the slightest effect ; they 
were as obstinate as mules, and just 
as unraly. This was a fair specimen 
of Somali travelling; any pretext to 
save the trouble of moving is ac- 
counted too precious to be lost. The 
ground here was a little more wooded ; 
tall slender trees, with thick green 
foliage, grew in the bed of the ravine, 
in which there were some occasional 
pools of stagnant rain-water, and the 
brown rocky hill-sides were decorated 
with budding bush-acacias, which 
affurded a good repast for the weary 
camels, whose journey over the boul- 
ders must have been very fatiguing 
to them. 

20th.—As the Sultan did not ar- 
rive, and the young prince would not 
allow my men to load, I ordered the 
interpreter and Imam to remain 
where they were, whilst I returned 
to Bunder Goree to see what was 
the matter, and on no account were 
they to issue any grub until I came 
back again. As soon asI had gone 
two or three miles, I found the young 
prince and all the camel-men hasten- 
ing after me, and entreating me to 
return ; they said the Sultan was on 
his way, and would arrive in camp 
in the evening. I complied, con- 
ditionally that they were to march in 
the morning whether he came or not. 
Once again in camp, I had my food 
prepared, and sat savagely watching 
the effect its odour had upon my 
starving men, who, fearing they 
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would get none, formed in a body, 
and came petitioning me to forgive 
them, as they consented to do my 
bidding for ever after. They were 
then fed. 

21st.—After loading in the morn- 
ing, with a great deal ef beating and 
thumping, all the camels, save two or 
three weakly ones, were whipped up 
a winding steep ridge, ond of the but- 
tresses of the mountain, to an en- 
camping-ground, six miles farther on, 
called Adhai. Here we were at the 
first relieving station, and, for the 
first and last time during the whole 
journey, I pitched the tent. The 
higher we ascended the hill the more 
abundant became the wooding, and 
green grass for the first time was 
visible amongst the stones. This 
freshness was attributed to a recent 
fall of rain. Altitude, by boiling 
thermometer, 4577 feet. 

22d.—I sent all the freshest camels 
off to Goreeat for the remaining pro- 
perty, with orders that everybody 
should return on the following day. 
At this height the temperature of the 
air was very delightful, the mean at 
noon being only 79°, and I spent 
the whole day specimen - hunting ; 
the rocks were full of fossil shells, I 
killed a new snake or variety of 
Psammophis sibilans, and shot an 
interesting little antelope, Oreotragus 
saltatriz, the “ klip springer ” of the 
Cape colonist, as well as hyraxes and 
various small birds, which we duly 
preserved. My collections in this 
country were sent to the Asiatic 
Society's Museum, Calcutta, and 
have been described in their journals 
by Mr. E. Blyth, the Curator. — 

23d and 24th. — Passed without 
anybody appearing, and I was be- 
coming much alarmed at repeated 
stories I heard of the Abban’s dis- 
honesty. It then transpired that 
Samater was heavily in debt, and 
one of his principal creditors was at 
Bander Goree detaining him there. 
A pony had been hired for my riding, 
and on this animal I wished to send 
Imam back, to find out the truth of 
everything, and to return to me the 
following day ; but the wicked young 
prince got wind of my intention, and 
had the pony driven away, so that 
the unfortunate Hindustani had to 
walk. 


25th.—Still nobody came. I now 
despatched the interpreter on- the 
same mission, and was left alone with 
the young prince and two or three 
camel-drivers. After a little while 
had elapsed, a number of savage hun- 
gry-looking men came up the hill and 
settied themselves in my encamp- 
ment, squatting on the date-bags and 
clamouring for food. The prince and 
camel-drivers joined them, and be- 
came so importunate, I was obliged 
to rebuke them with angry demon- 
stration. No sooner did they see 
me vexed than they began hovering 
tauntingly around me, jeering and 
vociferating in savage delight at the 
impunity they enjoyed in irritating 
me when all alone and helpless. 
However, I stood by the grub with 
my gun, and prevented anybody 
coming near me. ‘The prince and 
camel-men now seeing me determined 
and no farther discomposed by their 
manoeuvres, came supplicating for 
their daily rations. I gave it them 
at once, but could not satisfy them ; 
they must have some more for all 
their brothers, or they would strike 
work. This stirred my blood ; I took 
back what I had given, and resolutely 
declined to be passively cajoled out 
of anything, let happen what may. 
They saw I was determined not to 
submit to them, and suddenly, as if 
the same thought struck every one of 
them at the same instant, they dashed 
down the hill, flying over the bushes 
and stones in their way, with yells 
and shouts, and, seizing a goat from 
a neighbouring flock, killed and quar- 
tered it without a moment's hesita- 
tion. At this juncture, just as the 
robbed shepherd came crying to me 
for the price of the goat, Imam ar- 
rived from Goreeat, and tried ta. 
reason with him that it was no busi~ 
ness of mine, and I could not be ex- 
pected to pay it. The injured man 
then swore he would have jastice 
done him at the Sultan’s hands, and 
all yelled again for dates and rice. 
As they could not get it, the young 
prince, ever full of boyish tricks, now 
seized up a mussack (water-skin), and 
said I should have no more water 
until Icomplied with their- demands. 
The others, following his example, 
picked up as many more as they could 
find, and left but one mussack. re-~ 
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maining. This one I immediately 
captured, and requested Imam to fill 
from a spring farther down the hill ; 
but the men, thus far outdone, rather 
than allow it, said they would kill 
him if he dared attempt to go now. 
As Imam showed alarm at their wild 
threats, I took the water-skin myself 
and walked off to fill it, upon which 
the savages threw themselves out 
in line, flourishing their spears and 
bows, and declared they would kill 
me if I persisted in going. OnI 
went, however, and had just passed 
through their line, when the Sultan’s 
eldest son, Mohamed Aul, fortunately 
arrived, and rebuked them, together 
with his brother, for allowing me to 
be ill-treated. Finding Mohamed 
Aul very reasonable and obliging, I 
begged him to send Abdullah away 
asa nuisance, for I could never per- 
mit him to eat any more salt of mine.* 

Imam now disclosed to me the re- 
sult of his investigations at Goreeat 
and Bunder Goree. The Abban, as 
I had heard before, was detained 
there by a creditor to whom he had 
contracted debts in Aden, and now, 
in part liquidation of them, he had 
given away all my salt, the twenty 
rupees he took for hiring donkeys, 
several pieces of cloth, and he had 
changed my good rice for bad; and 
knowing Farhan to be cognisant of 
all his villanies, had tried by bribes 
to induce him to desert. The Sultan 
pow arrived, and excused his long 
absence, saying that he had lost 
the time in fruitless endeavours to 
induce Samater to come with him. 
He said he had- been remonstrating 
with Samater, and thought him very 
culpable in not obeying me. Hoping 
the Sultan was earnest in what he 
said, I now told him of all I had 
seen and heard about Samater, and 
begged he would assist me in sending 
him back to Aden, for no reliance 
could possibly be placed on a man 
who had proved himself so dishonest 
and unprincipled as he was. The 
interpreter also thought this would 
be a good plan, and advised my em- 
ploying the Sultan’s brother Hasan in 
his stead. However, the Sultan said 
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he could not undo what the English 
had done in Aden, but said if I 
wished he would send for Samater 
and rebuke him in my presence. J 
replied I thought he could not get 
Samater to leave Bunder Goree, or 
he should hdve done so ere this, 
This touched his pride, and he raised 
his body indignantly, and said, “If 
I command, he must obey.” “Then, 
for goodness’ sake,” said I, “order 
him with all—all my things at once, 
and lose no more time.” 

The following day they all arrived, 
and Samater with them, riding on a 
pony. I felt much incensed as the 
Abban came cringing up to me, and 
sharma him in presence of the 

ultan and all my men a traitor and 
robber, mentioning all his villanies 
in detail, and begging he would leave 
my camp at once, for I could not 
travel with him. He appeared very 
humble, and denied flatly all the 
accusations I brought against him. 
Upon this I begged the Sultan, flat- 
tering him with his great renown 
for administering justice, that he 
would do me justice as his guest. 
He said he was willing to do any- 
thing for me, if I would direct the 
way in which I wished him to pro- 
ceed. He did not understand the 
English law, ‘and I must submit to 
Somali methods. This was agreed 
to, and we all assembled in my tent, 
and arranged the court as follows: 
—I sat at the gable-end of -the tent 
with Imam, Ahmed, and Farhan, 
with Samater facing us. The Sultan 
mounted on the bales of cloth, and 
all his retainers and princes, and my 
camel-drivers, satin a group on the 
ground at his feet. 

In opening the proceedings of the 
prosecution, [ first said to Samater— 

P. Speke—“* Where is the salt 
which you confess came with us to 
Goreeat, and which you have told 
me daily you would give me: but. as 
yet, though everything, you say, is in 
the camp, it has not arrived ?” 

D. Samater—‘I did not bring it 
because it wasso heavy, and thought 
you would not want it.” 

P.—* Then why did you not land 








* “Nimuck Haram,” in Hindustani, or faithless to the salt, is a general idiomatic 


expression in the East. 
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it at Goreeat, and give it me there, 
or even buy it at all at Aden, if it was 
of no use ?” 

D.—* Because the Nahkuda took 
it to Bunder Goree.” 

After a few more questions and 
answers, and the subject was exhaust- 
ed, the Sultan (Judge) who had been 
sitting in silence with his head buried 
in his hands, now gave a grunt and 
motioned us to continue. 

P.—‘ Where are the bales of cloth 
which by my account and Imam’s are 
missing ?” 

D.—*I did not take them ; some- 
body else must have.” 

P.—“ They were in your charge, 
and you are answerable for them; 
besides which, Farhan here knows 
you gave them away.” 

Judge.— Ahem!” and the pro- 
secution continued. 

P.—* Where are the twenty rupees 
I gave you for hiring donkeys, and 
which I particularly ordered should 
not be expended for any other pur- 
pose ?” 

Samater, putting his hand fixedly 
in his breast, said, “ l’ve got them; 
they are all right. I will give them 
to you presently.” 

Speke. —“ No! give them to me 
now ; I want them this instant,” 

Samater, confused, and fumbling at 
his pocket, much to the delight of 
all the court, who barst with laugh- 
ter, said, ‘‘ No! I’ve left them at 
home in Bunder Goree, and will give 
them by-and-by.” 

Judge.—‘‘ Ahem!” and the prose- 
cution continued. 

P.—Why did you change my 
good rice for bad?” (opening and 
showing the contents of the nearest 
sack). 

D.—*1 thought it would not sig- 
nify : bad rice is good enough for the 
camel-drivers, and [ have left enough 
good for your consumption. An old 
friend asked me for it, and I did it to 
oblige him.” 

Judge.—‘* Ahem!” and the pro- 
secution continued. 


~- P.—“ Why did you attempt to 


bribe Farhan to leave my service, 
and say nothing to me about it ?” 
D.—* Farhan is a bad man; and 
I was afraid he would steal your 
things.” 
Judge.—“ Ahem !” 


eee 


Thus ended the prosecution and 
defence. The Sultan raised his head, 
and in answer to my appeal as to 
what judgment he would give, calmly 
said, he could see no harm in what 
had been done — Samater was my 
Abban, and, in virtue of the ship he 
commanded, was at liberty to do 
whatever he pleased either with or 
to my property. Words, in fact, 
equivalent to baying, I had come 
into a land of robbers, and therefore 
must submit to being robbed ; which 
I plainly told him. 

29th.—I had been now nine days 
waiting here, and bad taken man 
walks about the bhill-sides, investi- 
gating the place, and making sun- 
dry collections : the most interesting 
amongst these was a small lizard, a 
new species, afterwards named by 
Mr. E. Blyth, the Curator of the 
Asiatic Society, TZilogua . Burtoni, 
after my commandant. The Somalis 
brought a leopard into camp, which 
they said they had destroyed in a 
cave by beating it to death with 
sticks and stones. They have a mor- 
tal antipathy to these animals, as they 
sometimes kill defenceless men, and 
are very destructive to their flocks. 
Besides the little antelope described, 
I only saw the sultana antelope, and 
the tracks of two other species which 
were said to be very scarce. Rhino- 
ceroses were formerly very abundant 
here, bat have been nearly all killed 
down, with spear and bow (th 
do not use firearms), by the Somali 
hunters, in consequence of the great 
demand for their skins for making 
shields, Amongst the bush and trees 
there were several gum - producip 
ones, of which the frankincense, 
think, ranked first. These gams are 
usually plucked by the women, and 
transported to Aden. The barks of 
various other trees are also very use- 
fal ; for instance, they strip down the 
bark of the acacia in long slips, and 
chew it until only fibres remain, 
which, when twisted in the hand, 
make strong cordage. The acacia 
bark also makes a good tan for pre- 
serving leather; but of far greater 
account than this is the bark of a 
squat stunted tree, called by the 
Somalis mobur, which has a smooth 
skin, with knotty-looking warts upon 
it like a huge turnip, reddish inside, 
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with a yellowish-green exterior. It 
has a highly aromatic flavour, and is 
a powerfnl astringent. When mak- 
ing mussacks, the Somalis pull a 
sheep or goat out of his skin ; tie its 
legs and tail, where incisions had 
been made, to make it a water-proof 
bag, and then fill it with bits of this 
bark, chopped up and mixed with 
water. They then suspend it in a 
‘tree to dry, and afterwards render it 
soft and pliable by a severe course of 
manipulation. The taste of the bark 
is considered very wholesome, and a 
corrective to bad and fetid water. 
Besides possessing this quality, the 
mohur is useful as a poultice, when 
mashed and mixed with water; and 
the Somalis always have recourse to 
it when badly wounded. 

Doring my peregrinations at this 
place, I often dropped bits of paper 
about the jungle for certain purposes, 
little suspecting what would become 
of them; and, to my surprise, one 
day the interpreter came to me in 
some alarm, to say several Dulba- 
hantas bad arrived at Bunder Goree, 
and were canvassing amongst them- 
selves the probable objects of my 
visit. I could not be travelling with- 
out a purpose, at so much expense; 
and they thought these bits of paper 
conclusive evidence I was marking 
out some spots for fature purposes. 
They abused the Warsingalis for be- 
ing such fools as to let me travel in 
their country, and said I should never 
cross over to them. This little inci- 
dent of dropping paper, though fully 
explained to them, was ever after- 
wards brought up in accusation 
against me, and proved very per- 
plexing. 

30¢h.—We were now all together, 
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and, I thonght, ready to march; bat 
the men had first to be paid their 
hire in advance—a monthly stipend 
of five tobes each. When that wag 
settled, many other men, and amongst 
them the Sultan’s second brother 
Hassan, coveting my clothes, wished 
to be engaged. Some tedious hours 
were wasted on this subject. The 
Sultan would have it, if I wished to 
travel according to the custom ofthe 
country, I must take more men with 
me asa guard. I, on the other hand, 
neither wanted them nor could afford 
to pay them, as I had been so exten- 
sively plundered — but wished to ex- 
change Samater for his brother, and 
promised high rewards if he would 
take me through the journey. To put 
an end to the discussion, I struck my 
tent, never to be pitched again, and 
waited patiently until the camels 
came. It was not until near sun- 
down that the camels were ready and 
the march commenced. The Sultan 
then ordered Hassan and the naughty 
boy Abdullah, against my wish, to 
accompany me on the journey; and 
we set off, leaving two or three loads 
behind to be brought up on the mor- 
row. The march was a short one, 
made to relieve the one beyond ; 
for the spring of water we were 
now drinking from was the last on 
this side the range. It led us up a 
gradual but tortuous ascent, very 
thickly clad with strong bushes, to a 
kraal or ring-fence of prickly acacias, 
which was evidently made to protect 
the Somalis’ sheep from lions, leo- 
pards, hyenas, and freebooters sud- 
denly pouncing on them.— Camp Ha- 
bal Ishawdlé, Altitude 5052 feet. 


(To be continued.) 
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JUDICIAL PUZZLES.—ELIZABETH CANNING. 


Every one has heard of the case 
of Elizabeth Canning. It is con- 
stantly quoted, constantly relied upon 
as an authority for propositions the 
most diverse and even contradictory. 
There is a general vague idea that an 
ingenious fraud was by some marvel- 
lous agency detected, that innocence 
was rescued. from imminent peril, and 
truth vindicated ; but by what means 
or under what circumstanceg this took 
place, who was innocent and who was 
guilty, very few of those in whose 
mouths the name of the case is most 
familiar would be able to say. To 
any one who has taken the pains to 
make himself master of the case, this 
hazy condition of mind will be any- 
thing but surprising. It is, in truth, 
perhaps the most complete and most 
inexplicable Judicial Puzzle on re- 
cord; and after reading four hundred 
and twenty-nine pages of close bad 
print, in the 19th volume of the 
State Trials, a candid man will find 
himself equally amazed at the zeal, 
the industry, the ingenuity, with 
which it was sought to discover where 
the truth really lay, and the way in 
which, notwithstanding the fullest 
and most patient inquiry, that truth, 
though apparently close at hand, still 
eluded its pursuers. 

Elizabeth Canning was a servant- 
girl in the family of a man of the 
name of Edward Lyon, a carpenter in 
Aldermanbury. At the time in ques- 
tion (1753) she was about eighteen 
years of age. Her father had during 
his lifetime:been also in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Lyon ; her mother resided 
in. the immediate neighbourhood. She 
had previously been in the service of 
another neighbour of the name of 
Wintlebury for nearly two years; 
there was every opportunity and 
every motive for the strictest exa- 
mination of her character, and it bore 
the investigation without the slightest 
stain being detected. On the Ist of 
January 1753, her mistress gave Eli- 
zabeth Canning permission to spend 
the day with an uncle of the name 
of Colley, who lived at Saltpetre- 
Bank, now known as Dock Street, 
near. Well-Close Square, and imme- 


diately behind the London Dock. In 
the evening Colley and his wife ac- 
companied her on her way back to 
her master’s in Aldermanbury as far 
as Houndsditch, where they parted 
from her soon after nine o'clock. At 
this point she was lost sight of. She 
did not return to her master’s, nor 
to her mother. The surprise, alarm, 
and anxiety of her friends were ex- 
treme. Advertisements were re- 
peatedly inserted in the papers, 
offering rewards for her discovery. 
It was said that a shriek had been 
heard, as of some female in distress, 
in a hackney-coach in Bishopgate 
Street, and attempts were made to 
find the driver, but in vain. No 
trace of the lost girl could be dis- 
covered. On the 29th of January, 
about a quarter after ten o'clock in 
the evening, just as they were pre- 
paring to fasten up the house and to 
go to bed, the latch of her mother’s 
door was lifted, and a figure entered, 
pale, tottering, emaciated, livid, bent 
almost double, with no clothes but 
her shift, a wretched petticoat, and 
a filthy bedgown, a rag tied over 
her head, bloody from a wound on 
her ear. Such was the condition in 
which Elizabeth Canning returned 
after an absence of four weeks. Where 
had she been, what had happened to 
her during those weeks ? 

The first question which presents 
itself is, What was the account given 
by the girl herself? Then follows 
the inquiry how far that account is 
supported, or in what respects is it 
contradicted by evidence subsequently 
produced? As we proceed, we shall 
find ourselves involved in a most 
perplexing and difficult investigation, 


‘but for the present we may confine 


our attention to Canning’s own ac- 
count. It was given in the presence 
of many witnesses, without apparent 
preparation or concert with any one— 
indeed, there was no time for this, as, 
immediately upon her arrival, the 
neighbours flocked in to express 
their sympathy and satisfy their 
curiosity. Few minutes had elapsed 
before the house was full. 

Her former master, Mr. Wintlebury 
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(who seems to have had a very kindly 
feeling towards her, and who gave 
her the highest character), was among 
them ; another neighbour, of the name 
of Robert Scarratt, was also there, 
and many more. The statement 
made by Canning in reply to their 
inquiries was, that as she passed 
through Moorfields, after parting 
from her uncle and aunt, she was 
attacked by two men, who robbed 
her of what money she had about 
her, stripped off her gown, and struck 
her a blow which rendered her in- 
sensible. That when she came to 
herself, she found that she was being 
dragged along a road; that about 
four o’clock in the morning they 
arrived at a house, into which she 
was carried by these two men; 
‘(when she came in, there was an 
elderly woman and two young ones : 
the old woman took hold of ber arm 
and asked if she would go their way? 
and she said no. Then she went and 
took a knife out of a drawer, and cut 
the lacing of her stays and took 
them off, and gave her a great slap 
in the face, and told her she should 
suffer in the flesh, and opened a door, 
and shoved her vp a pair of stairs 
into a room.”* This room she de- 
scribed as a “longish, darkish room,” 
in which there was some hay,t a pit- 
cher of water, some pieces of bread, 
—about as much as would be equal 
in quantity to a quartern loaf; that 
there was a fireplace and a grate, 
out of which she took the bedgown 
she had on, and the rag which was 
tied over her head; that there was a 
cask, a saddle, a pewter basin, and a 
few other articles, which she specified, 
in the room; that the house was ten 
or eleven miles from London on the 
Hertfordshire road; that there was 
a staircase near the room, up and 
down which she heard persons pass- 
ing doring the night, and that she 
had heard “the name of Mother 
Wills or Mother Wells mentioned.’? 
Whether this last statement as to the 
name of Wells was made in reply 
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to suggéstion or not, is, however, 
doubtful, Scarratt, stating that it 
was in reply to an expression used by 
him when he heard she had been on 
the Hertfordshire road, that he would 
“lay a guinea to a farthing she had 
been at Mother Wells’s;”|| whilst 
Mary Myers states that Canning had 
mentioned the name of Wells to her | 
before Scarratt spoke, and that if 
Scarratt had spoken previously she 
must have heard him.{ She certainly 
said she had been confined in a room 
on the Hertfordshire road before any 
suggestion had been made to her ;** 
and when asked “how she knew 
that ?”’ accounted for it by saying that 
she had seen, through the crevices of 
the boards which were nailed over 
the window, a coachman, to whom 
she had been accustomed to carry 
parcels for her master addressed to 
Hertford, and by whose coach her 
mistress had been in the habit of 
travelling, drive past the house. She 
said, that after remaining confined in 
this room, with no other food than the 
bread and water, and a minced pie 
which she happened to have in her 
pocket, from the first of January till 
the 29tb, she escaped out at the 
window by pulling some of the boards 
down, and in doing so tore her ear.}} 
She described the woman who robbed 
her of her stays as a ‘‘tall, black, 
swarthy woman.”{{ Scarratt, whose 
suspicions had, as we have seen, 
pointed at Wells, immediately ob- 
served that “that description did 
not answer to her.”23 She then de- 
scribed very particularly the course 
she took through the fields, past a 
tanyard and over a little bridge into 
the high-road, after making her escape 
through the window. This descrip- 
tion was, however, given in reply to 
leading questions put by Scarratt ; 
but it is worthy of remark that she 
said she met a man, and asked her 
road to London, ||\| a fact which, 
as we shall presently see, was subse- 
quently confirmed by the evidence of 
a witness of the name of Bennett.ff 





* Evidence of Mary Myers, 19 State Trials, p. 504. 
§ Myers, p. 505. 
** Woodward, p. 507; Wintlebury, p. 510. 
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Such in substance was the account 
given by Elizabeth Canning on the 
evening of the 29th of January. Is 
it matter of surprise that such a story, 
told by a young girl at the moment 
of her restoration to her family, spoken 
in the starts and snatches of extreme 
debility and exhaustion, attested by 
her emaciated form, her pallid cheek, 
her numb and withered limbs, should 
find deep sympathy and ready belief 
from those who had known her from 
childhood, who had listened day by 
day, for four weeks, to the lamenta- 
tions of her mother, and who had felt, 
as every day passed, their hopes grow 
fainter, and their fears assume more 
and more the aspect of certainty? 
And after all, is there such improba- 
bility on the face of the story as 
should indace us even now to reject 
it as incredible? The robbery in 
Moorfields was the most probable of 
occurrences. It is impossible to take 
up a newspaper of that period with- 
out finding scores of such outrages 
recorded. It is true that it is diffi- 
cult to assign any motive that could 
induce the robbers to encumber them- 
selves with the strongest proof of 
their crime, by carrying her off; but 
it is equally difficult to suggest any 
eause other than that which she her- 
self assigned for the condition to 
which she was reduced. An attempt 
was made during the proceedings to 
show a connection to have existed 
between Elizabeth Canning and the 
witness Scarratt, but the attempt 
utterly failed. Scarratt swore (and he 
would have been easily contradicted 
had he sworn falsely) that he had no 
acquaintance with the girl; and 
although he resided in the neigh- 
bourhood, he believed he had never 
even seen her until the night of 
her return to her mother’s house. 
It was upon her saying that she 
had been on the Hertfordshire road 
that his suspicions pointed to Wells's 
house, which he had before known 
as one of evil repute, as the place 
of her confinement; but his good 
faith is shown by his admission that 
he mentioned .the name of Wells to 
her first, and the description which 
Canning gave of the room could not 
have been suggested by his questions, 
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as he had never been in it.* The de- 
scription which she gave of the wo- 
man who cut off her stays is also 
conclusive that she was not prompted 
by Scarratt, who, when he heard it, 
immediately said that it did not an- 
swer to Wells, who was the person 
he suspected. 

On the day but one after, the 31st 
of January, Canning repeated her 
story to Alderman Chitty, who was 
the sitting alderman at the time, 
and who thereupon issued his war- 
rant for the apprehension of Mother 
Wells. 

On the lst of February, Canning, 
accompanied by her mother and her 
friends, went with the officer who 
had charge of the warrant to Enfield 
Wash. 

The house of Mother Wells still 
stands a little beyond the tenth mile- 
stone on the Hertford road. It is 
on the right hand, at the corner of 
the lane leading down to the Ord- 
nance Factory Station of the Eastern 
Counties Railway. The shell has 
been but little altered, and the rooms 
still remain nearly the same as they 
appear on the plan which was pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1753. If the truth of Elizabeth 
Canning’s story was to be proved in 
the same way as Jack Cade’s royal 
descent, “the bricks are alive to this 
day to testify it.” The window through 
which she escaped still commands a 
view of the road to Hertford. Ching- 
ford Hill might still, but for the cot- 
tages which have sprung up in con- 
sequence of the railway. station, be 
seen, as she described, from the other 
window. The pan tiles of the roof 
still remains unpointed, and every- 
thing bears testimony to the truth 
of her description. But instead of 
Mother Wells and her gang of tramps 
and gypsies, we found, on our visit 
to Enfield Wash, a comely matron 
presiding at a table surrounded by 
bonny lasses and chubby boys from 
sixteen downwards, whose laughing 
blue eyes and clear rosy complexions 
formed as strong and agreeable a 
contrast to poor Elizabeth Cannin 
as the bright furniture, cheerfi 
hearth, and blazing fire did to the 
desolation, filth, and discomfort which 
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formerly prevailed in that now com- 
fortable dwelling. | Assuredly fate 
seems to have mingled a very fair 
allowance of sugar and nutmeg in 
the cup of Mr. Negus—for such is the 
jolly name of the present occupant of 
the house, who seems to be, and we 
trust is, driving a prosperous trade 
as a buker. 

Canning was carried from room to 
room, and at last into the loft, She 
immediately said, “This is the room 
I was in, but there is more hay in it 
than there was when I was here* ;” 
and she pushed some of the hay aside 
with her foot, and showed two holes 
in the floor which she had observed. 
She pointed out the cask, the saddle, 
the pitcher, the tobacco-mould, and 
the pewter basin,t which she had 
mentioned on her arrival at her 
mother’s ; and she correctly described 
the view which might be seen from 
each of the windows. On examina- 
tion, the boards which closed up the 
window at which she said she had 
escaped, were found to have been 
only fastened there very recently, as 
‘“*The wood was fresh split with driv- 
ing a great nail through it, and the 
crack seemed as fresh as could be.”’t 

Could there be stronger confirma- 
tion of the truth of her story? By 
what means could Canning have ac- 
quired this accurate knowledge? It 
has been said that the room did not 
agree with Canning’s description. A 
careful examination of the evidence 
shows, however, that it coincided 
with that description in the most 
remarkable manner. There were, no 
doubt, some discrepancies — for in- 
stance, Canning had mentioned a 
grate, and there proved to be none, 
She had spoken of @ saddle, and 
three were found. She had spoken 
of being locked in, whilst in fact the 
door was fastened only with a button 
or bolt. There were some other tri- 
fling inaccuracies. 

Suspicion had pointed at Wells 
as the person who had committed 
the outrage; but when Canning was 
brought into the room in which all 
the inmates of the house were col- 
lected, contradicting the expectation 
of her friends, she passed Wells by 
unnoticed, and, pointing to an old 
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gypsy woman of the name of Mary 
Squires, who was sitting by the fire, 
said, “ That old woman in the corner 
was the woman that robbed me,” 
The gypsy rose from her seat, drew 
aside the cloak in which she was par- 
tially muffled, and displayed a face 
such as, once seen, could not easily 
be forgotten. She was, as Canning 
had described her, “tall, dark, and 
swarthy.” She looked steadfastly at 
Canning, and exclaimed, “ Me rob 
you! I never saw you in my life 
before. For God Almighty’s sake 
do not swear my life away! Pray, 
madam, look at this face ; if you have 
once seen it before, you must have re- 
membered it: for God Almighty, I 
think, never made such another. 
Pray, madam, when do you say I 
robbed you?” Canning said it was 
on the first day of the new year. 
“Lord bless me!” exclaimed the 
gypsy, ‘I was a hundred and twenty 
miles from this place then!” George 
Squires, the gypsy’s son, immediately 
added, “ We were in Dorsetshire at 
that time, at a place called Abbots- 
bury; we went there to keep our 
Christmas.” Here we arrive at the 
beginning,of what makes this case so 
remarkable. We have insisted on 
the importance of the first account 
given by Canning. The gypsy and 
her son are entitled to a like consi- 
deration. This prompt and ready 
alibi, asserted without hesitation, 
specifying time and place with un- 
doubting accuracy, and thus afford- 
ing means for testing its truth, gave 
occasion to the very remarkable con- 
flict of testimony which followed, and 
which entitles this case to its rank as 
one of the most interesting on record. 
An alibi is, as has often been re- 
marked, the best or the worst of de- 
fences. It often depends upon a 
few miles or even a few yards of 
distance, or upon a clock being a few 
minutes fast or slow. No such nicety 
arises in this case. The robbery 
was committed early on the morn- 
ing of the first of January — New 
Year’s Day, a date easily fixed. Ab- 
botsbury is a hundred and fifty miles, 
as the crow flies, from Enfield: the 
gypsy understated the distance. It 
also often involves difficult questions 
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of personal identity. None such arise 


here. The gypsy spoke truly when 
she gaid that “ God Almighty never 
made such another face as hers.” She 
was not only singularly hideous, but 
deeply marked with the scars of dis- 
ease; and the witnesses who were 
examined had many of them been 
long familiar with her appearance., 
These circumstances seem to exclude 
the possibility of mistake on the part 
of the witnesses. Must we then re- 
sort to the conclasion that one side 
or the other is guilty of perjury? 
This hypothesis, though easy and 
simple enough at firat sight, will be 
found on investigation to be attended 
with nearly as many difficulties as 
apy other. We must, however, go 
back to Elizabeth Canning, whom 
we left in Mother Wells’s kitchen, 
confronted by the gypsy and her son. 
In the house, besides the gypsy and 
her family, was a man of the sin- 
gular name of Fortune Natus and 
his wife, and a young woman named 
Virtue Hall. The whole party were 
forthwith taken to the residence of 
the nearest magistrate, Mr. Tesh- 
maker, of Ford’s Grove, by whom all 
were discharged, with the exception 
of the gypsy and Mother Wells, who 
were committed to prison to take 
their trial, the one for stealing Can- 
ning’s stays, and the other as acces- 
sory to the felony. 

A new actor now comes on the 
stage, and a curious insight is afford- 
ed into the mode in which inquiries 
of this nature were conducted in the 
metropolis a hundred years ago. 

Henry Fielding, the celebrated no- 
velist, was then a police magistrate 
. of London. 

To tell a tale told by Fielding in 
any words but his own would indeed 
be presumption. 


“Upon the 6th of February,” he 
says, “as I was sitting in my room, 
Counsellor Maden being then with me, 
my clerk delivered me a case, which was 
thus, as I remember, indorsed at the top: 
‘The case of Elizabeth Canning, for Mr. 
Fielding’s opinion ;’ and at the bottom, 
‘Salt, Sol'.’ Upon the receipt of this 
case, with my fee, I bid my clerk give 
my services to Mr. Salt, and tell him that 
I would take the case with me into the 
country, whither I intended to go the 
next day, and desired he would call for 
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it on the Friday morning afterwards; 
after which, without looking into it, I 
delivered it to my wife, who was then 
drinking tea with us, and who laid it by. 
The reader will pardon my being s9 par- 
ticular in these circumstances, as they 
seem, however trifling they may be in 
themselves, to show the true nature of 
this whole transaction, which bath been 
so basely misrepresented, and as they will 
all be attested by a gentleman of fashion, 
aud of as much honour as any in the na- 
tion. My clerk presently returned up- 
stairs, and brought Mr. Salt with him 

who, when he came into the room, told 
me that he believed the question would 
be of little difficulty, and begged me 
earnestly to read it over then, and give 
him my opinion, as it was a matter of 
some haste, being of a crimival nature, 
and he feared the parties would make 
their escape. Upon this, I desired him 
to sit down, and when the tea was end- 
ed, I ordered my wife to fetch me back 
the case, which I then read over, and 
found it to contain a very full and clear 
state of the whole affair relating to the 
usage of this girl, with a query what 
methods might be proper to take to 
bring the offenders to justice; which 
query I answered in the best manner I 
was able. Mr. Salt then desired that 
Elizabeth Canning might. swear to her 
information, before me; and added that 
it was the very particular desire ofseveral 
gentlemen of that end of the town, that 
Virtue Hall might be examined by me 
relating to her knowledge of this affair. - 
This business I at first declined, partly 
as it was a transaction which had hap- 
pened at a distant part of the country, 
as it had been examined already by a 
gentleman with whom I have the plea- 
sure of some acquaintance, aud of whose 
worth and integrity I have, with all, I 
believe, who know him, a very high 
opinion; but principally, indeed, for that 
I bad been almost fatigued to death with 
several tedious examinations at that time, 
and had intended to refresh myself with 
a day or two's interval in the country, 
where I had not been unless on a Sun- 
day,. for a long time. I yielded, how- 
ever, at last, to the importunities of Mr. 
Salt; and my only motives for so doing 
were, besides those importunities, some 
curiosity, occasioned by theextraordinary 
nature of the case, and a great compas- 
sion for the dreadful condition of the 
girl, as it was represented to me by Mr. 
Salt. 
“The next day Elizabeth Canning was 
brought in a chair to my house, and be- 
ing led up-stairs between two, the fol- 
lowing information, which I had never 
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before seen, was read over to her, when 
she swore to the truth, and set her mark 
to it.” 


Here follows Canning’s deposi- 
tion, somewhat expanded from the 
one made before Alderman Chitty, 
but in the main the same.’ 


“Upon this information,” continues 
Fielding, “I issued a warrant against all 


who should be found resident in the- 


house of the said Wells, as idle and dis- 
orderly persons, and persons of evil 
name, that they might appear before me, 
and give security for their good behav- 
iour; upon which warrant, Virtue Hall 
and one Judith Natus were seized and 
brought before me, both being found at 
Mother Wells’s. They were in my house 
above an hour or more before I was at 
leisure to see them, during which time, 
and before I had ever seen Virtue Hall, 
I was informed that she would confess 
the whole matter. When she came be- 
fore me she appeared in tears,and seemed 
all over in a trembling condition, upon 
which I endeavoured to soothe and com- 
fort her. The words I first spoke to 
her, as well as I can remember, ' were 
these: ‘Child, you ‘need not be under 
this fear and apprehension; if you will 
tell us the whole truth of this affair, I 
give you my word and honour, as far as 
it is in my power to protect you, you 
shall come to no manner of harm.’ She 
answered that she would tell the whole 
truth, but desired to have some time 
given her to recover from her fright; 
upon this, I ordered a chair to be brought 
her, and desired her to sit down; and 
then, after some minutes, began to ex- 
amine her, which I continued doing in 
the softest language and kindest manner 
I was able, for a considerable time, till 
she had been guilty of so many prevari- 
cations and contradictions that I told 
her I would examine her no longer, but 
would commit her to prison, and leave 
her to stand or fall by the evidence 
against her; and at the same time advised 
Mr. Salt to prosecute her as a felon, to- 
gether with the gypsy woman. Upon this, 
she begged I would hear her once more, 
and said that she would tell the whole 
truth, and accounted for her unwilling- 
ness to do it from her fears of the gypsy 
woman and Wells, I then asked her a 
few questions, which she answered with 
more appearance of truth than she had 
done before; after which I recommended 
to Mr. Salt to go with her, and take her 
information in writing; and at her part- 
ing from me, I bid her be a good girl, 
and be sure to say neither more nor less 
than the whole truth. Duriog this whole 
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time there were no less than ten or a 
dozen persons of credit present, who 
will, I suppose, testify the truth of this 
whole transaction as it is here related, 
Virtue Hall then went from me, and re- 
turned in about two hours, when the fol- 
lowing informa'ion, which was, as she 
said, taken from her mouth, was read 
gver to her, and signed with her mark.” 


The information of Virtue Hall, as 
might be expected from the circum- 
stances under which it was taken, is a 
mere echo to that of Canning. 

What should we think at the pre- 
sent day of a police magistrate who 
received a fee and instructions from 
a prosecuting solicitor, who hesitated 
to investigate a charge of felony be- 
cause he wanted a day or two of re- 
laxation in the country, who held 
such a conversation as the one here de- 
tailed with a prisoner who had been 
brought before him on his own war- 
rant, and who then allowed that 
prisoner to be closeted in private 
with the attorney for the prosecution, 
and permitted her to be sworn toa 
deposition not takea in his presence, 
but produced ready cut. and dried ! 
The naiveté with which Fielding 
tells the story is amusing; he was 
clearly unconscious that he was doing 
anything wrong or even irregular, and 
no doubt such a proceeding was by no 
means unusual. But the evidence of 
Virtue Hall is under these circum- 
stances utterly worthless, We need 
feel no surprise that she afterwards, 
when the pressure came from the 
other side, retracted every word she 
had sworn, and her testimony may 
be cast out of the case altogether. 
We still get no further than the evi- 
dence of Elizabeth Canning herself. 

On the 2lst of February 1753, 
Mary Squires and Susannah Wells 
were placed at the bar of the Old 
Bailey. Canning told her story; 
Virtue Hall corroborated it. point by 
point. The condition in which she 
returned home, and the circum- 
stances attending the capture of 
Squires and Wells were proved as 
we have narrated them. Squires 
was then called upon for her de- 
fence. She said nothing, but called 
three witnesses, John Gibbons, who 
kept a public-house at Abbotsbury, 
near Dorchester, swore that Squires 
was at his house from the Ist of 
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January to the 9th. William Clarke 


corroborated this statement. Thomas 
Greville of Coombe, near Salisbury, 
deponed that she was at his house 
on the 14th of January. To meet 
this evidence a man of the name of 
Iniser was called on behalf of the 
prosecution to prove that he had 
seen Squires in the neighbourhood of 
Enfield about the time in question— 
namely, the first week in January. 
Wells, on being called upon, admitted 
that her character would not bear 
investigation. She was what was 
called in the slang of the day (ren- 
dered classic by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth and the Newgate - Calendar 
school of novelists) a ‘ hempen 
widow.” Her husband had been 
“unfortunate.” It is curious to watch 
the changes of language. A word 
which then meant that a scoundrel 
had been hanged, now only implies 
that he has obtained a second-class 
certificate from a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. Both were convicted. 
On the last day of the session they 
were called up for sentence. Squires 
then said that she was at Greville’s 
house at Coombe on New-Year’s Day, 
on the next day at Stopage, on the 
Thursday in New-Year’s week at 
Basingstoke, on Friday at Bagshot, on 
Saturday at Old Brentford, where she 
remained on Sunday and Monday ; 
and that she came to Enfield on the 
Tuesday following. This account, 
being inconsistent with that given 
by Gibbons, who had sworn that 
from the lst to the 9th of January 
she was at his house at Abbotsbury, 
was considered to be conclusive of 
the falsehood of her defence. It 
seems to have been overlooked that 
the gipsy reckoned by the old style, 
which reconciles the two statements 
within two days—no very serious dis- 
crepancy when made by an ignorant 
and illiterate woman. Squires was 
sentenced to death ; Wells was con- 
demned to be branded on the hand, 
and imprisoned for’six months, The 
first part of the sentence was immedi- 
ately executed, and as the poor wretch’s 
hand hissed under the glowing iron, 
and she writhed and screamed in 
agony, a yell of delight burst from the 
ane mob who crowded the session- 
10use, 
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There was, however, happily one 
man present, of sense and humanity. 
Sir Crispe Gascoyne, who presided 
over the court by virtue of his office 
as Lord Mayor, doubted the correct- 
ness of the verdict. He instituted a 
close and careful inquiry. He found 
the evidence of the Abbotsbury men 
confirmed by their neighbours. Vir- 
tue Hall retracted her evidence. 
These facts he laid before the Crown 
on making his report of the convicts. 
They were referred to the law-offi- 
cers. Squires was respited. The 
Attorney and Solicitor - General re- 
ported that the weight of the evi- 
dence was in the convict’s favour, and 
upon this she received a free par- 
don. 

A war of pamphlets now com- 
menced ; as many as thirty-six were 
published. Fielding on the one side, 
and Ramsay the painter on the other, 
became respectively the champions of 
Canning aud the gipsy. The news- 
papers were filled with the controver- 
sy. Portraits of Canning and of the 
gypsy (the latter of which fully bear 
out the report of ber ugliness) were 
displayed in the shop witdows, to- 
gether with plans and views of Wells's 
house, and terrific representations of 


the principal incidents of the story. 


Grub Street thrived. To its hungry 
inhabitants 


“ Betty Canning was at least, 
With Gascoyne’s help, a six months’ 
feast.”* 


The town was divided into Egyp- 
tians and Canningites. Families 
were split up into factions. Old 
friends who took different sides quar- 
relled. Mobs paraded the streets, 
blockaded the entrances to the courts, 
and attacked Sir Crispe Gascoyne in 
his coach. Never, probably, has a 
case which involved no public ques- 
tion created so much interest and ex- 
citement. 

This state of things continued for 
fourteen months, At length, on the 
29th of April 1754, Canning was 

laced at the same bar at which 

quires had formerly stood, to take 
her trial for wilful and corrupt perju- 
ry. Her trial lasted several days, 
be attention of the prosecution was 
directed principally to two points : first, 
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to prove the alibi of the gipsy ; and, 
secondly, to contradict Canning’s story 
by the evidence of persons who had 
been in the room during the time she 
professed to have been confined there. 

In support of the first of these 
issues they called as many as thirty- 
six witnesses ; and certainly, if num- 
bers, positiveness, and particularity 
could prove an issue, this was ‘proved. 
Bat when the evidence comes to be 
examined, much of it is open to 
grave suspicion. George Squires, the 
gipsy’s son, gave the most minute ac- 
count of where be and his mother 
and sister were, and what they did 
during the month of January. He 
traced their course day by day, and 
from place to place. But when he 
was asked with regard to the rest of 
his journey, which he stated began 
about Michaelmas, he was totally 
unable to answer. His sister, who 
was in court the whole tjme, and 
who had accompanied George and 
his mother in their travels, was 
never examined at all, nor was the 
gipsy herself placed in the witness- 
It was obvious that the counsel 
for the prosecution feared that they 
would give inconsistent or contradic- 
tory accounts. 

Upon the second issue, the prin- 
cipal witnesses were Fortune Natus 
and his wife, who swore that they 
slept in the loft every night during the 
month of January. If this was true, 
of course there is an end of the ques- 
tion. But it must be remembered 
that, long before they were examined, 
Virtue Hall had sworn that the hay 
in which they had slept in the kitchen 
was removed into the loft, and that 
they slept there after Canning’s escape, 
on purpose to give color to this 
very stofy. It may also be asked, 
why was not this tale told on 
the trial of Squires? If true, the 
very first thing that would have 
been said, when Canning stated that 
she had been confined in that room, 
would have been, “That cannot be, 
for Natus and his wife slept there 
the whole of the time.” Yet Natus 
and his wife were present when Can- 
ping was first brought down to En- 
field ; they were taken before Justice 
Teshmaker ; they were present during 
the trial of Squires, when they 
were not examined, and this fact, con- 
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clusive, if true, is never heard of 


until fourteen months afterwards! ITs 
it possible to place any reliance upon 
evidence given under such circum- 
stances ? - 

The argument most strongly relied 
upon as invalidating Canning’s story, 
arises from the absence of motive on 
the part of any one to carry her off 
and shut her up as she described. 
Canning swore that she understood 
the gypsy’s question, whether she 
“would go their way?” to imply 
that she should lead a life of prosti- 
tution. This was the interpretation 
popularly adopted; and much of the 
sympathy which Canning obtained 
was given on the supposition that 
she was a girl whose virtue had been 
proof against both temptation and 
terror. But this hypothesis will not 
bear a moment’s investigation. There 
is not one particle of evidence that 
she was exposed to any solicitations 
whatever of this kind. Nor, though 
it was the resort of tramps, gypsies, 
and other disreputable characters, 
does it appear that Mother Wells's 
was what is commonly understood 
by a house of ill-fame. But does the 
absence of assignable motive justify 
us in rejecting the story as untrue? 
Those who are familiar with criminal 
courts know well how slight and in- 
significant are the motives which 
often impel men to the most terrible 
crimes. Gleeson Wilson entered the 
house of Mrs. Henrickson, at Liver- 
pool, apparently with no other inten- 
tion but that of pilfering such small 
articles as he might have an oppor- 
tunity of purloining as a lodger ; 
but before he left it the next morp- 
ing, he had committed four of the 
most atrocious murders on record. 
It is not more than three or four 
years since two boys, returning home 
from their work, in broad daylight, 
in the middle of London, were met 
by an apparently respectable man 
driving a Whitechapel cart, who in-- 
quired his way to some place in 
the neighbourhood. One of the 
boys began to give him directions, 
when he asked the little fellow to 
get into the cart, and show him the 
road. Rejoicing in the certainty of 
a ride, and the hope of a sixpence, 
the poor boy got into the cart, and 
his companion went home to tea. 
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He was never again seen alive. About 
six weeks afterwards, his body, naked, 
in a state of the most extreme ema- 
ciation, was found in a ditch near 
Acton. There was no external vio- 
lence. He had been starved to death. 
The police exhausted every means 
that’ ingenuity could suggest, but in 
vain. No traces have ever been disco- 
vered how, why, or by whom this ap- 
alling crime was committed; nor 
as any motive for its commission 
been, so far as we are aware, even 
suggested. Had Elizabeth Canning 
died in the house of Mother Wells, and 
her body been thrown into a ditch in 
Enfield marsh, an equally impene- 
trable mystery would probably have 
shrouded her fate. 

Highly improbable every one must 
admit Canning’s story to be, and we 
must therefore look with the most 
critical caution upon the confirmatory 
evidence, before we permit ourselves 
to admit its truth, That confirma- 
tory evidence divides itself into two 
classes. The first we may call: the 
circumstantial confirmation, derived 
from its coincidence with existing 
facts. Such is the coincidence be- 
tween her description of the room 
and its contents given on the 29th 
of January, with the condition of the 
room actually found on the Ist of 
February. Such, too, is the coinci- 
dence of the description previously 
given by Canning of the appearance of 
the woman who cut off her stays with 
the gypsy. This confirmation is of 
course weaker or stronger in propor- 
tion as it is tainted by or free from pre- 
vious suggestions from other persons. 
Thus her description of the room, 
which was independent of, and her 
description of the gypsy, which was 
contradictory to, Scarratt’s sugges- 
tions, are worthy of much considera- 
tion; whilst her description of the 
fields‘ through which she passed, of 
the tanyard and the bridge, given in 
reply to his suggestive questions, is 
of little or no value, This we have al- 
ready considered. The second class 
is the. extrinsic confirmation. derived 
from the testimony ‘of witnesses, and 
this is again divided into that which 
Supports Canning’s story, and that 
which contradicts the ald: set up by 
Squires. 

As to the first of these subdivisions, 
the evidence is scanty, but valuable 
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as far as it goes. The keeper of 
the turnpike gate on Stamford Hill, 
about three miles from Moorfields, 
deposed that, one evening early in 
January, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, he heard “something of a 
sobbing crying voice,” coming to- 
wards the gate from the direction of 
Londov. The night was still and 
dark, but as the noise approached, 
he saw two men dragging a young 
woman along. They lifted her over 
the stile by the gate, and one of the men 
laughed and said with an oath, “ How 
drunk she is!” Supposing this to be 
the case, and that the woman was the 
wife or sister of one of the men, be- 
sides considering that he was single- 
handed, he did not interfere, and they 
assed on in the direction of Enfield. 

e did not profess to identify Can- 
ning, vor to fix the time with any 
greater certainty than that it was 
the beginning of January. 

It will be remembered that, on her 
arrival at home, Canning said, that 
soon after escaping from Mother 
Wells’s, she asked her road to London. 
Thomas Bennett deponed, that on 
the afternoon of the 29th of January, 
he met agirl,in the most wretched 
and pitiable condition, and whose 
description exactly answered to Cuin- 
ning, about a quarter of a mile on 
the London side of Mother Wells’s 
house; that she asked him the way 
to London, and he directed her. He 
fixed the date by other circum- 
stances, and said that when, a day 
or two afterwards, he heard of Can- 
ning’s escape, he exclaimed, “I'll be 
hanged if I did not meet the young 
woman near this place, and told her 
the way to London.” 

Daniel Dyer and Mary Cobb gave 
similar evidence as to having met 
a miserable-looking girl about the 
same time and place, and the former 
spoke with some confidence to Can- 
ning as being that girl. It will be 
observed that the other witnesses 
merely speak to general similarity. 
But this, though at first sight it 
appears to detract from the value of 
their testimony, in fact adds to its 
weight. Had they not been giving 
truthful evidence, they would have 
made little scruple in swearing posi- 
tively to Canning as being the per- 
son they saw. 

Is it then likely that another girl, 
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so closely answering the descrip- 
tion both as to person and circum- 
stances (both being so remarkable), 
should have been dragged by two 
men along that road towards Enfield, 
at the same hour of the night, at the 
beginning of January, and have re- 
turned on the afternoon of the 29th? 
Such a coincidence appears almost 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Here the evidence with regard to 
Canning ends. 

To meet the alibi proved by 
the thirty-six Abbotsbury witnesses, 
.twenty-six Enfield witnesses were 
called, who swore that they had 
seen Mary Squires at Enfield and in 
the neighbourhood at various times 
during the latter end of December 
and beginning of January. They 
swore to the identity of Squires, 
whom mavy of them had long 
known, with the utmost certainty ; 
they gave their reasons, some good 
and some bad, for remembering the 
time with the greatest accuracy. 
Their testimony seems to be in all 
respects equal, and in some superior, 
to that of the witnesses who had 
proved the alibi. 

Here, then, we find the extraor- 
dinary fact of thirty-six witnesses 
positively swearing that a particular 
person, whom they well knew, was 
in Dorsetshire at a certain time, and 
twenty-six other witnesses swearing 
that the same person, whom they 
knew equally well, was at the same 
time a hundred and fifty miles off, 
in. Middlesex! What are we to 
make of this? We have turned it 
over and over, looked at it this way 
and that way, read it backwards and 
forwards and upside down, and there 
it remains, puzzling us like a horrid 
incubus or incomprehensible night- 
mare. Is any faith to be placed in 
human testimony? Read the evi- 
dence on one side, and it is impos- 
sible to refuse or assent to it. Read 
that on the other, and it is equally 
conclusive. The alibi and the ibi 
are each supported by a train of evi- 
dence which appears irresistible. 

The Recorder told the jury that if 
they believed the Enfield witnesses, 
the Abbotsbury witnesses must be 
wilfully perjured; but he forgot to 
add, that if they believed the Ab- 
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botsbury witnesses, an equally un- 
pleasant consequence followed as to 
the Enfield witnesses. 

The verdict of the jury was of a 
piece with the rest of the case. They 
found that Canning was “ guilty of 
perjury, but not wilful and corrupt.” 

This verdict was of course an 
acquittal, but the Recorder refused 
to receive it; whereupon the jury 
‘turned their backs upon them- 
selves,” and having first declared on 
their oaths that she was not guilty of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, declared 
on the same oaths that she was, 
And to complete the mass of absurd- 
ity and contradiction, some of the 
jury afterwards made an _ affidavit 
that they believed Canning’s story 
in the main, but found her guilty 
because they thought there was some 
discrepancy as to the day on which 
she had exhausted her pitcher of 
water. 

Of the court, which, as then con- 
stituted, consisted of a mixed body 
of judges and city magistrates, nine 
members were for condemning the 
prisoner to transportation for seven 
years, and eight for inflicting only a 
short period of imprisonment, so 
evenly were opinions divided. She 
was accordingly transported. The 
sympathy and compassion which had 
been excited by her case did not - 
cease. A considerable sum of money 
was collected for her. After the 
termination of her sentence she re- 
turned to England, and the last 
notice we find of her is the follow- 
ing, which is contained in the Annual 
Register for 1761, p. 179: ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth Canning is arrived in England, 
and received a legacy of £500, left 
her three years ago by an old lady of 
Newington-green.” Wells returned 
to Enfield, where she died, as appears 
by the parish register, on the 5th 
of “October 1763, What became of 
the gypsy we know not. Thus ends 
the case of Elizabeth Canning—a 
case eminently fitted to give occasion 
to the warmest, most’ eager, and 
most confident partisanship, inas- 
much as it is almost impossible, after 
the coolest and most deliberate ex- 
amination, to say to which side the 
balance of evidence inclines. - 
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WELLINGTON’S CAREER,—PART II. 


Tae operations of Suchet’s army 
in the east of Spain, which, had it 
supported the others, might have 
changed the aspect of the campaign 
and the result of the war, produced 
only an indirect effect on the plans 
and movements of Wellington. Im- 
portant in a narrative of the Penin- 
sular War, those operations are, in an 
account of Wellington’s career, to be 
noticed only as a disturbing cause, 
and may therefore be but briefly al- 
luded to. 

Suchet’s army, not based like the 
others on the Western Pyrenees, com- 
municated with France by the east- 
ern extremity of the range. To co- 
ver the great coast-road, on which 
he chiefly depended, he , garrisoned 
numerous fortified places on the eust 
coast, from the Pyrenees to the city 
of Valencia, behind which his mov- 
able columns muintained his autho- 
rity in Catalonia, Valencia, and Ar- 
ragon, thus completing the French 
hold on the country from east to west. 
Opposed to him were the Spanish 
armies of Elio and Del Parque, and 
the Anglo-Sicilian forces assem- 
bled at Alicant. The part which 
Wellington had enjoined these armies 
to play was by no means to fight 
pitched battles, but to manceuvre so 
as to prevent Suchet from aiding 
Soult. An expedition against the 
French communications at ‘arra- 
gona failed, and Suchet seemed se- 
cure of maintaining his grasp on the 
eastern provinces, when the victory 
of Vittoria, uncovering his right, 
obliged him to fall back behind the 
Ebro. He had now to decide whether, 
abandoning for a time his present 
theatre of action, he would co-ope- 
rate with Soult against Wellington, 
or whether he would continue to 
Operate independently. He chose 
the latter course, for, the political 
reason that he wished to influence 
the general negotiation in Germany 
by an appearance of extensive autho- 
rity in Spain. He therefore left gar- 
risons in those provinces, and in- 
stead of taking the pressure off Soult 
by threatening Wellington’s right, 
continued to conduct isolated opera- 
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tions against the Allies in Catalonia. 
Thus Wellington's designs against 
Soult were disturbed only by the 
necessity of providing for a possible 
co-operation of Suchet, which never 
took place. 

The Western Pyrenees, whose sum- 
mits rose like a rampart in front of 
the Allies, and amid whose shelter- 
ing valleys the beaten army of Vit- 
toria was recovering its order and 
spirit, is thus still the centre of inte- 
rest. The command of that army 
had jast been transferred to abler 
hands. Sonlt, who, at the outset of 
the campaign, had been removed 
from Andalucia to Germany, because 
of the disagreement between him 
and the King, was sent by Napoleon 
to retrieve the misfortunes of Joseph 
and Jourdan, who were recalled to 
France. 

The two advanced posts of this 
army were at the fortresses of St. 
Sebastian and Pampeluna. It was 
necessary for Wellington to take 
those places before advancing into the 
mountains. He saw, at the political 
juncture which followed Napoleon’s 
victories at Lutzen and Bautzen, the 
likelihood of the dispersion of the 
Peninsular army, and the re-embark- 
ation of the English troops. A con- 
venient harbour was therefore indis- 
pensable, and it thas became neces- 
sary to take St. Sebastian, the only 
suitable one afforded by the coast. 
It was also necessary to take it be- 
fore winter should render that stormy 
coast precarious of access. He there- 
fore cast the weight of his siege re- 
sources upon that fortress, while 
Pampeluna, which, though also ne- 
cessary for the security of his right, 
was not of such urgent importance 
as St. Sebastian, was blockaded by 
the Spaniards. To cover these ope- 
rations, Wellington's line was pushed 
forward between them towards the 
passes from Fuentarabia to Ronces- 
valles. A reconnoissance which Well- 
ington had made with great per- 
sonal exertion, in three days, of the 
whole breadth of the Western Py- 
renees, had satisfied him that, af er 
securing the ‘two fortresses, he might 
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take up a defensive position as strong 
as that which he formerly occupied 
in Portugal. 

Soult, full of vigour and invention, 
sought to turn the advantages which 
he possessed in the relative position 
of the armies to the best account. 
The Allies were for'the present re- 
stricted to the defensive ; they were 
widely spread; the communications 
along their front were difficult and 
precarious; and the district in their 
rear afforded no good defensive posi- 
tion. He, on the other hand, having 
excellent roads, and his movements 
being screened by the mountains, 
could easily concentrate on any point. 
While Wellington expected an attack 
on his left directed against the force 
investing St. Sebastian, the French 
marshal, leaving a corps in observa- 
tion on that side, suddenly concen- 
trated on the Allied right. His 
design was to throw his whole weight 
on the right wing, isolated from the 
centre by the main ridge of the 
Pyrenees; to relieve Pampeluna; 
and, passing along the rear of the 
Allies, to attack their divisions in 
detail as they descended the hills; 
then, finally, in conjunction with the 
corps of observation advancing by the 
coast, to assail the English left wing 
at St. Sebastian. He would thus 
cover the line into France, and connect 
himself with Suchet, besides the other 
advantages which he promised himself 
in battle. ¥ 

Along the deep devious valleys of 
those great mountains the French 
columns wound, hidden by a mist, 
till they touched the English out- 
posts. Then from pinnacle to pin- 
nacle for miles spread the musketry, 
marking the receding line of the Allies, 
who, overpowered by numbers, at last 
fell back, followed by Soult down the 
long valley leading upon Pampeluna, 
till Picton, lining a strong position, 
arrested his march. Wellington was 
then far away at the centre of his 
army. Riding at full speed for the 
point of attack, he marked, as he 
passed, the changing aspect of affairs, 
and despatched orders for new com- 
binations, till, alone, he galloped 
into the ranks of his assailed right 
wing, where the cheer that hailed his 
presence swelled along the line from 
left to right. He reined up on a 
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lofty ridge, from whence, acrogs the 
deep narrow valley of Sorauren, he 
saw, on the opposing height, the 
French marshal, so near that his 
features could be distinguished. “ Yun- 
der,” said Wellington, “is a great 
commander, but he is cautious, and 
will delay his attack to ascertain the 
cause of these cheers; that will give 
time for the sixth division to arrive, 
and I shall beat him.” In fact, Soult 
did suspend his attack, and it was 
fortunate for the allies that he did. 
for he was, at the moment, greatly 
superior ; and had he forced his way 
to Pampeluna, his plan of campaign 
would have had great chances of 
success, 

During the pause, the divisions of 
the British centre were descending 
the passes of the mountains which 
separated them from the scene of 
action, and they arrived in time to 
meet the attack. Soult, after a fierce 
struggle, was repulsed, and finding 
his original plan foiled, and his 
enemies growing stronger in’ his 
path, he made a sudden movement 
to his right to turn the left of the 
English, and cut them off from their 
left wing at St. Sebastian. But Well- 
ington in a moment perceived and 
baffled the design. The French force 
left to cover the movement was at- 
tacked by the mass of the Allies, 
routed with great loss, and driven 
apart from the main body, while the 
victorious troops, pushing into the 
interval, threatened to bar Soult’s 
retreat into France. There was a 
moment, at this period of the cam- 
paign, when Soult, imagining himself 
beyond ‘immediate pursuit, paused 
a while to rest his harassed troops 
in the valley of the Bidassoa, while 
Wellington, looking down unseen 
from behind a rock upon their 
fancied security, directed the march 
of his divisions upon various points 
so as to form a network from which 
there should be noescape. But just 
then three English soldiers in search 
of plunder entered the valley; a 
French cavalry patrol captured and 
conveyed them to Soult; and in hulf 
an bour the marshal resumed his 
march and broke through the toils, 
succeeding, indeed, in effecting a re- 
treat, bat with immense losses in 
men and baggage. Such was the 
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result of the great marshal’s well-con- 
ceived attempt to outmanceuvre his 
bold and wary adversary. 

St. Sebastian, in spite of another 
action which Soult ventured for its 
relief at San Marcial, fell, and Well- 
ington, with his base thus secured, 
at length agreed to strengthen the 
combination against Napoleon by in- 
vading the French soil. He ‘there- 
fore, in a series of skilful operations, 
effected the passage of the Bidassoa, 
the first of the great Pyrenean streams 
which pour from the mountains into 
the Bay of Biscay. On the fall of 
Pampeluna he resumed his advance, 
passed the Nive, Nivelli, and Adour, 
and finished the operation$ of the 
year by cutting Soult from Bayonne 
and blockading that fortress, 

Notwithstanding the proofs of ca- 
pacity and judgment, sufficient to 
satisfy the blindest, which he had 
given in his previous career, Well- 
ington was, during the campaigns 
in the Pyrenees and south of France, 
no less embarrassed by those who 
should have assisted him than at 
the outset of the war. The Portu- 
guese still left their troops unpaid 
and unprovided. The Spaniards, 
giving way to the envy and jealousy 
excited by the remarkable contrast 
which his successes afforded to the 
proceedings of their own generals, 
actually placed his hospitals, and 
the ships on which he depended 
for his supplies, in quarantine. Im- 
mediately on entering France, the 
Spanish troops, eager for reprisals 
on the nation that had so long op- 
pressed their own, committed such 
depredations and outrages that, after 
vainly trying to restrain them by 
severity and example, he sent them 
back into Spain. There is hardly a 
general named in history who, at 
such a crisis, would, far such a 
scruple, so have weakened his force. 
But besides his sense of justice and 
his humanity, his far-seeing policy 
also led him to protect the French 
population. The result was, that the 
peasantry, with their cattle and 
effects, took refuge within his lines 
from the violence of their own 
countrymen, supplied him with pro- 
visions and information, and were 
ready to declare for the Bourbons 
against Baonaparte. French villagers 


returned to their homes when they 
were occupied by the English, from 
which they had fled when they were 
occupied by the French. The embar- 
rassments which the feeling of the 
people occasioned to his adversary 
in some measure counterbalanced the 
absence of the Spanish troops, which, 
however, was of grievous detriment to 
his plans. 

Lastly, Wellington had to contend 
with obstacles raised by the Govern- 
ment at home. They would not 
sanction his measures for the sub- 
sistence and payment of his army ; 
they interfered with his plan of cam- 
paign, hampered him by dividing 
the command of the naval force on 
which he depended for supply, and 
even talked of transferring him and 
his troops from France, to play a 
subordinate part with the allied 
armies in Germany. 

It,was amid the distractions of re- 
monstrating with the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments, advising 
his own, providing for the supply of 
all the allied forces, bringing the 
Spaniards to “sor! bee discipline, 
and conciliating the Basque and 
Béarnese peasants, that he combined 
and executed the movements which 
conducted him to Toulouse. He had 
been throughout the campaign su- 
perior in numbers by a third to the 
French army opposing him, up to bis 
arrival at Bayonne. But the main 
body of an advaneing army in an 
enemy’s country necessarily grows 
weaker, because it must place de- 
tachments to guard all important 
exposed points of its communica- 
tions, and because the forces em- 
ployed in besieging or blockading 
places must be much larger than the 
garrisons. Soult had left thirteen 
thousand men in Bayonne, and forty 
thousand were required to blockade 
them. Daring the series of critical 
movements and vigorous attacks, in 
which Soult was pushed back through 
Béarn and Gascony into Languedoc, 
the inequality of numbers was there- 
fore constantly diminishing. Well- 
ington fought at Orthez, gaining a 
brilliant battle, with nearly equal 
numbers—and the force with which 
he attacked at Toulouse was inferior 
to that with which Soult defended the 
position. The French were forced 
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back ; Wellington entered the city, 
where he found the statues of Buona- 
parte overthrown, and the inhabi- 
tants clamorous for the Bourbons. 
The armies were about to close 
again in fight, when the news, which 
ought to have arrived before the bat- 
tle, came that Napoleon had abdi- 
cated. Eight thousand men had 
thus fallen absolutely in vain. Each 
general has been accused separately 
of fighting the battle when he knew 
of the abdication ; a piece of sangui- 
nary folly of which each was guilt- 
less and incapable. ‘This was the 
closing scene of the Peninsular War. 
Measures were immediately taken to 
withdraw the army, and Wellington, 
now raised to a dukedom, was called 
to Paris to deliberate with the allied 
sovereigns, 

Such is the victorious career which 
has been depicted in the accurate, 
trenchant, glowing narrative of the 
great soldier - historian Napier; in 
the vivid battle-scenes of Alison ; in 
that remarkable series of writings, 
not the least of his great public 
labours, the Despatches of Welling- 
ton; and which lastly, after diligent 
comparison of these as well as au- 
thorities on the other side, is now 
reproduced with excellent effect in 
the work which we have specially 
under review. No book with which 
we are acquainted affords such a 
clear, impartial, discriminating view 
of the public and private life of the 
great soldier in whose fame all 
Englishmen feel so deep an interest. 
That interest, we believe, will grow 
deeper with the lapse of time. Still 
too near us to be viewed in its just 
proportion, the career of Wellington 
will gradually settle into outlines of 
singular dramatic unity and com- 
pleteness. It is a common complaint 
with writers of works of imagination, 
that the transactions of modern times 
afford no great themes for epic or 
dramatic treatment. But hereafter, 
when ages shall have done their 
hallowing work, avd when the pre- 
sent generations of men shall have be- 
come gag remote as the early Greeks 
or the founders of Rome are to us, 
it may be found that, in the range of 
poetry, there does not exist an epic 
the foundations of which are better 
shaped for artistic purposes than the 
story of Wellington’s struggle with 
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Napoleon’s power. Touched by the 
finger of time, recast in the brain of 
a poet, matters not essential sup. 
pressed or subdued, its scenes forci- 
bly conceived and forcibly rendered; 
viewed from such a point, we know 
not where to look, in fact or fiction, 
for an historic drama“ grander in 
theme, or more distinguished. for 
gradual development, variety, and 
interest increasing to the close. It 
commences with the sense of o 

pression and doom produced by the 
predominance of Napoleon’s dark 
spirit over the civilized world—land- 
marks submerged, nations crushed, 
all trembling before a malign resist- 
less inflyence, such as the inhabitants 
of the ancient world used to figure 
as an inscrutable devouring monster, 
charged by an offended deity with a 
mission of vengeance against ‘man- 
kind. Almost unnoticed, he who is 
to be the deliverer of nations appears 
on the scene; but he attracts atten- 
tion by his first feat of arms on the 
Douro, and fixes it by his victory of 
Talavera. In him the interest is to 
centre — he must do his work alone 
—and the jealousy of the Spaniards, 
the divided councils of the Portu- 
guese, serve but to show the self- 
reliance and indomitable nature of 
the man for whom admiration is pre- 
sently mingled with respect. No 
scene in Dante can be deeper in 
poetic gloom than the devastation 
of Portugal; a scared and ruined 
people flying (to use one of Dante’s 
own expressions), “like frogs before 
a serpent,” behind the protecting 
power which pauses to deal a terri- 
ble blow before retiring within its 
strovghold; while the confusion of 
the pursuer, as, pressing on, he 
suddenly sees the barrier in_ his 
path, is one of the most striking 
of dramatic effects. The tide of war 
that encompassed the ramparts ebbs 
slowly, and Portugal is free—one step 
is accomplished — but the chances 
against the hero’s success are still so 
tremendous that it seems as if all his 
striving will but gild his destruction. 
Then, as if rising in blackness against 
an horizon of dusky fire, appear the 
scenes of Rodrigo and Badajos — 
the cannonade, the rush by night, the 
storm, with its heroism and carnage 
lit by flashes. Brilliantly contrasting 
with these scenes are the advance 
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into Spain, the great victory of Sala- 
manca, and the entry into Madrid. 
Bat this is only a promise of success— 
again the hostile armies close round, 
and the hero, though victorious, must 
retire outnumbered. And now from 
afar come rumours of disaster to the 
great foe, who, unseen, has been felt 
throughout like a predominating fate 
—and there are glimpses of snowy 
wastes, a ruined host, and a flying 
chief. The enemy draw together for 
a last stand in Spain—thare is a 
march against them—a victory ; and 
their headlong flight is followed by 
the retributive invasion of France, 
where stroke still follows stroke till the 
great hostile power is overthrown, and 
the ovation of the hero brings the 
drama towards its crowning scene and 
triumphant close. 

In his life of toil and watchfulness 
there came a brilliant pause between 
Toulouse and Waterloo, in which he 
returned to England;—a kind of 
harvest-home, when, the burden and 
heat of the day being past, he could 
rest awhile and wipe his brow and 
count his sheaves. Five years before, 
he had left home a young general 
who had received knighthood for his 
victories in a remote province. He 
came back the greatest actor left on 
the stage by the course of the greatest 
events of modern times. He heard 
himself saluted by a succession of 
titles which, a short time before, 
would have seemed as fabulous as 
those with which the witches greeted 
the victorious thane on the blasted 
heath. He had run through the whole 
gamut of the peerage at a breath. In 
the Lords he was saluted at once as 
Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marquess, and 
Duke. The same Commons that had 
kept so critical and grudging a watch 
on his career, sent a deputation to wait 
on him; and when he thanked the 
House, the Speaker, in reply, uttered 
a tribute, one of the finest, as it was 
one of the truest, that ever saluted the 
ears of a successful mortal. 

But there was still, after all the 
achievements and all the rewards, 
one crowning act in store to complete 
the romance of his life. The extra- 
ordinary being whose power he had 
striven with and helped to overthrow, 
had never actually measured strength 
with him. These preparatory acts 


had cleared the lists for the final en- 
counter of the champions. * 

In the Congress of Vienna, which 
met on the abdication of Napoleon to 
settle the confusions of Europe, the 
Prince Regent of England had at 
first been represented by Lord Castle- 
reagh. On the return of that pleni- 
potentiary, the Duke succeeded him 
at the Congress. But before his ar- 
rival, the distribution of territory, in- 
tended to form an effectual barrier 
to French encroachments, had been 
made. Belgium and Holland were 
cemented into the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and, with the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia, closed the open 
road to the frontier of the Rhine, 
the possession of which would make 
France an overmatch for Europe. 
Austria was secured in Lomba y> 
and between her and France Sardinia 
held, with Savoy and Nice, the great 
passes of the Alps. But the interests 
of the public had not been the sole 
topics discussed in their councils. 
The combatants, still breathless and 
bleeding from the struggle, snarled 
over the prey which they had just 
compelled the common enemy to 
abandon. Unsoftened by calamity, 
unappeased by recent success, Prussia 
extended her clutch towards Saxony, 
while Russia growled over the well- 
mumbled bone of Poland. The west- 
ern powers—England, France, and 
Austria—were on the point of form- 
ing, in self-defence, a league against 
the two northern monopolists, when 
a@ common peril once more united 
them. Buonaparte had escaped from 
Elba. 

Though the Allies had an immense 
preponderance of troops, these were | 
not immediately available. The Rus- 
sian army was in Poland, the Aus- 
trian in Lombardy contending with 
Murat. Long marches lay between 
them and the French frontier. To 
meet the first shock, the only troops 
ready were the army with which 
Prussia had garrisoned her recently 
acquired Rhenish provinces, and the 
motley force of English, Belgians, 
Dutch, Brunswickers, and Hanover- 
ians, who occupied Belgium. Upon 
them Napoleon’s rush would be made, 
because he might hope to defeat and 
scatter them while they were yet un- 
supported, and then to place between 
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him and his other foes the mighty 
obstacle of the Rhine from the Alps 
to the sea. That is the dream of 
every ambitious French monarch, 
and its realisation would enable him 
who realises it to give laws to the 
world, 

The Powers concerned were una- 
nimous that the man to meet the 
attack was the Duke of Wellington, 
who accordingly repaired at once to 
Belgium, and fronted the terrible foe 
that was. again converting France 
into one vast arsenal and caiwnp. The 
absurd Bourbon government, which 
in its misfortunes had, as Talleyrand 
said, learnt nothing as it had forgot- 
ten nothing, and which had occupied 
itself chiefly, during the past year, in 
measures of retaliation and persecu- 
tion, had vanished before the sound 
of his name like a spectre at cock- 
crow. Again he summoned round 
him the disbanded soldiers who had 
made the Empire so powerful—again 
he called on France to lay aside all 
ie ae works, and to think only of 
urnishing her rusted arms, and re- 
trieving her lost glory. Taking up 
the broken threads of his adminis- 
tration, he sent his electric energies 
to animate every department, and 
the resources of that great nation 
were all directed to the one object of 
equipping and supplying the myriads 
of soldiers that stept forth at his 
call. Then, stretching a cordon of 
troops to guard the eastern frontier, 
he prepared to direct the mass of his 
veterans upon the theatre of war. 

That theatre, the boundary of which 
extended from Liege to the sea, the 
Allies sought to guard. The Prus- 
sians took the line of the Meuse and 
Sambre to beyond Charleroi, Blucher’s 
headquarters being at Namur. The 
Anglo-Belgians extended from the 
Prussian right to beyond the Scheldt. 
At any point the enemy might break 
in—it was necessary, therefore, to 
guard all, and yet to preserve the 
power of concentration. The per- 
plexities of the allied generals were 
enormously increased from this cir- 
cumstance, viz., that the English 
were supplied from Ostend and Ant- 
werp—the Prussians from Cologne 
and the Rhine—and_, that, pivoted on 
these divergent lines, they must unite 
to cover Brussels, Each, of course, 
must cover his own line besides 
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covering Brussels; hence the wide 
extension which it was so difficult to 
render compatible with facility of con- 
centration. 

Three great roads lead from French 
fortresses across the Belgian frontier 
upon Brussels—the roads of Charleroi, 
Mons, and Tournay. The Charleroi 
road was guarded only by troops, 
Tournay and Mons, famous fortresses 
in the old Netherland wars, had 
been demolished by the revolutionary 
armies, but were now put by the 
Dake in a state to offer some resist- 
ance. It was not likely that Napo- 
leon would advance by the right 
bank of the Meuse. The probabili- 
ties lay between the centre and the 
Dake’s right—that is, the road by 
Charleroi, or those of Mons and Tour- 
nay. It is remarkable that the Duke 
was persuaded that Napoleon would’ 
attack by the latter roads, and that 
the Duke was wrong. Ir that view 
he posted most of the English troops 
towards the right; the cavalry also 
were far in that direction; the Dutch 
and Belgians were on the left to- 
wards the Prussians ; and the reserves 
remained around Brussels. The Duke 
continued fixed in the idea that the al- 
lied right was the proper line for Napo- 
leon to attack by, not only through-. 
out the campaign, but throughout 
his life. In a memorandum which 
he wrote many years after on a 
foreign general’s narrative of the 
campaign, he refers to his opinion 
formed at the time as still unchanged. 
As his arrangements were greatly 
influenced by his opinion, it becomes 
important and interesting to com- 
pare the merits of the course which 
Napoleon did adopt with that which 
the Duke thought he ought to have 
adopted, so far as existing means 
admit of; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the Duke, ‘in affirming 
and reiterating his opinion, did not 
support it by stating the grounds on 
which it rested. 

In advancing by Mons or Tournay, 
as the Duke expected he would ad- 
vance, Napoleon must either bave 
taken those places, as well as Ath, or 
have detached from his army troops to 
mask them, which, with his inferior 
numbers, was a serious consideration. 
He would have found there the prin- 
cipal strength of the English ready 
to retard his advance till the Prus- 
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gians could join them for the deci- 
sive battle. If defeated in that bat- 
tle, and outflanked towards France, 
he wight possibly be driven back 
upon the sea-coast. The sole advan- 
tage which he could promise himself 
would be the threatening of the 
Dake’s communications. Bat he 
could threaten these only by imperil- 
jing his own, and he could not ex- 
pect, in that case, to prevent the 
junction of the Allies, any more than 
he prevented it at Waterloo, to 
reach which point Blucher exposed 
his own communications to Grouchy. 

On the other hand, the Charleroi 
road, by which the Duke did not 
expect him, was the most direct to 
Brussels. No fortresses existed on 
it. The union of the English left 
and the Prussian right was, owing 
to the nature of the country at the 
point of junction, weak and preca- 
rious. By attacking there he would 
separate the two armies before they 
could collect, and, destroying the 
communication betweem them, could 
direct his mass against either at 
pleasure, when, being stronger than 
either singly, he might expect vic- 
tory; while, if defeated, his line back 
to France was still open. Lastly, 
the immediate successes he might 
reasonably anticipate would open 
the road to Brussels, the political 
advantages of the possession of 
which city were incalculable. Com- 
paring, then, the respective advan- 
tages of these different courses, and 
seeing, moreover, that the latter was 
the one which Napoleon chose, we 
must believe the Duke in error. At 
any rate, when Napoleon had once 
decided to operate by the centre, the 
most fortunate thing that could hap- 
pen for him was that the Dake 
should persist in expecting him on 
the right, and so far fortune favoured 
the Emperor. 

Having formed his resolution, 
Napoleon took measures to conceal 
to the last moment its execution. 
He marched national guards into 
the fortresses, thus setting free the 
regular troops, tripled the line of 
sentries along the frontier, forbade 
all passing of the boundary on pain 
of death, and behind the veil thus 
extended, concentrated his army in 
three columns close to the Sambre. 


These movements were not entirely 
unnoticed ; cavalry officers beyond 
the river saw and reported the march 
of troops, and the direction in which 
they moved ; but no change took 
place in the disposition of the Allies. 
The Dake still expected the attack 
on the right, and what he appears 
most to have feared was to make a 
false movement; that is, being in- 
duced to move his troops on a point 
when the real peril lay elsewhere. 
It would seem as if his pertinacity 
might be accounted for by supposing 
that some secret information had 
biassed his jadgment, thongh the 
evidence of Lord Ellesmere is quoted 


‘by Brialmont to the contrary. How- 


ever that may be, the Allies, on the 
night of the 14th of June, remained 
distributed as before, while a few 
miles distant from their centre, ani- 
mated by one of those addresses which 
made every Frenchman believe him- 
self an Achilles, the French army 
bivonacked around its Emperor. 

At daybreak the Prussian cavalry 
beyond the Sambre came galloping 
in across the fords and bridges, an- 
nouncing the march of the enemy’s 
columns. Sending to apprise the 
generals, the good soldier Zieten 
collected his corps d’Armée,. and fell 
back fighting along the great paved 
road that leads from the river upon 
the town of Fleurus, making good 
each advantage of ground, but at 
that expense of men which inferior 
numbers suffer in opposing the ad- 
vance of a determined enemy. Napo- 
leon followed him with his main 
body, and while Zieten’s Prussians 


lay down near the field of Ligny, 


towards which Blucher’s other corps 
were hastening, the French bivou- 
acked in long and loose array, ex- 
tending from before Fleurus back- 
wards to the banks of the Sambre. 
Abont three o'clock that afternoon 
the Duke had been apprised of Na- 
poleon’s. advance, though, as the dis- 
tance from: Charleroi to Brussels is 
only thirty miles, he should have 
known of it long before. He then 
issued orders for the army to con- 
centrate, not on Quatre Bras, but on 
Nivelles, seven miles to his own 
right of the road from Charleroi to 
Brussels. This singular mistake has 
never been explained, indeed has 
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hardly been noticed. Yet it carried 
terrible consequences, for Napoleon’s 
object being to insert the point of bis 
wedge between the two armies, to 
concentrate at Nivelles was to assist 
him by making a great opening for 
his wedge. Had it taken place, the 
ultimate concentration of the Duke’s 
army must have been effected at 
some point other than Waterloo, be- 
cause the French would have been at 
Waterloo before him. Fortunately 
the officer commanding the Dutch- 
Belgians at Nivelles and Quatre 
Bras neglected the order, with the 
concurrence of his chief the Prince 
of Orange, and assembled his divi- 
sion at Quatre Bras. Yet subsequent 
orders, despatched by the Duke at ten 
that night, had confirmed the move- 
ment on Nivelles; while within two 
miles of Quatre Bras lay the head of 
the French left wing, which stretched 
backwards, nearly fifty thousand 
strong, to the river, under the orders 
of the great Marshal Ney. 

The Duke has been praised for re- 
maiving under these circumstances 
to take part in the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball at Brassels, listening to 
the ‘sound of revelry by night ;” be- 
canse be thus prevented by his pre- 
sence an alarm in the capital. Yet, 
until it is shown that it is more 
urgent’ for a general to prevent alarm 
in the population than to guard 
against the approach of the enemy, 
we must believe that the Duke was 
throwing away golden minutes in 
staying where ‘‘ music arose, with its 
voluptuous swell.” By riding towards 
Charleroi at the first alarm, he would 
have seen for himself that this was 
no feint, but an advance in force, and 
by next morning he might have as- 
sembled troops there snflicient to 
beat Ney and to aid Blucher. There 
would have been no mention then, in 
his orders of Nivelles — no delay in 
marching his reserves—but words 
inspired by certainty, short and de- 
cisive. 

Next morning he arrived at Quatre 
Bras, and seeing nothing on the 
Charleroi road to alarm him, for 
Ney’s forces were still scattered on 
the march along it and showed no 
front, he galloped along the undulat- 
ing highway between Nivelles and 
Namur to confer with Blucher. He 
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found him in a windmill, which (or 
another on the same foundation) 
still stands on a gentle eminence close 
to a farm between the villages of 
Ligny and Bry. From thence they 
looked together over that rollin 
green carpet of rich crops dotted with 
white villages and grey spires, cros- 
sed by the long avenues that border 
the few great roads, and glittering 
with the glancing sails of windmills, 
which includes the field of Ligny, 
Close below them stretched the long 
lines of the Prussians, while on the 
opposite ridge the French came form- 
ing” for attack; and beyond the 
French, in a stone windmill, close to 
Fleurus, stood, also regarding the 
field, their redoubted adversary. The 
Duke briefly expressed an opinion 
that the Prussian position was not 
suitably occupied by the troops, and 
then proposed to aid Blucher by 
marching from Quatre Bras down the 
Charleroi road, and attacking the 
left of the French during the coming 
battle. Ultimately, however, as it 
appeared that this would occupy too 
much time, he decided to bring his 
troops more directly, though less 
effectually on the scene, by the road 
which he had himself come by. He 
never suspected that in a few hours 
he would be sorely tasked to hold 
his own ground at Quatre Bras. Nor 
was his sagacious and practised ad- 
versary less deceived in his _previ- 
sions; for at the same time he was 
warning Ney to prepare to be at 
Brussels by seven o’clock the next 
morniog, and was anticipating only a 


trifling affair for himself, instead of a 


bloody battle, at Ligny. 

The Duke rode back to Quatre 
Bras just in time to meet Ney’s 
attack. At first it was not very 
vigorous, for he had as yet but few 
troops in hand, and, moreover, his 
movements were dependent on Na- 
poleon’s. It was fortunate that he 
did not at once put forth his strength, 
for the English came up only at in- 
tervals. Anxiously the Duke looked 
for them during the hour that the 
Dutch-Belgian division, unsupported, 
sastained the attack. Then 2000 
Netherlands cavalry came trotting in 
from the line of the Sambre, at the 
same time with Picton from Brussels, 
who was followed by the Duke of 
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Brunswick. Ney, too, was rein- 
forced; but one of his two corps, 
that of D’Erlon, by some misdirec- 
tion, vacillated like a shuttlecock 
between the two fields of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, on either of which it 
* would at once have turned the scale, 
but struck no blow on the one or the 
other. Then came Alten’s men from 
Braine-le-Comte—lastly, Cooke’s from 
Enghien—and the position of Quatre 
Bras was at last safe. Nevertheless 
the English had a narrow escape ; 
for the Duke had that night but 
31,000 men in line, while Ney, after 
the wandering corps of D’Erlon 
finally joined him, bivouacked oppo- 
site with more than 40,000. In the 
mean time Napoleon had, late in the 
evening, forced Blucher from Ligny. 
At an inn near Sombref an old 
woman still lives who tells how she 
remembers, as a young girl, seeing 
. the house filled with wounded Prus- 
sians, and how, in the dusk of the 
evening, she saw the French dra- 
goons, who had ridden over Prince 
Blucher, moving in the twilight amid 
the corn close by. 

Day found Wellington with most 
of his troops united at Quatre Bras ; 
and the cavalry, none of whom had 
arrived in time to share in the battle, 
had reached the field after their long 
march. He was thus more than strong 
enough to defy Ney, yet he was for 
some hours in greater danger than 
at any period of the preceding day. 
For while Ney, strengthened by 
D’Erlon, lay in his front, Napoleon, 
with the army which had just beaten 
the Prussians, lay only seven miles 
on his left, which it could approach 
by an excellent road; while, behind 
him, the only road to the selected 
position of Waterloo lay over the 
narrow bridge and through the close 
winding street of the town of Gen- 
appe. Had the opposing chief been 
still the general of Jena and of Ra- 
tisbon, the thunder of whose pursuit 
followed like an echo on the thunder 
of his battle, the English army would 
have been in extreme peril. But 
Napolton, whose energies were now 
fitful and spasmodic, seemed to have 
exhausted himself in the combination 
which brought his columns to the 
Sambre. The loose march of the 
15th, the long delay in attacking on 
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the 16th, while the Prussians were 
growing stronger, and the advan- 
tages he had sought and obtained 
were melting with every hour, showed 
that, though still sagacious as ever to 
plan, he was no longer vigorous to 
execute. ' Until three in the afternoon 
of the 17th he loitered over the field 
of Ligny, reviewing the troops and 
talking of Parisian politics; while 
Wellington was extricating himself 
from his dangerous position by with- 
drawing his troops through the defile 
of Genappe. Then the Emperor de- 
tached Grouchy with the right wing 
in pursuit, giving him instructions 
that were both vague and founded 
on @ wrong conjecture of the Prus- 
sian line of retreat; and, marching 
with his main body to join Ney, they 
followed Wellington, who was not yet 
quite clear of Genappe, so closely, 
that the leading French cavalry regi- 
ments fought hand-to-hand with our 
rearguard through the long street, till 
the fields on each side of the road, on 
the hill beyond, enabled the English 
to show a front that could not be 
lightly assailed. Both armies then 
continued their march till, in suc- 
cession, they filed on to the opposing 
ridges of the field of Waterloo. On 
finding that Blucher had been beaten 
at Ligny, Wellington had sent to him 
to say that he would retreat, as agreed, 
on Mont St. Jean, and would stand 
fast there, if his ally would aid him 
with two corps. ‘I will come,” said 
the old Prince, “not with two corps, 
but with my whole army.” He kept 
his word by bringing three of his 
corps to Waterloo, while the fourth 
remained to fight Grouchy; and io 
doing so, he gave a noble proof of 
his good faith and devotion to the 
general cause ; for in moving to join 
his ally he was perilously uncovering 
his own communications with the 
Rhine. 

To the last the Duke’s apprehen- 
sions for his own right, which never 
was menaced in the least, did not 
cease to haunt him, and to influence 
his dispositions. It might be sup- 
posed that so practised a general 
would have read in all the French 
movements — especially in the battle 
of Ligny, where the inner flank or 
right of the Prussians was the, point 
sought to be forced (the breaking of 
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the centre being an after-thought, en- 
suing on the failure of the first design) 
—the steady aim of Napoleon to 
thrust himself between the Allies, 
and push them asunder, leaving the 
road to Brussels clear. To turn the 
Eaglish right would be to force that 
very junction which it had been the 
aim of all bis operations to prevent. 
Yet the Duke not only detached a 
considerable force t» Hal on the 17th 
to guard against the movement which 
he feared, but kept it there during 
the battle of Waterloo, though it 
was sorely needed on the field, 
though Napoleon could then only 
have reached Hal by the perilous 
measure of making a flank march in 
presence of a powerful enemy, and 
though, even if summoned so late as 
eight o'clock, it might still.have been 
in line before the battle began. But 
these and the other errors we have 
alluded to were amply redeemed by 
the issue. The Duke never displayed 
a cooler and more indomitable resolu- 
tion than during the great crowning 
action of his life. For posterity he 
will always live most vividly in the 
events of that day—suctouring the 
hard-pressed garrison of Hougoumont 
—encouraging with word and look 
his shattered squares—calling on the 
Guards to arise and charge—leading 
his diminished line in its final ad- 
vance — and embracing Blacher in 
the twilight, while the last remnants 
of the foe were swept from the dark- 
ening field towards the faded gleam of 
the sunset. 

After that storm of battle had 
passed, one object remained pre-emi- 
nent amid the wreck of Napoleon's 
fortunes, which went drifting on the 
swell. The great hereditary sove- 
reigns of Europe were leading hosts 
into France; but no eye regarded 
them, or anything else, except the 
great Englistiman before whom the 
world’s incubus had vanished into 
night. Accompanied in his march 
by the acclamations of Europe, to 
swell which eight crowned monarchs 
Jent their voices, he, with his ally 
Blacher, advanced up the Sambre 
and down the Oise towards Paris. 
The parts then played in that scene 
by the two commanders differed 
widely in importance. Fortunately 
for the Duke, England was the only 
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one among all the nations then con- 
federated against France which had 
no ontrages to avenge, no insults to 
retaliate, nor mementoes of defeat to 
erase. While Blucher expressed the 
exasperation of Prussia in his avowed 
resolutions to shoot Napoleon, to 
blow up the bridge of Jena, and to 
overturn the Column of <Austerlitz, 
Wellington, impelled by po national 
feeling of injary to push his advan- 
tages beyond the conditions which 
civilisation and honour impose on 
war, was tracing the future of France 
on the palimpsest from which the 
great despotism had been expunged. 
And if it was well for the Duke, it’ 
was also well for France that Eng- 
Jand, and not another, had gained the 
predominating , inflaence. Had all 
the rest of the confederated powers 
taken part in the final victory, and 
thus entitled themselves to equal in- 
flaence in the final decision, their 
rivalry in vengeance would have 
despoiled and dismembered France. 
But the provisional government, 
established on the fall of Napoleon, 
were enabled to treat with one who 
was at once powerful, wise, and 
moderate. 

The two great questions to be de- 
cided—namely, the establishment of 
a government for France, and the 
definition of the demands of the 
allied sovereigns—are clearly discuss- 
edin two letters of Wellington to 
Lord Bathurst, dated 2d July and 
llth August. The confederated so- 
vereigns had been the enemies of 
Napoleon, not the supporters of 
Louis XVIII. The short ioterval of 
the monarchy in the preceding year 
had been so employed by the King as 
to create a widespread dislike to his 
restoration; and on the Ist July the 
Chambers had decreed the proscrip- 
tion of the Bourbons, The com- 
missioners sent to confer with the 
Duke submitted several expedients, 
proposing a regency to be adminis- 
tered in the name of Napoleon IL, 
and when that idea was set aside, 
suggesting that some other prince of 
the royal house might be called to 
the throne with more general appro- 
bation than the King. “I told them,” 
says the Dake, “that in my opinion 
Europe had no hope of peace if any 
person excepting the King were 
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called to the throne of France ; that 


any person so called must be consi- 
dered an usurper, whatever his rank 
and quality ; that he must act as an 
usurper, and must endeavour to turn 
the attention of the country from the 
defects of his title towards war and 
foreign conquests ; that the powers of 
Europe must, in such a case, guard 
themselves against this evil ; and that 
I could only assure them that, unless 
otherwise ordered by my Govern- 
ment, I would exert any influence I 
might possess over the allied sove- 
reigos, to induce them to insist upon 
securities. for the preservation of 
peace, besides the treaty itself, if 
such an arrangement as they had 
stated were adopted. The commis- 
sioners replied that they perfectly 
understood me, and some of them 
added, ‘ Et vous avez raison.’ ” 

The Duke’s arguments prevailed. 
The feeling of the country had al- 
ready shown itself hostile to Napo- 
leon; indeed, but for that circum- 
stance Blucher and Wellington could 
not have advanced to Paris until the 
juuction of the other allied armies 
with theirs should have taken place. 
But ‘the French troops still demanded 
the restoration of the Empire in the 
person either of Napoleon or his son. 
The Duke, therefore, foreseeing that 
the King if he should return while 
the French army remained in Paris, 
would be entirely in its hands, in- 
sisted, as the indispensable prelimin- 
ary to the cessation of hostilities, on 
the withdrawal of the French forces 
across the Loire. This being at 
length effected, the King, who had 
been judiciously advised by the Duke 
to pledge himself to moderate mea- 
sures and constitutional government, 
was restored, without opposition, to 
the throne. 

The Duke’s opinions on the ques- 
tion of limiting the power of France, 
deserves to be read with no less inte- 
rest now than at the juncture which 
called for their expression. The 
allied sovereigns, besides levying a 
war-contribution on the country, 
wished to give Alsace and Lorraine 
to Austria, and the Basque provinces 
to Spain, to extend the border of 
Rhenish Prussia, and to make the 
Relgian frontier include the northern 
line of French fortresses. On this 
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the Duke says, ‘‘My opinion is that 
the French Revolution and the Treaty 
of Paris have left France in too great 
strength for the rest of Europe, 
weakened as all the powers of Europe 
have been by the wars in which they 
have been engaged with France, by 
the destruction of all the fortresses 
and strongholds in the Low Countries 
and Germany, eeeey by the 
French, and by the ruin of the finan- 
ces of all the Continental powers.” 
Bat notwithstanding that France 
was thus disproportionately strong, 
he opposed any material alteration 
of her limits; because, whether the 
King should or should not agree to 
the cession of territory, the stability 
of the peace of Europe would be 
equally endangered. ‘‘If the King 
were to refuse to agree to the cession, 
and were to throw himself upon his 
people, there can be no doubt that 
those divisions would cease which 
have hitherto occasioned the weak- 
ness of France. The Allies might 
take the fortresses and provinces 
which might euit them, but there 
would be no genuine peace for the 
world ; no natjon could disarm, no 
sovereign could turn his attention 
from the affairs of this country.” If 
he did agree to the cession, great 
armies must be maintained by tbe 
powers acquiring the territory. “ Last 
year,” says the Duke, “after France 
had been rednced to her limits of 
1792 by the cession of the Low Coun- 
tries, the left bank of the Rhine, 
Italy, &c., the Allies were obliged to 
maintain each in the field half of the 
war establishments stipulated in the 
treaty of Chaumont, in order to 
guard their conquests, and what had 
been ceded to them; and there is 
nobody acquainted with what passed 
in France during that period, who 
does not know that the general topic 
of conversation was the recovery of 
the left bank .of the Rhine as the 
frontier of France, and that the un- 
popularity of the Government in the 
army was to be attributed to their 
supposed disinclination to war to re- 
cover those possessions.” In either 
case, he thought the war would be 
merely deferred till France could see 
her opportunity to recover the ceded 
territory. Therefore the Duke advo- 
cated, instead of dismemberment, the 
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occupation of France for a definite 
time by an allied army, which should 
also hold the strong places, and which 
should be maintained by the French 
Government. Of that measure he 
says—“ There is no doubt that the 
troops of the Allies stationed in 
France will give strength and se- 
curity to the government of the 
King, and that their presence will 
give the King leisure to form his 
army in such manner as he may 
think proper. The expectation also 
of the arrival of the period at which 
the several points occupied should be 
evacuated would tend to the preser- 
vation of peace, while the engagement 
to restore them to the King, or his 
legitimate heirs or successors, would 
have the effect of giving additional 
stability to his throne.” 

The despatch from which the fore- 
going extracts are made is worth 
studying, both because it proves 
what his ideas were respecting the 
reconstruction of a power from the 
wreck of that old dominion which he 
had devoted his energies to over- 
throw, and because it is an excellent 
specimen of his clear and deep saga- 
city. We have never seen the State- 
Papers produced on the same subject 
by the great professors of diplomacy, 
but we feel assured that the subtlety 
of the Nesselrodes and Talleyrands 
would show like gossamer beside the 
solid wisdom of the Duke. 

The army of occupation was ac- 
cordingly formed of equal contingents 
from all the powers engaged, and 
the Duke was appointed general- 
issimo. At the same time, at the 
request of the Emperor Alexander, 
he undertook, and completed the set- 
tlement of the complicated claims 
and counter-claims for the expenses 
and damage sustained by wars be- 
tween France and other countries. 
Finally, at his recommendation, the 
occupation of France by foreign 
armies was terminated at the end of 
three years, and in 1818 he returned 
to England as Master-General of the 
Ordnance and a member of the 
Cabinet. 

In that year, then, at the age of 
forty-nine, he finally sheathed the 
good sword which had struck its 
finishing stroke at Waterloo. He 

at once and for ever from the 
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command of a victorious army to the 


duties of a peaceful citizen. That 
destiny in which Napoleon had put 
his faith had issued its final decrees, 
For thirty years the nations of Europe 
were to let their wounds heal, and to 
forget their sufferings and humilia- 
tions: for more than that space Well- 
ington was to be the foremost man 
of England and of the world ; while - 
his great enemy, of whose glor 
Europe had been but the pedestal, 
was to wear away his few bitter 
years, chained like the Titan to his 
rock. So he descended to his grave, 
and seemed to vanish, but neither 
his power nor his empire passed 
away. He bequeathed disquiet to 
Europe, and his ambitious dreams 
to France. His will has found an 
executor; and the present genera- 
tion will witness the fruits of that 
portentous heritage. 

The remainder of the public life of 
Wellington was spent in the dis- 
charge of the different fanctions of a 
diplomatist, of a statesman, and of 
that peculiar office which he filled 
at a later period, when he might 
almost be considered a separate 
power of the State, as the moderator 
of party spirit, and the counsellor of 
its leaders and of the Crown. And 
as for the first few years of his civil 
career he took no prominent part in 
politics at home, we will first follow 
him in the two diplomatic missions 
which gave him once more a voice 
in the affairs of the peoples in whose 
liberation he had borne so eminent a 
part. 

It is with his military life that 
that portion of the work under re- 
view, in which M. Brialmont is the 
writer and Mr. Gleig the annotator, 
terminates. The remaining volumes, 
most luminously and pleasantly de- 
scriptive of his subsequent public 
and private life and opinions, are 
written entirely by Mr. Gleig. He 
brings to the task peculiar advan- 
tages — his personal memories of 
the Duke, who was frequently his 
correspondent and friendly adviser, 
and whom he often visited at Wal- 
mer; @ long, close, and sagacious 
observance of the political era which 
he describes, and access to import- 
ant papers never before published. 
From the State-Paper Office he pro- 
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cured the records of the congresses ; 
the present Duke laid open to him 
the papers of his father; and he has 
conferred with many of Wellington’s 
friends and subordinates. The ma- 
terials thus accumulated demanded 
space, and Mr. Gleig makes an apology 
for extending his share of the history 
to a second volume, which, to those 
who have read the first, will appear 
entirely unnecessary. 

The Duke joined the sovereigns of 
most of the European States, or their 
representatives, in 1822, at the con- 
gress of Verona. A variety of ques- 
tions were agitated in their coun- 
cils, but only a few of these came 
within the scope of Wellington’s 
instructions, Omitting the Austrian 
debt, the abortive attempt to in- 
duce the other powers to join ac- 
tively in the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and the disputes of 
Tarkey with Greece on the one 
hand, and with Russia on the other, 
we come to the principal feature in 
the negotiations, the state of Spain. 
The obstinate misgovernment of the 
King had provoked a_ revolution 
which had been so far successfal that 
a popular government had been es- 
tablished, greatly limiting, indeed 
almost extinguishing, the regal au- 
thority. Bitter recollections had 
impressed Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia with the belief that they would 
find their best security against the 
spread of revolutionary principles in 
joining to trample out the first sparks 
of revolt wherever they might appear. 
Accordingly, the Emperor Alexander, 
having a large army just then out of 
employment, was desirous of march- 
ing it into Spain, to restore Ferdi- 
nand’s power. But to none of the 
allied sovereigns did the necessity of 
armed interference appear so urgent 
as to the King of France. As a 
prince of the house of Bourbon he 
was most interested in maintaining 
Ferdinand’s prerogatives; and as 
sovereign of the only adjoining ter- 
ritory, he had most reason to fear the 
spread of the revolution. He had 
therefore drawn a cordon of troops 
across the Pyrenees, and assembled 
a great army behind it. 

England's policy then, as now, was 
to leave foreign governments to set- 
tle their disputes with their own 
subjects. Passing through France 
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on his way to the Oongress, the 
Dake pointed out to the King and 
his minister the probable consequence 
of a movement of French troops on 
Madrid. It would look like a deter- 
mination to put down free institu- 
tions—it would cause the revolu- 
tionists in France as well as in Spain 
to combine for active resistance : in 
such a cause England could never 
support France; and if France should 
call on the allies for aid, the question 
whether absolute government or free 
institutions should be supported, 
would divide Europe into two hostile 
camps. Admitting this, the French 
King, without relinquishing his pur- 
pose of intervention, assured the 
Dake that in no case would he de- 
mand support from without. The 
Duke’s remonstrances, therefore, had 
effected thus much, that if there 
must be war, it should be at any 
rate limited to France and Spain. 

The main question agitated at 
the Congress was, whether, and to 
what extent, France should be sup- 
ported in her forcible interference. 
The Czar still wished to march his 
troops into Spain, but on hearing 
from Wellington, not without sur- 
prise, that Louis was determined to 
stand alone in the enterprise, and 
would not permit the passage of 
other troops through France towards 
Spain, he relinquished his intention. 
But the Continental powers were 
unanimous in aiding France by their 
joint protest to the Spanish govern- 
ment, menacing it with their united 
intervention in case of violence to 
Ferdinand or his family. In this 
measure the Duke refused to con- 
cur, on the ground that, if inten- 
tions of violence did not exist, to 
impute them would be to_ insult 
the Spanish nation; while if they 
did exist, the result of such interfer- 
ence on a proud and sensitive peo- 
ple would be to precipitate rather 
than to prevent the deprecated re- 
sult. But the influence which Well- 
ington’s character and achievements 
naturally lent to his views and 
opinions, was at this time to a 
great extent neutralised by the jeal- 
ousy which the allied powers felt 
towards England. Impossible as tbey 
knew it to be for a constitutionai 
government to sympathise fully with 
their despotic views, those sove- 
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reigns conceived, that if not with 
them she must be against them, 
and regarded her rather as a hostile 
influence than a dissenting ally, and 
as the friend less of order than of 
revolation. All wished alike for 
peace; all dreaded alike the recur- 
rence of the events that had lately 
desolated Europe; but ‘they differed 
as to the method of attaining the 
common object. The Continental 
powers, not knowing how soon a 
spark might become a general con- 
flagration, were unanimous for a 
system of force and repression. [Eng- 
land put her trust in concessions to 
freedom, such as had laid the founda- 
‘tions of her own liberty and great- 
ness. Nevertheless this natural, and, 
for her, inevitable line of policy, was 
stigmatised by the Congress as « 
desire to protect Jacobins all over 
the world; and the Emperor of 
Russia, when the Duke, at the close 
of their proceedings, took leave of 
him, held similar language. Welling- 
ton replied, “that there was no sym- 
pathy, and could be none, between 
England and Revolutionists and Ja- 
cobins anywhere. The system of 
English government was founded on 
respect for property—Jacobinism or 
Revolution, in the sense which his 
Imperial. Majesty applied to the 
term, on the confiscation of property. 
All for which England pleaded was 
the right of nations to set up over 
themselves whatever form of govern- 
ment they thought best, and to be 
left to manage their own affairs so 
long as they left other nations to 
manage theirs. Neither he nor the 
Government which he_ represented 
was blind to the many defects which 
disfigured the Spanish constitution ; 
but they were satisfied that the best 
remedy for these would be provided 
by time, and to that greatest of all 
practical reformers he advised that 
Spain and her constitution should 
be left.” 

Convinced that his arguments had 
been of no avail with Ferdinand’s 
supporters in the Congress, he made 
an effort, on his return to England, 
to induce the revolutionists to offer 
concessions. He commissioned Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset to proceed in a 
private capacity to Madrid, and to 
communicate to persons of influence 
in the constitutional party the Duke’s 
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view of the course to be pursued by 


the Spanish government at this 
janctore, as contained in a memo- 
randum, in which he states with 
his usual force and clearness the 
concessions reciprocally doe from 
the King and the Spanish people. 
All his efforts, however, were in 
vain. The persons to whom the 
memorandum was communicated pro- 
fessed themselves convinced of the 
justness of its arguments, but stated 
that no minister would dare, in the 
existing temper of Spain, to fullow 
the course indicated. The menace 
of the Congress was received by the 
Spanish government with defiance, 
and the French army in irresistible 
force moved on Madrid, suppressed 
the revolution, and reinstated the 
King. This result was so unpopular 
in England, that the Duke was 
warmly assailed in Parliament for 
his conduct of the negotiations. _ His 
defence, however, in which he re- 
capitulated the steps he had taken 
to assert the policy of his Govern- 
ment, was completely successful. 

His next and final essay as a 
diplomatist was in 1826, when he 
was sent to St. Petersburgh. The 
Czar Alexandez had recently died, 
and his brother Nicholas, in pursu- 
ing the traditionary policy of his 
house, was supposed to be seeking 
an opportunity, by quarrelling with 
Tarkey, of weakening the slight bar- 
rier which separates Russia from 
vast dominion and prosperity. As 
if through closed gates, she looks long- 
ingly upon the great sea-road_be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, which would open to her 
powers of development almost un- 
limited. Those gates she is for ever 
seeking to burst asunder, that she 
may realise her dreams of magnifi- 
cent destinies; and they would long 
ago have fallen, but that France 
and England have charged them- 
selves with the enstody of the keys. 
She feels herself cabined, cribbed, 
confined — hemmed in by snowy 
wastes, sandy deserts, and barbarous 
hordes ; while she sees the fertile 
territory, the imperial city, the spa- 
cious ports, the sunny seas where 
she could expand into glorious life; 
desecrated by a race whose institu- 
tions, once vigorous and glowing, 
are sinking and crumbling like faded 
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tapestry on ruined walls. It is not to 
be wondered at that, in these circum- 
stances, she should persuade herself 
to take the promptings of ambition 
for the voice of destiny,and her own 
interests for the interests of the 
world. 

It was to prevent an attack on 
Turkey, which then appeared immin- 
ent, that Wellington was despatched 
to St. Petersburg. The young Czar, 
ambitious, yet honourable, grave and 
stern, yet frank and unreserved, re- 
ceived the Duke with cordiality, 
listened to him with respect, replied 
candidly, and finally at the termina- 
tion of his mission, took leave of him 
with affectionate regard. Wellington, 
bore with him to England assurances 
that Russia would not seek war with 
Turkey, would not extend her frontier 
in Europe, would agree to the media- 
tion of England between Turkey and 
Greece, and would join her in enforc- 
ing the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween those countries, 


“There was,” says Mr. Gleig, ‘a story 
current at the time, which we have since 
heard repeated, that at the parting inter- 
view the Emperor assured the Duke, 
that out of the love which his Majesty 
bore for him, he would never, unless 
driven to it by the sternest necessity, 
wage war with the Porte. We do not 
vouch for the truth of this tale, but it is 
a fact and a remarkable one, that the 
future policy of Nicholas, whether he 
came under this obligation or not, was 
strictly in keeping with its tenor. The 
war between, Russia and Turkey, which 
oecurred a few months later, was not of 
his secking. It was forced upon him, 
partly through the blunders of England, 
partly through the obstinacy of the Porte ; 
and it was not pushed to an extremity. 
But scarcely was the Duke removed 
from the stage of life ere the old views 
of the court of St. Petersburg revived. 
Prince Menschikoff’s mission to Con- 
stantinople took place, and the campaign 
of the Crimea, and the fall of Sebastopol, 
with all the evils attending them, soon 
followed.” 


It has been said that the Duke, for 
some time after his return to England, 
played no prominent part in politics. 
But if was impossible that. one. who 
had taken so important a share in 
great affairs, and who had so long 
been the controller of government and 
the counsellor of kings, should subside 
into a private nobleman, Yet he seems 
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at first to have distrusted his own 
capacity for English politics, and per- 
haps not altogether without reason. 
His thoughts had for so long been 
strongly impelled in a different direc- 
tion that he had fallen behind the 
age, and was unable to appreciate in 
their, full extent the new elements 
which the success of the French Re- 
volution had introduced into politics 
and statesmanship. Popular desires 
and popular opinion now exercised 
an influence on the State very differ- 
ent from that which they possessed 
when he was a boyish member of 
Parliament or Secretary for Ireland. 
Moreover, he was by nature less fitted 
for administration under the new 
than under the old conditions of gov- 
ernment, for he was an aristocrat of 
the most consistent kind. There is 
a kind of aristocrats who anxious to 
impose restraint on others, are unwill- 
ing to submit to it themselves, and who 
consider all changes with reference to 
their own ambition or their own in- 
tolerance. But the Duke’s whole 
life proves that he considered obedi- 
ence a duty no less for him to render 
than to exact. Submission and dis- 
cipline were not in. his view hardships, 
but necessary conditions of the general 
welfare. He was thus especially un- 
fitted to sympathise with the particu- 
lar demands and concessions which 
formed the distinguishing features of 
the politics of his time, and he re- 
sisted them with a steadiness that 
was popularly ascribed to a partiality 
for abitrary government; though 
the man who advised the King of 
Spain to give his people a constitu- 
tion, and who counselled moderation 
and amnesty to the King of France, 
was not likely to be the advocate of 
despotism at home. 

It was, then, with a conservatism 
derived from nature, and with a 
horror of revolution inspired by ex- 
perience, that he came to the con- 
sideration of the questions of Catholic 
Emancipation, Free Trade and Re- 
form. He opposed encroachment up 
to the extreme point where opposition 
was consistent with the preservation 
of order. His dread of change was 
great, but his dread of revolution was 
greater ; and the moment resistance 
seemed to render a collision between 
the elements of the constitution im- 
minent, he yielded. In such circum- 
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stances, the principle on which he 
acted is at once the most decried, and 
the most legitimate feature of con- 
servatism. He sought to control and 
moderate tendencies which could no 
longer be resisted, by undertaking the 
_ task of shaping them into measures, 
instead of leaving that task to tri- 
umphant rivals, already committed 
to extremes by their intemperate ad- 
vocacy of the principles that had pre- 
vailed. It was in this way that he 
originated the Catholic Relief Bill, 
and that he desired to frame a Reform 
Bill, bet was unable to do so, because 
Peel, as a Conservative, would not 
join in devising a measure of reform. 
t will assist in determining his con- 
sistency and his merits as a politician, 
to consider briefly the grounds on 
which he resisted these measures, the 
circumstances under which he aban- 
doned his opposition, and the man- 
ner in which he proposed to modify 
changes which he could no longer 
prevent. 
_ As Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, the Duke had been a cabinet 
minister for many years, end had al- 
ways been the determined opponent 
of emancipation. In 1828 he became 
Prime Minister, and it was during 
his administration that the Catholic 
Relief Bill was framed and passed. 
His sentiments on the subject in an 
earlier stage of the question are thus 
stated by Mr. Gleig :— 


“He could not bring himself to re- 
gard the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from political power as the keystone of 
the British constitution. Nor was he 
able to perceive thatthe Roman Catho- 
lics had any right to complain of political, 
far less of personal injustice, in conse- 
quence of such exclusion. The laws 
which shut them out from Parliament 
operated as other laws do, which place 
more or less of restraint on individuals, 
or on classes. They had been passed 
with a view to the public good, and till 
it could be shown that the public good 
would be more advanced by their repeal 
than by their retention, he saw no rea- 
son, on the ground of abstract right, for 
interfering with them.” 


Had Catholics in their proportion 
to Protestants been equally diffused 
over the United Kingdom, the Dake’s 
views might have been generally 
acquiesced in. At any rate, organ- 
ised opposition to the existing laws 
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would have been difficult and impro- 


bable. But in Ireland there were 
three Catholics to one Protestant— 
and the Catholics besides being com- 
pelled by law to pay tithes to the 
Protestant clergy, were compelled by 
their religion to support their own 
priesthood. In Ireland, then, the in- 
jastice of the existing laws took its 
most exaggerated form, and had long 
been the cause of great perplexity to 
successive governments. But while 
the Duke was Prime Minister, the 
irritation of the people, no longer 
venting itself in desultory discontent, 
found expression in a most perfect 
organisation, in which the Catholic 
population yielded implicit obedience 
to the priesthood, who, in their turn, 
were directed by the great demagogue 
O'Connell. By a system of passive 
resistance to the law, both it and the 
Government were daily brought more 
and more into contempt: no opening 
was afforded for forcible expression, 
which, besides on such a_ sciule, 
would have borne the appearance ot 
civil war—and the powers of the 
State were inadequate to deal with 
the emergency. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that the Duke, feeling the 
necessity of at once settling the ques- 
tion, abandoned his long opposition 
to emancipation, and introduced a 
Catholic Relief Bill, in which, as 
origina'ly -h«ped, he sought, by a 
system of licenses revocable at the 
will of Government, to form a gaar- 
antee that the priesthood wonld not 
use their enormous power for pur- 
poses injurious to the State. This, 
as well as some other points which 
formed the essential features of bis 
measure, met, however, with so much 
opposition, that he was obliged to 
withdraw them, and the law in its 
present form was established. In 
thus yielding to the necessities of the 
time, the Duke sacrificed not only his 
long-asserted opinions, but his popu- 
larity, which, great almost beyoud pre- 
cedent before the introduction of the 
bill, now vanished in a moment, and 
left him with a disunited party and 
diminished influence to meet the 
question of reform. 

His opinions on this subject are 
briefly expressed in the following ex- 
tract, from a speech which he made 
when Lord Gray first introduced the 
measure, and. in which, from our 
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present point of view, it is difficult 
to discover grounds for the storm of 
indignation which it excited in the 
country. 

“T have never read,” he says, “or 
heard of any measure, up to the present 
moment, which can in any way satiéfy 
my mind that the state of the represen- 
tation could be improved, or be rendered 
more satisfactory to the country at large, 
than at this moment. Iam fully con- 
vinced that the country possesses at the 
present moment a legislature which an- 
swers all the good purposes of legisla- 
tion, and that to a greater degree than 
any legislature ever has answered in any 
country whatever. I will go farther, 
and say that the legislature and the 
system of representation possess the full 
and entire confidence of the country— 
deservedly possess that confidence,—and 
the discussions in the legislature deserv- 
edly have a very great influence over the 
opinions of the country. I will go far- 
ther, and say, that if, at the present 
moment, I had imposed upon me the 
duty of forming a legislature for any 
country, and particularly for a country 
like this, in possession of great property 
of various descriptions, I do not mean 
to assert that I could form such a legis- 
lature as we possess now, for the nature 
of man is incapable of reaching such ex- 
cellence at once, but my great endeavour 
would be to form some description of 
legislature which should produce the 
game results.” 

With such convictions, he never 
ceased to oppose a change which, 
after it took place, he characterised 
as ‘‘ the greatest revolution that ever 
occurred without bloodshed in any 
country ;” and from which he anti- 
cipated the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the State and to society. 
And although he exaggerated the 
rapidity with which the agencies 
thus set in motion would operate, 
ie it is now evident that his appre- 

ensions were in other respects well 
founded, and that under the new 
electoral system it was impossible to 
render any limitation final till that 
lowest depth should be reached, 
where ignorance swamps intelligence, 
and freedom sinks beneath the worst 
of tyrannies. Against these contin- 
gencies he made the most determined 
stand, at win in and afterwards 
in opposition. It was principally b 
his exertions that the on, carrie ia 
the Commons, was defeated in the 
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Lords: and when the Grey Ministry 
thereupon resigned, the Duke, true 
to his principle of controlling what 
was inevitable, attempted to form a 
ministry, with the expressed inten- 
tion of diminishing the mischief he 
anticipated, by himself introducing a 
measure of reform. He failed in this 
attempt, and the Grey Oabinet, re- 
turning to office, again introduced its 
bill, and exacted a promise from the 
King, that, if the Lords still opposed 
it, a creation of peers should take 
place, sufficiently large to bear down 
all resistance. Refusing to agree to 
& proposed resolution to the House 
condemnatory of the intended crea- 
tion, on the ground that it would be 
an attack upon the royal prerogative, 
the Dake also abandoned, and = 
suaded his supporters to abandod, 
farther opposition to the bill, lest b 
the swamping of the House of Lor 
that body should lose its position in 
the State, without averting the ca- 
tastrophe. The measare thereupon 
P , and the Dake’s unpopulari- 
ty, increasing with every stage of 
his opposition to the bill, reached 
such a height, that, on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo, the 
once-idolised victor in that fight was 
hunted along the city by a mob, and 
escaped their violence only by a for- 
tunate accident. 

We have never’before seen these, 
and other less important, though very 
interesting passages of the Duke's 
political career, set forth in a manner 
at once so consecutive and so de- 
tailed, and so fully illustrated by 
original papers, as has been done by 
Mr. Gleig; and, judging from the 
evidence, we think the affectionate 
solicitude to rescue his hero’s con- 
duct as a minister from the asper- 
sions that have been cast on it, is 
entirely successful. In these pages, 
Wellington as a politician appears to 
have been guided by the same large 
principles of duty, disinterestedness, 
and perfect honesty, which distin- 
guished him in the other phases of 
his public life. But that his abilities 
for politics were as remarkable as 
his abilities for war, we by no means 
believe. Though a sound political 
thinker, and a sagacious political 
observer, he wanted the adroitness 
necessary for political achievement. 
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Absolate snecess, in the shape of the 
defeat of the measures which he op- 
posed and condemned, was out of the 
question, for his adversaries invoked 
that terrible auxiliary, popular force, 
which neither he nor they could mas- 
ter. But such an amount of dexter- 
ity as inferior statesmen have often 
displayed, might have secured all the 
success possible in the circumstances, 
by enabling him to retain the power 
of directing events which had become 
inevitable. As it was, his conces- 
sions were so timid as to leave his 
Opponents convinced that he was ob- 
stinates,-and his friends that he was 
vacillating. His supporters were 
thus alienated, while his adversaries 
were not conciliated. Some may 
ascribe this result to his want of 
practice in the management of party ; 
some to his unyielding temper; some 
to that honesty of character which 
made expediency a doctrine he could 
pot away with, which caused any 
gain by a sabterfuge to be in his 
estimation a loss, and which made 
him disdain to countenance a pre- 
tence, or to disguise an opinion, no 
less than to advocate a falsehood. 
Whichever view may be taken, we 
incline to coincide with the general 
impression which prevails, that, 
though a great administrator and a 
great statesman, he was not a great 
politician. . 

Bat whatever may be thought of 
his conduct of party warfare, his dis- 
interestedness, his high principle, and 
desire for the public welfare, were 
disputed by none. The excitement 
of the great contest had not yet cooled 
- down when the feelings of the people 
towards him who had so well served 
‘them began to flow in their old chan- 
-nels; and thenceforward nut a year 
, to the end of his life, without 
eaviog him richer in the respect and 
.affection of England. He held no 
-civil office, but he filled that -iogular 
position in the State in which he bad 
-neither predecessor nor’ successor, nor 

weible rival, and to which we al- 
nded at the commencement of this 
‘sketch of his career. The vust weight 
of his world-wide reputation fell into 
the scale with his opinions, and the 
-ove source of his opinions was the 
desire for the public good. He was, 
.8 he described himself in a letter to 
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Lord Derby, the servant of the Crown 
and people, and seldom has either 
Crown or people had such a servant 
before. 

As Commander-in-Chief he was no 
donbt just in his decisions, and un- 
sparing of bis time and attention to 
the duties of his office. But that he 
administered the affairs of the army 
in time of peace with the same talent 
and success as he had exhibited under 
other circumstances, is an opinion 
that we cannot concur in. Great re- 
forms have taken place in the army— 
the soldier is better cared for, better 
instructed, better treated, and better 
di-ciplined, than he was twenty or 
thirty years ago. Bat the ameliora- 
tions in his condition were not effec- 
ted by the Duke of Wellington. He 
seemed to the last to hold the opinion, 
so often expressed in his correspon- 
dence from Spain, that the British 
soldier, though unequalled in action, 
was too lawless in his propensities 
to be a valuable member of the com- 
munity. Accordingly, he appears 
to have acted on the principle that 
the less that was seen or heard of 
a personage of this description the 
better. In his extreme desire to keep 
the military subordinate to the civil 
power, he treated the army as a ma- 
chine, to be taken to pieces and packed 
away in small fractions till it should 
be needed. To the officers the conse- 
quence was, that none of them. even of 
bigh rank, ever had, while in England, 
an opportunity of seeing a division as- 
sembled, and that they could conse- 
quently have no practical acquaintance 
with the relation which the dry details 
of evolutiun and regimental duty bear 
to the operations of a force composed 
of the different arms. As for themen, 
if they had not been of a higher 
stamp than the Duke assumed they 
were, the sentiments of pride in their 
calling, and of self-respect, su easen- 
tial to soldierly spirit, would, under 
circumstances so unfavourable, have 
been in danger of extinction. No- 
body else could pre'end to initiate 
military reforms which the greatest 
soldier of the age did not thivk pe- 
cessary. Nobody else could attempt 
to raise the army to a position io the 
public esteem more dignified and 
more commensurate with its im- 
portance, when its most famous chief 
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acquiesced in its depression. Thus 
this paramount and unquestioned 
pature of his inflaence had in this 
case, we think, a pernicions effect ; 
for had the Commander-in-Chief been 
an officer of less celebrity and expe- 
rience, anxious for his reputation, or 
open to promptings from without, 
the salutary changes which have taken 
place would not have been so long 
postponed. Nor was this the only 
circumstance which those who de- 
sired to see the English army effi- 
cient had to lament, though it was 
the only one for which the Duke 
could be held in any degree respon- 
sible. It was under his military 
administration that the forces of the 
empire remained, in compliance with 
the clamour for economy, at a point 
far below that which common pru- 
dence dictated ; so that when war 
came we were totally unprovided 
to meet it. Bat his remonstrances 
to successive governments were ur- 
gent and frequent. We find him at 
one time asserting that our whole 
army barely sufficed to furnish the 
necessary sentries for our fortresses 
and posts all over the world, And 
at length his growing apprebensions 
on this subject produced the famous 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, the 


writing of which was perhaps the most. 


useful act of his later career, and in 
which he points out the perils of our 
situation, and the measures proper for 
defence. 

We confess to have been unpre- 
pared for the degree of affection 
which the biography attributes to the 
Duke’s nature. “A more tender heart 
than bis,” says Mr. Gleig, “ never beat 
in a human bosom.” But the tew 
instances quoted, in which the Duke 
felt a strong regard for his friends, 
and sorrowed for their death, by no 
means confirm the statement. They 
merely prove that he was not in- 
human, as a man who should not in 
any case feel thus certainly would be. 
Far more than this is evidently neces- 
sary to constitute unusual tenderness 
of heart. Tbe popular impression 
certainly is, that the same unyielding 
quality of nature which preserved 
him amid the turmoil of crashing 
kingdoms, rendered him also some- 
what impervious to softer influences. 
That he was perfectly just and even 
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kind in his domestic relations is quite 
in unison with that impression; but 
that his sympathies were very exten- 
sive, or his feelings very acute, is not 
so. Nor is there any reason apparent 
why, apart from his great qualities 
and fame, he should bave won for 
himself an unusual measure of affec- 
tion or regard. Instances might be 
adduced where his severity took @ 
form rather capricioas than just ; and 
that his affections were warm, is 
rather inconsistent with what his 
biographer says in the following pas- 
sage: “ Though retaining to the Fast 
a warm regard for bis old companions 
in arms, he entered very little with 
them, after he became a politician, 
into the amenities of social life. We 
have reason to believe that neither 
Lord Hill, nor. Lord Raglan, nor Sir 
George Marray, ever visiied the Dake 
at Strathfieldsaye ; nor could they, or 
others of similar standing, such as 
Lord Anglesey, Sir Edward Puget, 
and Sir James Kempt, be reckoned 
among the Aabitués of his hospitable 
gatherings in Apsley House. The cir- 
cle in which he chiefly moved was that 
of fashionable ladies and gentlemen.” 
Nobudy can doubt which of these two 
groups would have barmonised mist 
pleasantly and advantageously with 
the priocipal figure. We imagine, 
too, that the claims of good and fuith- 
ful military service to recognition and 
reward, were sometimes received by 
him io a way that would bave been 
more becoming in a Ciocionatus amid 
his turnips, than in the possessor of all 
the honours which the courts of Eu- 
rope could bestow. 

But this is a question on which his 
fame in no way depends. The warm 
regard which his countrymen felt for 
him in life, and which they continue to 
feel for his memory, rests on sure and 
sufficient grounds. They knew that 
he was a good and a great man. They 
were proud of his deeds and his vir- 
tues. They loved his personal dig- 
nity, his manliness, his simplicity and 
strength, Their confidence in his 
judgment and sagacity wes profound, 
and they were assured that those 
pre-eminent qualities were absolutely, 
without reservation, at the service o 
the State, uabiassed by the ei of 
popular applause, or the fear of po- 


palar censure. He had thus become 
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a kind of court of appeal to the peo- 
ple from their own impulses. In him, 
too, they believed they saw an embo- 
diment of the national spirit in its 
best aspect—the spirit which, in its 
most practical aims, is directed still 
by the noblest influences. His most 
remarkable characteristic was the 
union of common-sense with lofty 
feeling — of matter-of-fact and chi- 
valry. He was a man of great actions, 
but small professions — a knighter- 
rant without extravagance ; a man 
of business whose career was a ro- 
mance. Recalling the memory of 
mighty contests and of great suc- 
cesses, that good grey head, with its 
halo of former glories, stood amid the 
later times like the peak of a sub- 
merged world, Yet his was not the 
dignity which lives apart, and calls 


exclusiveness to its aid. He was by see 


sight, as well as by reputation, the 
best-known man in England. He was 
not only the adviser of the Crown 
and the arbiter of parties, but to the 
public a universal referee and cor- 
respondent. People would consult 
him as if he were infallible, and trea- 
sure up the rebuffs which they some- 
times extorted as priceless heirlooms. 
His very peculiarities of manner and 
costume came at length to be faye 
#3 popular possessions ; and that he 
should wear a hat with a wider brim, 
or a coat of a different colour, or re- 
turn a salute otherwise than with two 
uplifted fingers, would have been a 
disturbing innovation. But with all 
this publicity, the respect of all who 
met him in his walks, who saw him 
in society, who stood to watch him 
as he mounted his horse at Apsley 
House, or dismounted at the Horse 
Guards, seemed only to deepen more 
and more into something like personal 
affection, Thus it was that he passed 
through life in a charmed circle of de- 
ference, as if surrounded by an invisi- 
ble body-guard of his victories ; and 
when he died, at an age when most 
great men have long receded from the 
public regard, he was mourned for as 
universally and sincerely as if he had 
still been in the freshness of his 
achievements, and had but yesterday 
delivered Europe. 

Two incidents, akin to the por- 
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tents which, in a more imaginative 
or a more superstitious age, have 
been held to foreshadow the death 
of great men, preceded his decease, 
A fortnight before that event, he 
took an engraved portrait of himself 
from its frame in the dining-room at 
Walmer, to present toa guest whom 
he wished to honour. There wag 
unexpected difficulty in procuring © 
another, and the frame remain 
empty, the substitute arriving the 
day after the original had left the 
world. His illness, which proved 
fatal in a few hours, attacked him on 
the 13th of September; on the 12th 
he wrote to a friend, “I had @ letter 
this morning from a madman, who an- 
nounces that he is a messenger from 
the Lord, and will deliver his message 
to me to-morrow morning: we shall 
His body lay in the old castle for a 
time, while the people came to 
look on his well-known face. Then 
his remains were taken through Lon- 
don by night, to lie in state at 
Chelsea; and the Queen came, first 
of the mourners, to look upon the 
remains of her trusty counsellor and 
greatest subject. The spontaneous 
mourning of a people lent solemnity 
to the funeral splendours in which 
England sought to express her re- 
spect ; and great assemblies have 
rarely felt sach profound and general 
emotion ‘as that which shook the 
multitude when, amid - the cathedral 
gloom of St. Paul's, deepened by the 
storm that beat upon the dome, the 
coffin of “the high and mighty 
Prince,” whose long list of titles had 
just been recited, and whose form 
was so familiar, descended through 
the pavement to the vault beneath. 
With it seemed to vanish some of 
the force and majesty of England, 
and much of the old traditionary 
loyalty and reverence for authority 
which yet continued to leaven the 


- utilitarian character of the age. But 


he left to his country a rich inhe 
ritance — the increase of reputa- 
tion abroad, which sprang from his 
achievements and his policy, and the 
gain at home which a people derives 
from a noble example and a great 
name, 
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THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


A goon many persons probably— 
such is the vanity of human nature 
—would like to have written a novel 
which had such a high success as 
Adam Bede. Indeed, some portions 
of that book read so naturally and so 
easily — the characters had so little 
of the grand and the heroic, and the 
talk was so entirely that of this 
everyday world, that it might have 
been pardonable in some readers, in- 
experienced in pen-craft, to think 
that they could have written it them- 
selves, if they had been so fortunate 
as to seize the idea. One enthusiastic 
gentleman, we remember, went a 
step further than this: he persuaded 
himself, and persuaded his friends— 
or his friends persuaded him, for the 
parts played by the different actors 
in the joke were never very satisfac- 
torily explained—that he had written 
it. It was denied, certainly, by those 
who had the best means of knowing ; 
but they were politely assured that 
they were labouring under a halluci- 
nation. Some well-known initials 
took up the question in the Zimes’ 
best type. At last the claimant’s 
friends were satisfied —so we believe, 
were the public. But the former 
rested their satisfaction on a proof 
which was soon to be forthcoming. 
Another work was to appear, which, 
by the indisputable authority of in- 
ternal evidence, should establish an 
identity of authorship for ever, 

Here, then, we have the book, It 
does not, indeed, bear on its title-page 
the name which under those cirum- 
stances we had a right to expect — it 
professes to come from the same hand 
as the former. But there can be no 
donbt that, if the actual sword with 
which Balaam smote the ass be not 
forthcoming (for excellent reasons), 
here we have at least the very sword 
which the prophet wished for. We 
need no title-page to inform us that 
the Mill on the Floss is by the author 
of Adam Bede. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that it should meet with a 
warmer welcome than its predeces- 
sor; it would be anungrateful com- 

arison to say that it deserves it. 
et if we are to treat it merely asa 


novel, in point of dramatic interest it 
is incontestably superior. There is 
the same keen insight into nature, 
the same truth and force of descrip- 
tion, the same bright and graceful 
humour; but the story, which in 
Adam Bede was subordinate to the 
other attractions of the book, is here 
one of its greatest charms. ‘ As be- - 
fore, the personages whom we are 
to accompany through some of their 
life-struggles are very carefully in- 
trodu to us at the outset, and we 
have to make their acquaintance 
thoroughly before the story is suffered 
to proceed ; but the result is that we 
know them so intimately that they 
keep fast hold of our sympathies to 
the end. And the interest, when 
once fairly started, though not rapid, 
never flags. It is not of that intense 
and exciting kind which tempts the 
reader, unable to finish at a sitting, 
to turn over the last half-volume “ to 
see the end;” but we lay the book 
aside thoughtfully, content to feel 
that there isso much enjoyment still 
behind, , 

One jewel alone Adam Bede ‘con- 
tains which is still unmatched — there 
is no character in this new work 
which even aspires to a rivalry with 
Mrs. Poyser. This we cannot alto- 
gether regret; and the author will 
perhaps, like ourselves, be well con- 
tent to let the portrait of that inimi- 
table woman hang alone, with the 
superscription, “ Nihil simile aut 
secundum.” 

The date chosen for the present 
story, as in Adam Bede, is that of a 
past (or passing) generation. The 
Great Duke, whose 


“ Good grey head that all men know,” 


we have laid to its rest with sérrow 
as hearty as ever nation bestowed 
upon its dead — the free will offering 
of men of ranks and sympathies 
and parties — was then in the pride 
of his fame, alive and vigorous enough 
to give a zest to detraction. The far- 
mers, after dinner, at Dorleote Mill, 
decide that “by what they can make 
out, he was no better than he should 
be.” It was in those elder days, 
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‘* When ignorance was much more 
comfortable than at present, and was 
received with all the honours in very 
good society, without being obliged to 
dress itself in an elaborate costume of 
knowledge; a time when cheap periodi- 
cals were not, and when country sur- 
geons never thought of asking their fe- 
male patients if they were fond of read- 
ing, but simply took it for granted that 
they preferred gossip.” 


We are glad to find the writer 
touching the failings of these bygone 
times with a loving hand — assuredly 
from no sympathy with their ignor- 
ance—without feeling it a duty to 
bestow upon them that contemptuous 
pity which they usually receive from 
the critics of our terribly intellectual 
generation. The actors in the story 
are of the middle class—what we may 
call the lower middle class — even 
more exclusively than in Adam Bede. 
. There is not a full-bred gentleman 
or lady (in the conventional sense of 
the words) in the whole of the three 
volumes ; for even Mr. Stephen Guest, 
the rich young banker, must be 
supposed to have risen from the 
ranks. Mr. Talliver, miller, and malt- 
ster, owner and occupier of Dorlcote 
Mill, well to do in the world, and 
thought to be even more so than he 
is; his wife and family; his three 
sisters-in-law, who have respectively 
married a farmer, a wood stapler, and 
a junior partner who has lately work- 
ed his way into the great mill and 
shipowning house of Guest & Co. ; 
a lawyer and his son—all living in or 
about the provincial town of St. Ogg’s, 
— these are the very commonplace 
personages in whose sayings and 
doings we are asked to interest our- 
selves. This is not a picked sample 
of human life. Such materials re- 
quire a true workman’s hand to fa- 
shion them into an attractive shape ; 
but it is done here with such a mas- 
terly ease of touch, and such a per- 
fect result, that those who trace the 
process long to seize the tools, almost 
sure, for the moment, that they could 
do likewise. 

But though the material is drawn 
from a similar stratum of society to 
that which farnished the pictures for 
the previous story, it is distinct in 
kind. The good people of St. Ogg’s 
and its neighbourhood are very dif- 
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ferent from the villagers of Hayslope. 
They are more decidedly and essen- 
tially vulgar —to use a much-abused 
but very expressive term, There is 
comparatively little of what we un- 
derstand by the term “ vulgarity” in 
thoroughly rural life; amongst the 
peasantry it hardly exists at all. 
There may be rudeness, ignorance, 
boorishness, brutality—there is, too 
often; but of that indescribable com- 
ound of pride with meanness, grasp- 
ing selfishness with ostentatious dis- 
play, coarse familiarity with utter 
want of sympathy, intense ignorance 
with intense _ self-satisfaction — all 
which we include more or less in the 
term ‘‘ vulgarity”—there can be but 
little, by the very natare of things, 
amongst the labouring classes ; there 
is not much of it even amongst the 
farmers. There was not a tinge of it 
in Mrs, Poyser of the Hall Farm, or 
her excellent husband, any more than 
in Lisbeth Bede and her two sons, 
We are bound to say it finds its most 
natural home in the breast of the 
thriving British tradesman. Let 
there be no offence to the merchant- 
princes of our people; nay, are we 
not “a nation of shopkeepers?” “ By 
this craft we have our wealth.” Yet 
the old Romans had a glimmering of 
the truth, when they denounced trade 
as “servile.” It had elements in it 
which made those who engaged in it 
no longer “free.” On some such hid- 
den foundation of truth rests that pre 
jadice which weighs with many a poor 
English gentleman, when he shrinks 
with a proud reluctance from bring- 
ing his son up to “trade ;” pinches 
himself to give him a liberal educa- 
tion, and thrusts him, too often with- 
out abilities or interest, into the 
overcrowded ranks of a “ profession.” 
It is not always that he looks down 
upon mere buying and selling. as 
unworthy of the “gentleman;” he 
shrinks, perhaps unconsciously, from 
the something which, as the son of 
Sirach teaches, “sticks close be- 
tween.” It is not, or it ought not to 
be, the shopkeeper’s apron or coun- 
ter that alarm him, but the shop- 
keeping mind. With this feeling he, 
like the Roman, prefers the plough 
to the loom; he will make his boy @ 
farm-bailiff rather than a grocer. 
With some such feeling too, let us 
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ope, the prosperous merchant gives 
aie on ny that “liberal” school 
and university training which he 
perhaps never enjoyed in his own 
case, in order that the heir of his 
successful fortunes may take his 
place iu due course io the firm, not 
to consider himself lowered by his 
business, but prepared, by taste, and 
habits, and associations, to maintain 
the honour and liberality of its deal- 
ings at the level of his own. 

Yet it is from that worst aspect of 
the money-making middle class— 
their narrow-minded complacent sel- 
fishness, their money- worship, their 
petty schemes and jealousies— that 
much, not only of the comedy, but 
even of the tragedy of the Mill on 
the Floss is drawn. Mr. Tulliver 
himself, indeed, is rather of the 
country-farmer type; but his wife’s 
family, the Dodsons—who are richer 
people, and consider Mrs. Tulliver’s 
a poor match—have all the selfish 
hardness which the successful pursuit 
of small gains breeds in their class— 
their very virtues are mean. 


“The Dodsons were a very respect- 
able family indeed—as much looked up 
to as any in their own parish, or the 
next to it. The Miss Dodsons had 
always been thought to hold up their 
heads very high, and no one was sur- 
prised the two eldest had married so 
well—not at an-early age, for that was 
not the practice of the Dodson family. 
There were particular ways of doing 
everything in that family: particular 
ways of bleaching the linen, of making 
the cowslip wine, curing the hams, and 
keepiog the bottled gooseberries; so 
that no daughter of that house could be 
indifferent to the privilege of having 
been born a Dodson, rather than a Gib- 
son or a Watson, Funerals were always 
conducted with peculiar propriety in 
the Dodson family: the hat-bands were 
never of a blue shade, the gloves never 
split at thej thumb, everybody was a 
mourner who ought to be, and there 
were always scarfs for the bearers. When 
one of the family was in trouble or 
sickness, all the rest went to visit the 
uofurtunate member, usually at the 
same time, and did not shrink from 
uttering the most disagreeable truths 
that correct family feeling dictated: 
if the illness or trouble was the suf- 
ferer’s own fault, it was not in the prac- 
tice of the Dodson family to shrink 
from saying so. In short, there was in 
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this family a peculiar tradition as to 
what was the right thing in household 
management and social demeanour, and 
the only bitter circumstance attending 
this superiority was a painful inability 
to approve the condiments or the con- 
dact of families ungoverned by the 
Dedson tradition. A female Dodson, 
when in ‘strange houses,’ always ate dry 
bread with her tea, and declined auy 
sort of preserves, having no confidence 
in the butter, and thiaking that the 
preserves had probably begun to fer- 
meut from want of due sugar and boil- 
ing. There were some Dodsons less like 
the family than otherse—that was ad- 
mitted; but in so far as they were 
‘kin,’ they were of necessity better than 
those who were ‘no kin.’ And it is 
remarkable that while no individual 
Dodson was satisfied with any other 
individual Dodson, each was satistied, 
not only with him or her sel’, but 
with the Dodsons collectively. The 
feeblest member of a family—ihe one 
who has the least character—is often the 
merest epitome of the family babits 
and traditions; and Mrs. Tulliver was a 
thorough Dodson, though a mild one, 
as small-beer, so long as it is anything, 
is only describable as very weak ale.” 


They could honestly boast that, 
whatever disgrace might have hap- 
pened in less-favoured families, 


“No Dodson had ever been ‘ cut off 
with a shilling,’ and no cousin of the 
Dodsons disowned; as, indeed, why 
should they be? for they had nv cousins 
who had not money out at use, or some ~ 
houses of their own, at the very least. 

“The religion of the Dodsons consist- 
ed in revering whatever was customary 
aud respectable; it was necessary to be 
baptised, else one could not be buried in 
the churchyard, and to take the sacra- 
ment before death as a security against 
more dimly understood perils; but it 
was of equal necessity to have the pro- 
per pall-bearers, and well-cured hams 
at one’s funeral, and to leave an unim- 
peachable will. 

“To be honest and poor was never a 
Dodson motto, still less to seem rich 
though being poor; rather, the family 
badge was to be honest and rich; and 
not only rich, but richer than was sup- 
posed. To live respected, and have the 
proper bearers at your funeral, was an 
achievement of the ends of existence 
that would be entirely nullified if, on 
the reading of your will, you sank in 
the opinion of your fellow-men, either by 
turning out to be poorer than they ex- 
pected, or by leaving your money in a 
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capricious manner, without strict regard 
to degrees of kin. The right thing 
must always be done towards kindred. 
The right thing was to correct them 
severely, if they were other than a credit 
to the family, but still not to alienate 
from them the smallest rightful share in 
the family shoe-buckles and other pro- 
perty.” 


Of this successful and affection- 
ate family, two married sisters, Mrs. 
Glegg and Mrs. Pullet, play a very 
important part throughout the first 
two volumes. Their husbands—the 
first a retired woolstapler, the second 
a (so-called) gentleman-farmer — are 
naturally less prominent figures, being 
somewhat overshadowed by the Dod- 
son majesty. But both (though per- 
fectly distinct as individual char- 
acters) are men of the same hard 
money-worshipping class, and have 
chosen their partners in life from a 
heartfelt appreciation of the Dodson 
virtues. Mrs. Glegg, at the period 
of our introduction, is a comely 
woman of fifty, majestic in person, 
and severely virtuous in character. 
Rich enough to afford everything of 
the best, she feels it due to herself 
and to society to have them—but not 
for use or wear, except on high and 
rare occasion. Her personal ward- 
robe lies preserved in layers in oak 
chests; whence they seldom come 
into the upper air of daily life until 
their fashion has passed away, and 
the rich silk is covered with “ constel- 
lations of small yellow spots.” The 
“ primeval strata” are disposed of in 
gifts to poorer relations. When she 
quarrels with her husband, which is 
frequently, she retires to her room, 
has the blinds put down, and sulks 
for the rest of the day upon water- 
gruel — studying Baxter’s Saint's 
Everlasting Rest. Mrs. Pallet is a 
thinver-shelled species of Dodson. 
She is a fountain of tears on all occa- 
sions, adopting this ‘*compendious 
mode of expressing her views of life 
in general,’ which are of a gloomy 
character; seldom trying on a new 
bonnet without the solemn reflection 
that “ perhaps she may never live to 
wear it twice.” She is also a liberal 
patroness of “ doctors’ staff,” with 
great “experiences in pink mixture 
and white mixture, strong stuff in 
small bottles, and weak stuff in large 
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bottles ;” an array of which bottles 
(empty) fills two of the long store- 
room shelves already; but as she 
adds tearfully—“ it’s well if they ever 
fill three”—she ‘may go” before she 
has “made up the dozen of these last 
sizes.” Both. sisters, however, are 
firmly attached to the leading princi- 
ples of the Dodson religion — that 
poverty is the one sin never to be 
forgiven unto men, and that to die 
the death of the righteous is, to die 
—‘ leaving more money out at inter. 
est than other folks had reckoned.” 
These characters are admirably de- 
veloped in the successive scenes and 
dialogues which make up the first 
half of the story. Each figure is filled 
in by a series of minute touches, 
which are really the perfection of art ; 
while the conversation between the 
speakers seems to the readers to flow 
as easily and readily as though it 
had been taken down from actual 
life. In this point, too, the present 
book seems to us superior to Adam 
Bede; exquisite as the dialogue was 
there, it sometimes bore the marks of 
the artist's hand;. the reader felt, 
from time to time, that he was listen- 
ing to the writer in his study—not to 
the speakers in the carpenter’s shop. 
We ~ the whole explanation does 
not lie in the humiliating trath, that 
the Gleggs and the Pullets represent 
such a much larger portion of the 
world around us than Seth or Adam. 
So very natural, indeed, and there- 
fore so very disagreeable, are these 
relations of Mrs. Talliver’s, that we 
should feel we had too much of their 
company—that, like pictures of dis- 
eased organs in medical books, they 
were too accurately trathful to be 
pleasant —but that they are whole- 
somely ,relieved by two of the very 
best portraits of child-life that have 
ever been drawn. Not that Tom and 
Maggie, the children of Dorlcote 
Mill, are perfect ideals of any kind. 
They are quite different from those 
happy families of wingless cherubs 
that we hear of occasionally (in 
books), or those very disagreeable 
little girls and boys whom we also 
read of, and who are occasionally 
introduced to our admiration by ford 
parents. These are two real children, 
compounds of flesh and spirit, good 
and evil. They merely say and do 
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what children have said and done, 
with variations, a thousand times 
over, and yet it all reads to us fresh 
and new. Why is it so delightfal to 
read what we have all known and 
felt so well already? Is it a confir- 


| mation of the assertion which some 


hilosophers have hazarded, that all 
Cnowledge is nothing more than re- 
collection? We have neither space 
nor inclination to diseuss the prin- 
ciple; -the fact remains. Tom and 
Maggie Talliver delight us, because 
they say or do nothing more or less 
than either we remember to have 
said and done when children our- 
eelves, or have known other children 
say and do. ‘Tom is thirteen years 
old, and has just returned home from 
Mr. Jacobs’ Academy, where he has 
learnt very little indeed from that 
gentleman, but has taught himself a 
good many things. He “can’t abide 
bouks,” but is clever at fishing, 
and making whipcord, and throwing 
stones. He can fight, too, and is a 
boy of remarkable determination and 
obstinacy ; showing very early in life 
a strong desire for “ mastery over the 
inferior animals, wild and domestic, 
including cockchafers, neighbours’ 
dogs, and small sisters ;” with strong 
unconscious notions of strict justice, 
and little sympathy with weakness- 
es of any kind—especially in girls. 
These qualities serve him both for 
good and evil in his after-life; but 
it is in the history of his boyhood 
that he interests us most. His boy- 
ish tyranny over his sister, who is 
four years younger, and almost his 
sole companion in his holidays, alter- 
nating with an intention to be kind 
and protecting towards her — both 
founded on his sense of justice and of 
female inferiority; his troubles over 
the Latin Grammar, and his dealings 
with his familiar, Bob Jakin, are a 

rfect photograph of boyhood. Bob 
imself, the bird-keeping boy, with 
his “snub-nosed face and close-curled 
border of red hair,”—* his trousers 
always rolled up at the knee for the 
convenience of wading”—whose most 


‘ aristocratic acquaintance, of which 


he makes proud boast, is “a chap as 
owns ferrets,” and who “would 
sooner be a rot-catcher nor anything 
—he would’—Bob is as true a bit 
of country life as ever was presented. 
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No wonder Tom fraternises with him 
cordially, Who, in the days of their 
boyhood, would not have been proud 
of a humble friend with such accom- 
plishments, and such a circle of ac- 
quaintance? Who would not have 
felt all maternal warnings on the 
point of low company and torn trou- 
sers powerless as against the attrac- 
tions of Bob Jakin ? 

“Tt must be owned that Tom was 
fond of Bob’s company. How could it 
be otherwise? Bob knew, directly he 
caw a bird’s egg, whether it was a awal- 
low’s, or a tomtit’s, or a yellowhammer’s; 
he found out all the wasps’ nests, and 
could set all sorts of traps; he could 
climb the trees like a squirrel, and had 
quite a magical power of detecting 
hedgehogs and stoats; and he had cour- 
age to do things that were rather 
naughty, such as making gaps in the 
hedgerows, throwing stones after the 
sheep, and killing a cat that was wander- 
ing incognito. Such qualities in an in- 
ferior, who could always be treated with 
authority in spite of bis superior know- 
ingness, had necessarily a fatal fascina- 
tion for Tom; and every holiday-time 
Maggie was sure to have daysof grief 
because he had gone off with Bob.” 

Maggie Tulliver, the sister, is a 
contrast to Tom physically and mor- 
ally. Tom is fair and fresh-looking 
—quite a Dodson in appearance, his 
proud mother is glad to think, 
though the obstinacy in his disposi- 
tion comes from the father’s side; 
the girl has a brown skin, “‘ gleaming 
black eyes,” and “dark heavy locks” 
that refuse to curl, and which she 
tosses out of her line of vision with 
“very much the air of a small Shet- 
land pony.” Aunt Pallet even fears 
that “the gell’s being so brown” 
will “ stand in her way?’ life.” Aunt 
Pullet, with her experience, should 
have known better. It is not poor 
Maggie’s brownness and heavy dark 
hair that “stand in her way” in this 
“ puzzling world,” as poor Mr. Talli- 
ver calls it,—at least not in Mrs. 
Pullet’s sense. Nothing of the kind. 
These little brown gipsy -like Ber 

row up sometimes, as many us 
now, into most distracting women. 
It is from something else, which 
beats already underneath the brown 
skin, that poor Maggie's trials in her 
womanhood will’ arise. This un- 
happy deviation, however, from the 
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Dodson type, together with sundry 
outbursts of temper — especially in 
the matter of vain attempts to curl 
that said rebellious hair — excite in 
the mind of poor Mrs, Tulliver a com- 
plaining wonder at the dispensations 
of Providence—* Folks ‘ull think it’s 
@ judgment on me as I’ve got such a 
child — they'll think I’ve done sum- 
mat wicked.” The moral character- 
istics of the two children differ og 
widely as their physical. Tom never 
does any wrong that he is not pre- 
pared to justify in some way to bis 
own eonscience — ‘I'd do just the 
same again,” is his usual mode of 
viewing his past actions; while 
ee) Maggie is “always wishing she 
ad done something different.” “A 
bitter sense of the irrevocable’ is an 
“almost every-day experience of her 
small soul” She “ rushes to ber deeds 
with passionate impulse, and then 
sees not only their consequences, but 
what would have happened if they 
had not been done, with all the de- 
tail and exaggerated circumstance of 
an active imagination.” This faculty 
of hers implies, of course, a love of 
books, her brother Tom’s abhor- 
rence; of books of all kinds, some 
most unusual in the catalogue of a 
litle girl's library — including even 
Defoe’s History of the Devil, by an 
enthusiastic extempore lecture upon 
which sabject she very much alarms 
and astonishes her father and his friend 
the auctioneer as they sit over their 
brandy-and-water. She is a strange- 
ly imaginative child in many ways; 
she can tell stories, at a moment's 
notice, for her own and her com- 
panions’ amusement, of “all the live 
things they come upon by accident ;” 
can invent biographies for the toads 
in whom Tom takes a lively interest 
(being “one of those boys who are 
fond of animals — fond, that is, of 
throwing stones at them”); if an 
earwig hurries across their path, she 
has its private history all ready — 
“how Mrs. Earwig had a wash at 
home, and one of her children had 
fallen into the hot copper, for which 
reason she was running so fast to 
fetch the doctor’—until Tom, stern 
and contemptuous, sets his fout upon 
the unlucky subject, and so hurries 
the catastrophe. But her character 
is best shown in her solitary pur- 
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suits in the great attic under the 
high-pitched roof at home. 

“This attic was Maggie’s favourite 
retreat on a wet day, when the weather 
was not too cold; here she fretted out 
all her ijl humours, and talked aloud to 
the worm-eaten floors and the worm-eaten 
shelves, and the dark rafters festooned 
with cobwebs; and here she kept a 
Fetish which she punished for all her 
misfortunes. This was the trunk of a 
large wooden doll, which once stared 
with the roundest of eyes above the 
reddest of cheeks; but was now entirely 
defaced by a long career of vicarious 
suffering. Three nails driven into the 
head commemorated as many crises in 
Maggie’s nine years of earthly struggle; 
that luxury of vengeance having been 
suggested to her by the picture of Jael 
destroying Sisera in the old Bible. The 
last nail had been driven in with a fiercer 
stroke than usual, for the.Fetish on that 
occasion represented aunt Glegg. But 
immediately atterwards Maggie had re- 
flected that if she drove many nails in, 
she would not be eo well able to fancy 
that the head was hurt when she knock- 
ed it against the wall, nor to comfort it, 
aud make-believe to poultice it, when 
her fury was abated; for even aunt 
Glegg would be pitiable when she bad 
been hurt mucb, and thoroughly bumi- 
liated, so as to beg her niece’s pardon. 
Sioce then she had driven no more nails 
in, but had soothed herself by alter- 
nately grinding and beating the wooden 
head against the rough brick cf the 
great chimneys that made two square 
pillars supporting the roof.” 

Or let us look at her again in one 
of her gentler moods, especially as it 
will give us an opportunity of intro- 
ducing one of those minor characters, 
quite perfect in their way, whom the 
writer, prodigal of such wealth, throws 
into the tale as mere embellishments 
—Lauke, the miller’s man, “ tall and 
broad - shouldered, black-eyed and 
black-haired, subdued by a general 
mealiness, like an auricula.” Maggie 
is very communicative to Luke, 
“wishing him to think well of her 
understanding, as her father did.” 

“As she eat sliding on the heap of 
grain near which he was busying him- 
self, she said, at that shrill pitch which 
was requisite in mill-eociety— 

“*T think you never read any book 
but the Bible—did you Luke ?” 

“ «Nay, Miss—an’ not much o’ that,’ 
said Luke, with great frankness. ‘I’m 
no reader, I arn't.’ ” 
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«But if I lent you one of my books, 
Luke? I’ve not got any very pretty 
books that would be easy for you to read; 
but there's ‘“Pug’s Tour of Europe”— 
that would tell you all about the different 
sorts of people in the world, and if you 
didn’t understand the reading, the pic- 
tures would help you—they show the 
looks and ways of the people, and what 
they do. There are the Dutchmen, very 
fat, and smoking, you know—and one 
sitting on a barrel.’ 

*Nay, Miss, I’n no opinion o’ Dutch- 
men. There ben’t much good rl knowing 
about them.’ 

“*But they’re our fellow-creatures, 
Luke—we ought to know about our fel- 
low-creatures.’ 

“ ‘Not much o’ fellow-creaturs, I think, 
Miss; all I know—my old master, as 
war a knowin’ man, used to say, says he, 
“Tf e’er I sow my wheat wi’out brinin’, 
I’m a Dutchman,” says he; an’ that war 
as much as to say as a Dutchman war a 
fool, or next door. Nay, nay, I arn’t 
goin’ to bother mysen about Dutchmen, 
There’s fools enoo—an’ rogues enoo— 
wi’out lookin’ i’ books for em.’ 

“OQ, well,’ said Maggie, rather foiled 
by Luke’s unexpectedly decided views 
about Dutchmen, ‘perhaps you would 
like ‘‘ Animated Nature” better—that’s 
not Dutchmen, you know, but elephants, 
and kangaroos, and the civet cat, avd the 
sun-fish, and a bird sitting on its tail—I 
forget its name. There are couutries 
full of those creatures, instead of horses 
and cows, you know. Shouldn’t you 
like to know about them, Luke? 

““Nay, Miss, I’n got to keep count o’ 
the flour an’ corn——I can’t do wi’ knowin’ 
so many things besides my work. That's 
what brings folk to the gallows—knowin’ 
everything but what they’n got to get 
their bread by. An’ they’re mostly lies, 
I think, what's printed i’ the books: 
them printed sheets are, anyhow, as the 
men cry i’ the streets.’” 


Such a boy and girl, it may be 
supposed, are not enthusiastically 
loved by such uncles and aunts as 
the Gleggs and Pullets, who have no 
children of their own. Tom and 
Maggie, for their parts, do not affect 
much show of dutiful affection. 
“Maggie,” the mother observes, “is 


- ten times naughtier when they come 


than on other days; and Tom doesn’t, 
like *m—bless him!” They tolerate 
their aunt Pullet, but “chiefly be- 
cause she was not their aunt Glegg.” 
They scamper out of their sight 
“with the alacrity of small animals 


getting from under.a burning-glass ;” 
Tom, indeed, ; 


“Generally absconding for the day 
with a Jarge supply of the, most portable 
food, when he received timely. warning 
that his uncles and aunts were coming; 
a moral symptom from which his. aunt 
Glegg deduced the gloomiest views of 
his future. It was rather hard on Mag- 
gie that Tom always absconded without 
letting her into the secret; but the 
weaker sex are acknowledged to be 
serious impedimenta in cases of flight.” 


Uncle and Aunt Pallet “tolerate” 
their nephew and niece in return ; 
and even invite them now and 
then to their house, Garum Firs, 
where Mr. Pallet farms his own rich 
land. Garam Firs is a prosperous 
place, and has «its attractions for 
the children, containing as it does 
all kinds of living animals. all well 
eared for and well to do. Even the 
toads there, Tom finds, are of ‘un- 
usual size; “toads who paid rent 
were naturally leaner.” Uncle Pal- 
let has also a musical box, Maggie’s 
great delight; a possession which is 
held to imply some musicy talent 
on Mr. P.’s part (who is not a bright 
man otherwise) ; for be alone can 
wind it up, and knows what tunes it 
is going to play beforehand. But 
that the visits to Garum Firs, — 
where the stairs are polished to 
such a pitch that even Mrs. Tulliver 
“thinks it a mercy when she and 
the children are safe on the landing,” 
and where the chairs and tables 
look “ like the corpses of farniture in 
white shrouds’—were hardly of that 
free-and-easy nature which Tom and 
Maggie would have preferred, may 
be gathered from Aunt Pullet’s first 
words of welcome, uttered as soon 
as her visitors are within heariog— 


“Stop the children, for God’s sake, 
Bessy—don’t let ’em come up the door- 
steps; Sally's bringing the old mat and 
the duster, to rub their shoes.” 


Tom, however, has soon to begin his 
school-life afresh. Not again under 
Jacobs at the “academy;” Mr. Tal- 
liver is more ambitious for his son. 
Not that he wishes to make a gen- 
tleman of him ; his views as to Tom’s 
fatare do not leave a very distinct 
impression on the reader’s mind— 
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perhaps because they were not very 
distinct in his own. Something like 
a lawyer, only without the rascality ; 
for itis a part of Mr. Tulliver’s reli- 
gious belief that all lawyers are, in 
more than a figurative sense chil- 
dren of the Evil One. The model 
whom he appears to have in view is 
his friend Mr, Riley, the auctioneer 
and valuer; partly because he con- 
siders that class of professions, 
though tolerably lucrative, require 
little capital beyond a massive watch- 
chain and a high officestool. Mr. 
Riley has been to the Madport Gram- 
mar School in his youth, and has 
learnt Latin; indeed, still “has a 
sense of comprehending Latin gene- 
rally, though his comprehension of 
any particular Latin was not ready.” 
Therefore Tom is to learn Latin, and 
is sent to a clerical private tutor 
with that object—though “ mapping 
and summing” are especially stipu- 
lated for in addition. Tom makes 
very little progress in any of these 
branches of knowledge: the Latin 
he can’t digest, and the others are 
never taught him. And here the 
author ,indulges in a little good- 
humoured severity touching the ab- 
surdity of applying a Procrustean 
system of instruction to all tastes 
and capacities—filling the only two 
or three pages throughout these 
volumes which we could allow a 
conscientious novel-reader to skip. A 
writer like George Eliot, who can 
give us lessons in a line, and satires 
in an epithet, is really not justified in 
cheating us even out of those pages 
to introduce or to demolish a theory 
of education. First, the subject is a 
large one, and refuses to be done in 
the space. Secondly, it has been 
done already,—alas! so often. Is it 
not written in the solemn drab of 
the Quarterly, the jaudiced baff of 
the Westminster, the hideous blue 
and yellow of the Edinburgh? why 
must we have it imposed upon us— 
a powder between two layers of 
preserve—in the pretty apricot covers 
and pleasant pages of the Mill on 
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the Floss? Besides, if we were not 
determined to ignore this perverting 
on our author’s part, we should have 
to express our unfeigned regret that 
& writer whose own pages are jewelled 
with the brightest and most graceful 
hints of classic literature, should 
condescend to easy jests against 
“ Supines’”* and the Eton Grammar, 
and should leave even apparent 
ground for the advocates of a mori- 
bund heresy—the superiority of a 
special to a liberal education —to 
claim another of our great novelists 
as @ champion of their theory. We 
should deny, too, the possibility of 
any boy whose brains were in the 
right place (and Tom Talliver’s evi- 
dently were) having ‘ no capacity” 
for either Latin or Euclid. It may 
have been foolish in Mr. Tulliver to 
insist upon his son’s learning Latin 
in order to qualify him for a success- 
ful auctioneer ; Mr. Stelling was not 
the wisest of tutors; but his “fixed 
opinion, that all boys of any capacity 
could learn what it was the regu- 
lar thing to teach,” is, to say the very 
least, shared in the main, if not 
quite so sweepingly and dogmatically 
expressed, by much wiser men than 
Mr. Stelling. The mastering of diffi- 
culties is at least as important a 
branch of education as the fostering 
natural inclinations. In one point, 
at any rate, Mr. Stelling’s system was 
a good one. “He'll have you up 
ten times,” says Tom confidentially 
to his fellow-pupil, “if you say 
‘ham’ for ‘jam’—he won't let you 
go a letter wrong, J can tell you.” 
A boy who has learnt that it may or 
may not be necessary to go through 
the same distasteful process ten times, 
but that it 1s necessary to get it 
right, has something to thank his 
instructor for, at all events. We are 
inclined to hope that Tom Tualliver 
learnt more at Mr. Stelling’s than 
his present biographer gives him 
credit for. For Tom does get to work 
manfully, however much “against 
collar ;” even adding a short ap- 
pendix to his prayers, in his honest 





* Why do all writers who “feel easier” in having a fling at classical educatiom 
fall foul especially upon supines and gerunds? What bas that unfortunate branch 
of the family done to disgrace themselves above the rest? A supine is one of the 
most harmless of the philological creation; seldom seen, and giving very litte 
trouble. Gerunds certainly are rather more dangerous. 
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boyish sincerity — to be made “ to 
remember his Latin.” 


“He paused a little to consider how 
heshould pray about Euclid — whether 
he should ask to see what it meant, or 
whether there was any other neutral 
state which would be more applicable to 
the case. But at last he added—‘ And 
make Mr. Snelling say I shan’t do Euclid 
any more. Amen.” 


He meets with his difficulties early 
in his after-life, and faces them man- 
fully—we are inclined to’think the 
hardly -learnt ‘‘supines” came out 
stroog. We laugh heartily of course 
—who can help it?—when at last it 
flashes upon poor Tom’s mind, as 
the result of Maggie’s pertinacious 
questioning of the tutor, that there 
really “‘once were people on the 
earth who were so fortunate as to 
know Latin without learning it 
through the Eton Grammar;” but 
we could not expect it to occur to 
him, as it surely must to the author, 
that this was the very reason why 
Latin, to a Roman, would have been 
no education at all, 

Maggie also goes to school, but of 
her school-girl life no revelations are 
given us. What training she found 
at Miss Firniss’s provincial boarding- 
school was probably not of the high- 
est order. But ‘both her physical and 
intellectual growth were fast develop- 
ing. The dark hair has become long 
and massy, the lustrous eyes are 
growing eloquent. And when pain- 
ful family circumstances summon her 
home at the age of thirteen, she has 
already had such early experience of 
“conflict between the inward impulse 
and outward fact,’—‘“ she had been 
filled with so eager a life in the ‘triple 
world of reality, books, and {waking 
dreams,”—that she is “strangely old 
for her years, in everything but’ pru- 
dence and self-command.” Her life 
at Dorlcote Mill, for the next four 


years, is of a kind to drive her more ga 


and more into herself, and to excite 
that passionate intelligence within to 
a diseased activity. 


“ Everybody in the world seemed so 
hard and unkind to Maggie : there was 
no indulgence, no fondness, such as she 
imagined when she fashioned the world 


afresh in her own thoughts. In books 
there were people who were always 
agreeable or tender, and delighted to do 
things that made one happy, and who 
did not show their kindness by finding 
fault. The world outside the books was 
not a happy one, Maggie felt: it seemed 
to be a world where people behaved the 
best to those they did not pretend to love, 
and that did not belong to them. And 
if life had no love in it, what else was 
there for Maggie ? - Acreature 
full of eager, passionate longings for all 
that was beautiful and glad; thirsty for 
all knowledge; with an ear strainin 
after dreamy music that died away and 
would not come near to her; with a 
blind, unconscious yearning for some- 
thing that would link together the won- 
derful impressions of this mysterious 
life, and give her soul a sense of home 
in it,” 

She has recourse to books—again of 
a strange kind for seach a réader. 
Virgil, Euclid, and Aldtich’s Logie, 
are her companions in her solitary 
rambles in the fields. No wonder 
that sometimes she looks up “ with 
a startled sense that the relation be- 
tween Aldrich and this present world . 
is extremely remote.” It is an im- 
pression which has occurred even to 
the masculiné minds of Oxford under- 
graduates. 

At length the young enquiring 
spirit, that is looking everywhere for 
the secret of life, suddenly finds a 
teacher. She meets with an old well- 
worn copy of the De IJmitatione 
Christi—that wonderful book of un- 
known authorship,—the most beauti- 
ful, it has been said, “ that ever came 
from the hand of man, since not from 
his hand came’ the Gospel.’* Let 
George Eliot’s beautiful eulogy re- 
commend it to those who as yet know 
it only by name :— 


“ This voice out of the far-off middle 
ages was the direct communication of a 
human soul’s belief and experience, and 
came to Maggie as an unquestioned mes- 

ge. . . . . I suppose that is the 
reason why the small old-fashioned book, 
for which you need only pay sixpénce at 
a book-stall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness: 
while expensive sermons and treatises, 
newly issued, leave all things as they 
were before. It was written down by a 
hand that waited for the heart’s prompt- 
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ing ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hid- 
den anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph 
—not written on velvet cushions to teach 
endurance to those who are treading with 
bleeding feet on the stones. And so it 
remains to wll times a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolations: 
the voice of a brother who, ages ago, 
felt and suffered and renounced—in the 
cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and 
tonsured head, with much chanting and 
long fasts, and with a fashion of speech 
different from ours—but under the sane 
silent far-off heavens, and with the same 
passionate desires, the same strivings, the 
same failures, the same weariness.” 

So Maggie casts aside that heathen 
knowledge, which she now begins to 
regard as vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and reads on enraptured in the 
little old volume, where “some hand, 
now for ever quiet, had made at 
certain passages strong pen-and-ink 
marks long since browned by time.” 
She reads with a strange thrill of 
‘ awe,—“ as if she had been wakened in 
the night by a strain of solemn mu-ic,” 
—apd thinks that she has sulved the 
secret of life. It is resignation—self- 
abnegation. She seizes and adopts 
the solution with all the enthusiasm 
of her impulsive nature. Its results 
are real—for the time at least. She 
complains no more to herself of ber 
empty life. The-troubles of this pre- 
sent (and there are plenty of troubles 
now at Dorlcote Mill) vex her no 
longer—‘‘ this life will not last long.” 
In spite of “ some volcanic heavings 
of imprisoned passions’’ that live 
within her still, the new light shines 
out in her softening face and gentler 
housebuid. ways; even her fretful 
mother becomes fond of her, and 
wenders that Maggie is “ growing up 
80 good.” 

But when she is eighteen—when 
the dark hair is woven, after the 
fashion of the day, into a coronet over 
the queenly brow, when the “ brown 
cheek is firm and rounded, the full 
lips red,” and she is grown to the 
tall stature of her womanhood, and 
nothing but the resolved humility 
which refuses to look in the glass 
i her from knowing that she is 

utitul—there comes to lier another 
teacher. ‘Teacher—shall we call him? 
or Compeller and Conqueror, whom 
the clursic ancients were content to 
paint as a rosy boy with mimic wea- 
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pons, but for whose more fitting attri. 
butes might sometimes be borrowed 
the mighty chains and rivets borne 
by Strength and Force, or the “ clam 
of adamant” in the hand of Dread 
Necessity ? This new influence ap 

at first, in her hours of lonely trial, 
to the girl’s intellectual nature. For 
the first time in her life, she finds 
some one.who has a sympathy with 
ber tastes and feelings, It is so plea- 
sant, to be loved; it had been always 
“* the strongest need in her nature ”— 
though not in this way ; and the lan. 
guage of admiration is so new and 
strange. It had seemed to her ‘go 
far off—like a dream—only like one 
of the stories one imagines—that she 
should ever have a lover.” But she 
welcomes the new guest in her heart 
with a gentle gratitude and gladpess, 
sobered by some forebodiugs — for 
there are ominous difficulties in her 
pith. She kisses her lover at their 
first parting, ‘ almost as simply and 
as quietly as she had done when she 
was twelve years old.” Are these 
the invisible footsteps of him who is 
strong as Death? It may be 0, 
sometimes ; the same Power energises 
variously in various temperaments ; 
but in natures like hers, if it be the 
true inspiration, it comes in a rapture 
or an agony. 

It does come to her*at last. The ap- 
peal which has been hitherto made to 
her intellect and imagination, reaches 
those other depths of that “ highly- 
struog, hangry nature” which have as 
yet lain undisturbed. Through these 
stormy gates she enters upon her third 
and last school —the school of error 
and repentance. Of the details of 
that struggle—the more heroic for 
its elements of weakness— let. the 
book itself speak. They are told there, 
from first to Jast, in the writer’s most 
eloquent language; and to present 
fragments of it here would be only to 
mar its interest for the future reader. 
Still more idly to weary those. who 
have already read it, with disjointed 
reminiscences of what forms in their 
memories an harmonious whole. 

We have endeavoured to give some 
outlioe of the character on which the 
author has bestowed, it seems to us, 
even a larger share of those remark- 
able powers of analysis and expression 
that were so evident in Adam Bede. 
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Not that Margaret Tulliver occupies 
the stage too exclusively. Here, as 
jn the former work, the artist has 
studied carefully the harmonies of 
colour. The complement to this im- 
pulsive, imaginative, vigorous, but 
yielding nature is put in with equal 
care, and perhaps with equal success. 
The brother—with bis resolute will, 
hard self-reliance, narrow inflexible 
justice, honest and true, but with 
only that “hard rind of truth, which is 
discerned by unsympathetic minds,” 
—is' probably as true to nature, aud 
even more original in fiction, than 
the sister, who absorbs the larger 
share of our sympathies. He too bas 
his trials and his struggles. If we 
hear less of them, it is only because, 
with a manful determination, he bu- 
ries them in his own breast. — If they 
fail to interest us, that may be not the 
hero’s fault, but ours. 

Those who read the volumes before 
us with vivid recollections of Adam 
Bede (as who will not?) may notice 
how much more strongly our sympa- 
thies are roused by imperfect charac- 
ters. In that story the author design- 
ed, we may suppose, that we should 
be most interested (of the male cha- 
racters) in Adam. And certainly, if 
a noble portrait of all that we protiss 
to admire and love in the mauly 
character, yet not too perfect to be 
human, could have effected this, we 
found it there. Yet it will scarcely 
be denied, that, to most readers, the 
heart all along went with the weaker 
brother, Seth. That Dinah cannot 
love him—though we know it to be 
impossible, and do not wish it—yec 
strikes the tenderest chord, we have 
always thought, in the whole story. 
In the Mill on the Floss none of the 
characters approach perfection; the 
heroine as little as any; yet we will 
venture to assert that Maggie’s pas- 
sionate and rebellious weakness has 
more interest for us; however un- 
deservedly, than Adam's’ endaring 
strength, The true heroic struggles, 
which are silent and successful, are a 


_ Bpectacle for gods, not men. The in- 


dications of weakness and peril must 
be patent, to gain any deep sympathy 
from mortal lookers-on. 

Enough has been said to show 
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something of the character of the 
volumes before us. But every word 
here written should be cancelled, if 
we thought it would prevent a single 
reader from seeking to know more. 


Let it not be supposed that the few 


passages here extracted are the best 
in the book. Such are not to be 
torn from their context merely for 
the sake of carrying away specimens. 
If we had to name the most powerful 
scenes in the story, perhaps we should 
point to those “in the Red Deeps,” 
and the short passage with Stephen 
in the conservatory. Bat the whole 
working of those “ Laws of Attrac- 
tion’™ is singularly well told. The 
descriptions of the quiet English 
scenery on the Floss are few, but 
very truthful. Not many eyes may 
be educated enough to see the charms 
of a mill-dum in Fébruary; yet, 
painted in these words, how exquisite 
it looks !— 


“ And this is Dorlcote Mill. I. must 
stand a minute or two here on the bridge 
and look at it, though the clouds are 
threatening, and is is far on in tie afier- 
noon. Even in this leafless time of de- 
parting February it is pleasant to look at 
—perbaps the chill dawp season adds a 
charm to the trimly-kept, comfortable 
dwelling house, as old as the elms and 
chestnut that shelter it from the northern 
blast. The stream is brimful now, and 
lies high in this little witry plantation, 
and haif drowns the grassy fringe of the 
croft in front of the house. As I Jook at 
the full stream, the vivid grass, the deli- 
cate bright-green powder sofiening the 
outline of the great trunks and branches 
that gieam from under the bare purple 
boughs, I am in love with moistness, and 
envy the white ducks that are dipping 
their heads far into the water here among 
the withes, unmindful of the awkward 
appearance they make in the drier world 
above.” 


Take the following passage again 
—one of quiet natural pathos, like that 
which charmed us so often in Adum 
Bede :— 


“ There is no sense of ease like the ease 
we felt in those scenes where we were 
born, where objecis became dear to us 
before we had known the labour of 
choice, and where the outer world seem- 
ed only an extension of our own person- 
ality: we accepted and loved it as we 





* See vol, iii. page 72. 
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accepted our own sense of existence and 
our own limbs. Very commonplace, even 
ugly, that furniture of our early home 
might look if it were put up to auction ; 
an improved taste in upholstery scorns 
it; and is not the striving after something 
better and better in our surroundings, 
the grand characteristic that distinguishes 
man from the brute —or, to satisfy a 
scrupulous accuracy of definition, that 
distinguishes the British man from the 
foreign brute? But heaven knows where 
that striving might lead us, if our affec- 
tions had not a trick of twining round 
those old inferior things—if the loves 
and sanctities of our life had no deep 
immovable roots in memory.” 


Nor, on the other hand, have we done 
much more than indicate, by such 
tempting illustrations as fell within 
the line of this notice, the pungent 
and yet playfal humour which lights 
up the story throughout, especially 
in the chronicles of Tom and Maggie’s 
early years. The division of the jam 
puff; Maggie’s visit to the gypsies ; 
the dialogues on Latin and Euclid 
between her and Tom; or, when we 
get amongst the aunts and uncles, 
the momentous conference on aunt 
Pullet’s new bonnet, held in that 
awful best bedroom at Garum Firs 
—all, happily, much too long for ex- 
tract—are perhaps more irresistibly 
ludicrous than anything which we 
have quoted. 

It may possibly disgust some critics 
to find that, in spite of our rapid pro- 
gress towards the intellectual, the 
most striking novel of the day is but 
“the old, old story.” Love is still 
the life of fiction. And: not that de- 
liberate process which sometimes 
bears the name, when the marrying 
gentleman looks about him and 
“chooses ” his wife as he would his 
horse, and the lady weighs the ad- 
vantages of a home and a position,— 
but the strong force that seizes and 
binds its victims, whether they 
“choose” or no. Even the author 
seems, in one place, to tender half an 
apology; “the happiest women, like 
the happiest nations, have no history.” 
We venture to question the new and 
the old aphorism; prettily as they are 
combined. All depends upon our 
definition of happiness, for the nation 
or for the individual. 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay.” 
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If absence of emotion be ha 
ness, then the zoophyte’s (with which 
Aristotle was not acquainted) is the 
beatific life. His ‘vapid vegetable 
loves” can seldom be highly tragic, 
The young people who walk into love 
cautiously, feeling their way by a 
process of courtship, are highly re. 
spectable and much to be commended ; 
but in fiction, as in actual society, are 
apt to be tiresome. When Ccelebs 
sets out “In Search of a Wife,” and 
goes the round of his eligible acquaint- 
ance “ to select a deserving companion 
for life”’ as Mrs. Hannah elegantly 
phrases it, who that has ever read 
the book (we have) does not long that 
he may get a brimstone? And after 
all, this quiet well-regulated life, of 
which, reason and not passion has 
taken hold of the leading clue, may 
or may not be peaceful. Calm affee- 
tions, a sense of mutual duties, may 
fill the vacant place in many hearts, 
or at least bar the door successfully 
against the master-passion ; but woe 
to some natures, which have dared to 
satisfy themselves with such substi- 
tutes, if at any time, while man or 
woman’s life is young, the rightfal 
lord comes uninvited to the quiet 
banquet, and takes his place in that 
“ siege perilous.” 

The moral of these volumes is not 
obtrusive. The reader will probably 
draw it for himself according as he 
is predisposed. But he will gather 
nothing but good from it, read it how 
he will. On one point only, we think, 
the writer has shown an undue sever- 
ity—though, even here, it is a severity 
in the cause of charity. The little 
provincial world of St. Ogg’ is of 
course highly censorious, has little of 
that charity that thinks no evil, and 
punishes, with all the emphasis of 
such a small Rhadamanthus, an aber- 
ration from the recognised proprieties. 
In several pages of brilliant sarcasm, 
we are drawn to infer that the world 
of St. Ogg’s is very mean and wrong. 
But we have been watching the strug- 
gle of which St. Ogg’s sees only the 
apparent end. It is quite true that 
the world judges harshly and un- 
charitably often, because it judges 
from appearances and from results; 
it belongs toa higher Power to look 
at the heart and the motives. If s0- 
ciety were to claim this “discerning ° 
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of spirits,” its judgments would be er- 
roneous oftener still, and infinitely 
more mischievous than now. In the 
present instance, Dr. Kenn, the rector, 
alone judges by a larger and more 
charitable standard. He braves in 
this quarrel—not quite suceessfully— 
public opinion at St. Ogg’s. Dr. 
Kenn was right—grandly, heroically 
right ; does it follow so certainly that 
society at St. Ogg’s was wrong? That 
Higher Authority whose example he 
pleads, is indeed the great court of 
appeal from every human judgment. 
Even he could do, as the recognised 
exponent of that, Authority, what 
others could searcely venture upon. 
For society cannot shift its land- 
marks; they may be arbitrary, but 
they are well known; it is at our 
peril if of our own will, to our sad 
cost if by force of circumstances, we 
overstep them. For there is a large 
floating mass of weak morality for 
which such definite restrictions are 
the best safeguard. Society sits as a 
court of law, and gives judgment ac- 
cording to its written statutes; in 
the main it does justice. Those on 
whom it presses hardly—and they 
are many—must be content with that 
other Court of last appeal. If “ their 
own hearts condemn them not,” they 
may find their jadgment reversed 
there. 

But we have closed the book. Only 
in striving to right what seems a 
wrong, does even satire in these hands 
wear its common bitterness. Alike 
in power, but how very different in 
its use, is George Eliot in this point 
from another of our great novelists; 
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he, with the same keen perception, 
and knowledge of the universal dis- 
ease, slashes remorselessly through 
the fair skin, and shows us, as with a 
fierce professional satisfaction, the 
lurking evil within; here we watch 
a hand not less steady or less skilful, 
which, if it cuts deeply through the 
cancerous growth, does so in confi- 
dence that there is wholesome life 
beneath. After all the hard words 
of truth dealt against our neighbours 
on the Floss side, it is as if the au- 
thor—like Maggie in the story— 
could not part even from the most 
narrow-minded of them without a 
word of forgiveness. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stelling (with the last half-year’s 
bills never likely to be paid) dismiss 
poor Tom with a blessing and a bas- 
ket ; even Lawyer Wakem was doing 
something which he meant for kind- 
ness, when we saw him last; and 
aunt Glegg—that Dodson of Dod- 
sons—-when circumstances occur 
which are quite out of the line of the 
Dodson experience, and to which the 
rules of the.Dodson religion no longer 
apply—astonishes the reader as much 
as the world at St. Ogg’s. It is re- 
markable, indeed, that neither here 
nor in Adam Bede are any of the 
characters esteemed so evil in their 
author’s sight, as to stand in need 
of the usual penalties of poetic re- 
tribution. 


“Retribution may come from any 
voice: the hardest, cruelest, most im- 
bruted urchin at the street-corner can 
inflict it: surely help and pity are rarer 
things—more needful for the righteous 
to bestow.”—(Vol. iii >. 257.) 


. 
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Narcissus. 


NARCISSUS. 


LIKE as some solitary woodland flower, 
Far out of reach, upon a perilous ledge, 
Flaunts its rich colours in a maiden’s eyes, 
And seems more fair because desired in vain 
So he, a stream-god’s son, more beautiful 
Than all his peers, serene and passionless, 
Lived whole of heart, in scornful self-delight 
Vacant for ever. Love, that comes to all, 
Sought not nor found him. Many raving words, 
The multiplied despair of aching hearts, 
Thickened around him, and he heeded not ;— 
Ay, though enamoured Echo, woodland nymph, 
Pursuing him with love, filled the deep air, 
The caves, and the bleak rocks, valleys and hills, 
With murmurs meaningless to none save him, 
Wasting away till she became a voice, 
Vague, incorporeal.—And thus it went, 
Till one who also loved him all in vain 
Uttered this dying curse :—“ So let him love 
“A fiery love, and, loving, not enjoy!” 


And the suns travelled till there came a day, 
When, heated from the chase and tired with toil, 
Whether of chance, or by some envious Fate 
Misguided, he bore on with flagging steps 
Unto a pure cold fount, where never bird 
Nor mountain-goat frequented, clothed around 
With fresh green turf, and secret from the sun, 
Thither no devious track of mortal feet 
Led through the shady labyrinth of wood ; 

No sounds of shepherds, calling from the bowers 
With melody of flute or vocal play, 

Made welcome for the weary flocks at noon ; 
Only the immemorial silences 

Kept haunt for ever on those flowery floors, 
Where the sweet summers ever came and went, 
And went and came, and even from the bees 
Year after year their customary spoil 
Concealed, as in a secret treasure-house ; 

And there, in evil hour slaking his thirst, 

He in his spirit conceived a thirst tenfold, 
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Which water could not quench. For, as he drank, 
Leaning to the cold lymph, he saw therein 

The phantom of himself clear as the life, 

The mirrored white and red upon his cheek, 
The loose locks clustering round his snowy neck, 
Full of divinest beauty—saw and loved. 


O Love! thou art the theme of many songs; 
And some have thought thee but a froward boy, 
Risking thy random arrows here and there, 
Careless who suffer from thy pastime wild: 

Some paint thee pensive and serene of mood, 
Gentle, with very heaven upon thy face, 

Planting the deadly nightshade at the heart, 
Whereof men die, and leave wild words behind, 
And melancholy music strange ‘to hear. 

But whether thou wert born in Rhodope, 

And sharp winds sang around thy couch of snow, 
And thy young heart grew hard among the hills— 
Or, cradled in the warmth of tropic isles, 

The softnesses of life corrupted thee, 

Till, to wear out the languid summer hours, 

Thou couldst not but be cruel to mankind— 

Or whencesoever or of whom thou art— 

Herein thou wast supremely merciless, 

That the twin shafts, whose piercing should create 
A mutual sympathy in different hearts, 

Thou without pity at one single breast 

Didst aim too surely, so that wild desire 

Tended to no sweet haven, but must rave 

In desolate unrest without a home!— 


Ah! there and then hot hope, with eager eye, 
Sprung from that first fierce hunger in his blood, 
Flashed change upon his face, and o’er his soul 
Rolled moments like to years. Ah! then and there 
Were passionate strivings with extended arms 
To fold a shadow; and he sought not rest 
Nor food; the hours went on; and still he lay, 
Gazing upon the form that answered him 
With silent gestures, silent moving lips, 

Seeming to mean a not unequal love, 
Till the truth dawned upon him, and he knew — 
Himself alone of all to his own heart 
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Was cruel—for himself was his own love, 

Himself his own despair. Then in his ear 

Sudden there spake, or seemed to speak, a voice :— 

‘* Life without love, or with a love unreaped, 

“* Makes every hour a death; but death comes once— 
“* Better to die, for death will make an end.” 


Then spake he, weaving his own faneral dirge, 
Accents whose wildness might unnerve the rage 
Of wolves that wander in the Hercynian glens, 
Roll back the rivers from their seaward march, 
And rive compassion from the core of rocks :— 
*“*O forests, dreaming of the years of old, 

“* Ask of your branches, whether green or sere, 

“ Whether by night or day, in calm, in storm, 
“They may remember any love like mine. 

“ O Love, dread Love, I know thee—but too late: . 
“Come, feast thine eyes; thou art indeed avenged !” 
And lovelorn Echo, startling at the cry, 

Paused in her bower a moment, then took up 

The shrill-toned sorrow, and from hill to hill 

Tossed it in mocking mood, until the voice 

Failed in the far-off clouds—Avenged! Avenged 


So when the sun unyoked his flaming steeds, 
And through the glimmering silence, calm and slow 
The dark world drifted to the bourne of sleep, 
Came the death-angel in the cool of eve, _ 
Who seals impermeable to life and light 
The charm-constrainéd orbs, and solemnly 
O’er the lost lover bending in the gloom, 
Touched the pale brow with ceremonial wand. 
Whence a sad wonderment, the pain of dreams, 
Hung round his trancéd spirit like a mist; 

And all about him snatches of old songs, 
Heard in old hours among the Oréades. 
Mixed with a meaning never felt before, 
Floated—dark legends of mysterious love 
Unhappy, and of hope for ever fallen, 
Fallen for ever, like his own—and still 
Haunted him more than all a simple strain 
Sung by Liriopé, the naiad-nymph, 

His mother, how a maiden golden-haired, 
Trusting to treachery and led by love, 
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Followed a stranger from her father’s halls :— 
‘She like a rose just opening into bloom, 

‘ Which one hath paused in passing to admire, 

‘ Anon hath gathered, and against his heart 

‘ Worn for a little hour, then cast away 

‘For ever, and remembers it no more; 

‘ But all the while it lieth where it fell, 

‘ Silently drooping on an alien earth, 

* Alone, unpitied of the passers-by ; 

‘Nor any more availeth that the showers 
‘Strive with sweet influences to lend it life, 

* And golden suns caress it as of old; 

‘Nor to have been in native loveliness 

‘First among flowers availeth any more, 

‘So lowly doth it lie, so far hath, fallen.’— 

Here Echo seemed to answer—Fallen! Fallen! 

‘ Slowly and sad, like one that hath her wish, 
And finds it other than she hoped, not gain, 
But bitterest loss—which when the dying heard, 
The pulses of his heart grew faint and still, 

The life-stream halted and then ebbed away ; 
From limb to limb crept the damp Janguor cold ; 
And he lay silent in a seeming sleep, 

Moveless like marble, with unlighted eyes 
Changelessly fastened on the crystal pool, 

And countenance snow-cold, which even in death 
Bore impress of unutterable desire. 


Then, after twilight, the stars one by one 
Peered from the broad blue curtain of the heavens, 
And the blanched delicate features of the dead 
Showed whiter in the broken misty light. 

There he lay all night long, until the birds 
Sang in the mirthfal morning, and the sun, 
Piercing a slant path through the woven green, 
Rested upon a flower, ambrosial, sweet, 
Alone in grace among the forest flowers ; 
And therein lay embalmed the love, the life, 
Of that bright being, who but yesterday 
Was Beauty’s youngest-born upon the earth. 
5 P. 8. Worstey. 
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THE SNOWDROPS. 


Wirnovrt the dry trees groan and shiver, 
The curtained sun in his cloud doth sleep, 

And through the chamber-casement ever 
Murmurs the'roll of the distant deep. 


By the maiden’s side on the couch were lying, 
Blending their delicate green and white, t 

Children of winter, half-closed and dying, 
Flowers that are born ere spring is in sight. 


Slowly she spake in a voice of sorrow— 
“* Gentle flowers, live yet to-day, 

‘“* But when I shall have died to-morrow, 
“Droop ye, and wither, and fall away. 





“Yet a few hours, then droop and wither! 
“ Silently fade and fall with me; 
“ Far from the sun we will rest together, 
“ Shut from the sound of the moaning sea.” 


Ah, poor maid! nor father nor mother 
Soothe thy spirit passing away; 

Only my hands, the hands of a brother, 
Gathered those snowdrops yesterday. 


Why wilt thou take the heart I cherished ? 
Rightly, O Death, art thou called unkind— 
Victims twain by this stroke have perished, 
One in body—and one in mind. 
P. S. Worstey. 
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A FEUILLETON. 


Lanvre (Marurev) had taken a 
lodging at Enghien. 

It was summer. Lahure loved the 
country, its roses, balmy air, quaint 
festivities, and Sunday visitors, La- 
hure was a native of Bordeaux, nursed 
on claret, young and good-looking, 
impetuous and combustible; pictur- 
esque himself, and the lover of the 
picturesque in others; honest at heart, 
gay in manner, an observer of life 
under every aspect, a writer of no 
mean merit, and a caricaturist of the 
first calibre, even in Paris. 

And he had taken lodgings at 
Enghien, whence he occasionally 
journeyed to Paris, so as not to lose 
the true smack of Parisian humour. 

An artist, whatever his branch, 
weaves his art into his life, and de- 
votes his life to his art; who separates 
the two is not an artist, but a me- 
chanic. The result is not a life—at 
times scarce a livelihood. So Lahure 
used to repair to the capital, not as a 
traveller, but a caricaturist. He never 
went by railway. He either walked 
or clung to a cart, or, when the day 
was wet, took his place in the omni- 
bus. 

The day was wet, and Lahure took 
his place in the omnibus. He was 
late, and chance led him to the re- 
mote and dark end of the vehicle. A 
young lady sat on his right, occupy- 
ing the corner. Lahure commenced 
an examination of her face; he was 
always on the search for a new coun- 
tenance to adorn his easel, The pro- 
file of Lahure’s neighbour was worthy 
the pencil of a Guido. Lahure, a 
humble follower of that great master, 
paid homage to his memory by study- 
ing the model accordingly. 

But artists are not always content 
with still life; they require animation 
as well as purity of outline. It be- 
hoved, therefore, Lahure, by dint of 
his conversational powers, to produce 
that play of feature which perplexes 
and delights others besides artists. 

So he began—about the weather. 

“It rains,” said Mathieu, address- 
ing his neighbour. 

“ What extravagance of resource!” 


soliloquised, spitefully and aloud, a 
notary’s clerk. 

“ Lucky fellow,” murmured an old 
bachelor playfully, while one or two 
elderly married couples smiled conju- 
gal smiles on each other’s ample pro- 
portions, and approved the young 
gentleman’s advances. 

“Tt rains, Mademoiselle,” repeated 
Lahure. 

“Tt does indeed,” answered the 
young lady. 

“T fear it will rain all day,” con- 
tinued the artist. 

“ There is much cause for apprehen- 
sion,” responded the Guido face. 

“Bad for the crops,” commented 
an agricultural couple. 

“Bad for my digestion,” smiled 
Lahure. 

“How do you account for that in- 
teresting statistic?” sneered the no- 
tary’s clerk. 

“ Because, not being accustomed to 
trot about the streets with a waggon- 
load of papers on my back, I enjoy a 
walk from Paris to Enghien, and re- 
ly upon it for my appetite.” 

A chuckle ran round the carriage, 
in which the young lady partook with 
an angelic smile, the clerk having 
offended her previously by odd smirks 
in the way of advances. 

The culprit relapsed into silence, 
and, carriages not being incentive to 
conversation, each relapsed into his 
own thoughts, except the artist. 
Bent on an interchange of ideas with 
some one, his right-hand neighbour 
seemed to present the majority of 
qualifications. 

“Perhaps Mademoiselle will be 
returning this evening?” hazarded 
Lahure. 

“No, Monsieur, I shall not.” 

“Does Mademoiselle then not live 
at Enghien ?” 

“ Only occasionally.” 

“Perhaps Mademoiselle resides at 
Paris?” continued the artist, with a 
copious readiness. 

“ Occasionally only.” 

“Ah, I perceive;” and Mathieu 
smiled as one pleased with his own 
adroitness: ‘Mademoiselle divides 
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her time equally between the two 
fortunate spots.” 

“As Mademoiselle, she would not 
admit a compliment.” While speak- 
ing she arranged her veil in graceful 
folds on the farther side. 

“Pardon, Madame, the insipidity 
of my conversation.” 

“ Make no excuses, Monsieur; its 
insipidity was the only part of it that 
pleased me.” 

“Oan I make up for it by offering 
you this morning’s Charivari ?” 

“Thank you; I have seen it.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur votre mari is 
connected with the press that you re- 
ceive it so early?” 

“T am a widow.” 

“T beg pardon again, a thousand 
times.” 

A face such as that could not seem 
mortally offended; on the contrary, 
it spoke in gentle accents. 

“T am a great amateur of the Cha- 
rivari, and a friendly publisher sup- 
plies me with early copies.” 

“ Ma foi!” soliloquised the artist. 
* A widow, and one who can afford to 
receive early copies at Enghien. Ma- 
dame,” he continued, “ I am enchant- 
ed to hear of your bienveillance to- 
wards the Charivari.” 

“Wherefore this great joy?” asked 
the widow, in a tone of surprise. 

“You said, I think, Madame, that 
you protected that journal.” 

“ Rather it protects me, by causing 
me to spend many a pleasant hour. 
I look on it as one of my best and 
oldest friends.” 

“Then, Madame, I have a little 
right to your good will. I am a con- 
stant contributor to its pages, and, I 
trust, to your pleasures.” 

“ Are you really? Then I am in- 
deed glad. I have so long wished to 
know personally—or at least to see 
some of the very clever writers who 
maintain that journal with such un- 
flagging spirit.” 

“Madame, you will make me ap- 
pear like one of our favourite idiots.” 

* Impossible.” 

A_bow. . 

“ Bat can I ask, without indiscre- 
tion, which are your productions ?” 

“Ab, Madame! The proverb 
says, ‘ Chacun a son gout.” It might 
add ‘chacun a son secret.’ I know 
your taste; it is the Charivari. In 
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return I will tell you mine. It is 
to know something more of every 
beautiful widow I meet with in an 
omnibus. We are now quits on the 
score of taste, but we each retain our 
secret. These we can preserve— 
or——’ 

What ?” 

“ Exchange.” 

“Let us preserve them, then,” re- 
joined the widow, drily. 

“To hear is to obey.” 

“ But will you give me no indica- 
tion ?” 

“ Indication for indication.” 

“ Well—agreed.” 

“Are you a draughtsman or a 
writer ?” 

“ First tell me whether you live 
most at Paris or at Enghien ?” 

“T live equally at both.” 

“ And I write and draw with equal 
merit.” 

“Provoking. But I see you must 
be a journaliste, from your self-con- 
ceit.” 

“ T have, on my part, long perceived 
that you were a wit as well as a 
beauty.” : 

“There you return to your first 
insipidity.” 

“For you reduce me to my wit’s 
end.” 

“ Well, to our compact: hint for 
hint.” 

“ Hint for hint.” 

“ But fair-play.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Make use only of your wit to 
discover my secret—no underhand 
means. Do not follow me when I 
leave the omnibus, or ask questions 
about me.” 

“ Madame, I flatter myself I am a 
man of honour. I give you my pro- 
mise. In return, you’ must pledge 
yourself not to ask any questions 
about me, or to follow me when I 
leave the omnibus.” 

“ Monsieur, [ am a woman of hon- 
our. I give you my promise.” 

“Then, now for our battle.” 

“What have you contributed to- 
day to the journal ?” 

“You inquire into the past; I 
only peer into the futtire. Shall you 
return to Enghien by omnibus to- 
night?” 

“T do not think I shall ever travel 
in an omnibus again. It was by 
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pure accident you have met me here 
this morning. 

“ A happy accident.” 

“ Insipidity again. But answer my 
question as frankly as I answered 
yours : What have you contributed to 
this day’s paper ?” 

“To answer truly and sincerely, 
without reserve, equivocation, or reti- 
cence—nothing !” 

“What am I todo? Here we are 
close to your bureau—you see I know 
where it is—and I am no further ad- 
vanced than I was before.” 

“No more am I, But it is the 
easiest thing in the world to arrange. 
Tell me your name and address; I 
will tell you mine, We have ex- 
changed a challenge: by the rules of 
society, we should exchange cards,” 

“ Although a writer in the Chari- 
vari, you must feel your proposition 
a little too enterprising. Ask your- 
self what you would thirk of a lady 
who consented to such an arrange- 
ment.” 

“ Perhaps, Madame, you are right. 
But the fear of losing so charming 

‘an acquaintance makes me hazard 
more than perhaps I have a right to 
stake.” 

“ Well, we shall meet again, depend 
upon it.” 

“Ts that a promisg or a consola- 
tion ?” 

“Take it as you like.” 

“ Will you remember that a letter 
directed to Mistigris, 180 Rue du Bac, 
will find me ?” 

“T will remember it.” 

“Ts that an engagement or a po- 
litesse ?” 

“A politesse may be an engagement, 
though an engagement is not always 
a politesse.” 

“The omnibus is stopping for you 
to alight. Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

“May I not say aw revoir, Ma- 
dame ?” 

“Say what you like.” 

“ Will you reciprocate ?” 

“Yes, yes; au revoir.” 

“Ts that a politesse or @ 7 

He was on the pavement before 
his sentence was concluded, urged by 
the rough mandates of the guard. 

For a week Monsieur Lahure was 
desperate ; for another week he was 
anxious; the third he was melan- 
choly ; the fourth resigned. At the 
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commencement of the second month, 
he was drifting into love with an- 
other, when a brougham dashed past 
him in the*Rue de Rivoli, and the 
section of the Guido face greeted him 
with a bright smile. 

Regardless of promises and philo- 
sophy, the young man rushed after 
the carriage. A crowd of foot-pas- 
sengers intercepted his career, and he 
returned home more in love than 
ever—a sadder and a sillier man. 
For some days he was gloomy, ab- 
stracted, and irritable. His thoughts 
flowed wearily, at a loss for an expe- 
dient. He went to sleep one night, 
and dreamt of Vanity. in the morn- 
ing he rose rejoicing. The next day 
there appeared in the Charivari a 
little story in a column of short sen- 
tences. The title was taken from 
the old proverb that every medal has 
its reverse. It was surmounted by 
a vignette of the Guido face en pro- 


Jile. 
CHAPTER I. 
It rains. 
One jumps into the omnibus from 
Enghien. 


One sits next a pretty profile on 
one’s right. 

The profile is a young widow. 

A veil hangs in graceful folds on 
the further side of her counte- 
nance. 

One falls in love with the profile. 

One enters into conversation. 

The red lips part, and betray pearly 
teeth. 

One becomes still more enamoured 
of the profile. 

One proposes to the profile an ice 
at Tortoni’s. 

Proposition declined. 

One offers a dinner chez Philippe. 

Rejected. 

One presses one’s suit. 

Profile sighs. 

Champagne and marrons glacés. 

Inexorable. 


CHAPTER II, 


One writes a burning letter. 
It is answered. 
One entreats an interview. 
It is refused. 
One writes again. 
’ Protestations doubted. 
One adores. 
One receives for an answer that 
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love such as this will not bear the 
test of misfortune. 

Further protestations. 

A walk to-morrow im the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

CHAPTER III. 

The walk begins. 

Profile leans on one’s right arm. 
More lovely than ever. Veil still in 
graceful folds over the right cheek. 

Adorable creature ! 

Then you really love me? 

One does indeed—and—adorable 
creature ! 

Also a little. 

May one not see the whole of that 
adorable face? Will that jealous veil 
never be removed ? 

A blush. 

Nay—prithee. 

Remonstrance and tremor. 

A short silence. Distant thunder. 
Wind blows. Rain falls fast. Shel- 
ter beneath a tree. Arm disengaged 
to run for fiacre, Fiacre found. The 
door opens. One assists profile with 
leftarm. A gustof wind. Veil flies 
back. Profile has but one eye. 

Adieu, Madame. 

One pays the fare of the fiacre, 
shuts the door, and walks home— 
alone—blessing the unknown pbhilo- 
sopher who invented flight. 


At the end of the tale was a vi- 
gnette of the counter-profile, with a 
great splotch for an eye. 

Sure enough the next morning 
Monsieur Lahure (Mathieu) received 
a letter, not Rue du Bac, but at the 
bureau of the Charivari. 

If Mistigris went a little into re- 

spectable society, instead of secluding 
himself to write libels, “ one” might 
perhaps meet young widows with two 
eyes. 
Mistigris bought some new clothes, 
and straightway resumed his lodgings 
at Paris. He accepted indiscrimi- 
nately every invitation he received ; 
but he did not meet his widow. 

One day a friend of his, a painter, 
invited him to a soirée. The painter 
was a rich man, and gave sumptu- 
ous parties. Large saloons, flowers, 
music, lights, everything to intoxi- 
cate the mind or stimulate the senses. 
Lahure (Mathieu) was equal to the 
occasion. He wished to do honour 
to his vocation, and draped himself 
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magnificently. In addition to the 
ordinary costume of the nineteenth 
century, he adorned his button-hole 
with two small crosses dangling to a 
golden bar, the Legion of Honour and 
S. Gregory—orders gained at the 
point of his pen and pencil. 

The young man entered the ball- 
room to watch the dancing. His . 
arrival soon became known, and the’ 
dancers executed their best steps 
gloomily, and deployed, their best 
graces depressed with the incisive 
reputation of the artist’s pencil, and 
fearful, as are Parisians, of their own 
powers of ridicule. Lahure, to re- 
assure them, assumed the smile of a 
philanthropist, the equanimity of a 
philosopher, and the abstraction of a 
poet. Standing half concealed near 
some flowers, he allowed the dancing 
to proceed undisturbed, and yielded 
his mind to pleasure; his vanity 
somewhat tickled by the sensation 
his presence had created, and his 
mind disposed to view with com- 
placency his friend’s hospitality. 
Conversations buzzed about him. 

Grove ].—Eliderly Gentlemen. 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 1.—Onur friend is giving a bril- 
liant feast. 

No. 2.—Lucky brigand! with his 
pictures and his wife, he must have 
at least a hundred thousand francs 
yearly. 

No. 1—At least—and what a 
charming wife! 

No. 2.—Not more charming than 
himself—I dine here Wednesday. 


No. 1.—I agree with you. I dine 
Saturday. 
Group 2.— Younger Gentlemen. 


Nos, 3 and 4. 

No. 3.—What lovely women! An 
artist has an eye for the beautiful. 

No. 4.—Beauty is enhanced by 
gold. So thinks our host. 

No. 3.—Do you see Lahure? It is 
not often he goes into the world. 
Perhaps he seeks for models. 

No. 4.—Beware he does not fix 
upon you. 

No. 3.—He might do worse. 

No, 4.—Perhaps he seeks, like our 
host, to unite the profession of a hus- 
band with his original career. 

No. 2 (from Group 1).—Well, there 
is a good chance to-night for some 
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one. Madame Dumesnil-Lacondrage 
once more honours society with her 
presence. 

No. 4.—Society will greet with en- 
thusiasm the incarnation of seventy- 
five thousand francs a-year. 

No. 1.—And how very beautiful 
she looks ! 

No. 8 (enraptured).—Like a Guido. 


Group 8.—A young Lady, No. 5; and a 
young Gentleman, No. 6. 


No. 5.—How very curious! 

No. 6.—It is indeed extraordinary. 

Nos. 1&3.) What § extraordinary? 

Nos.2&4.§ is )curious? 

No. 5.—A lady in the boudoir. 

No. 6.—A very beautiful person. 

No. 5.—Not exactly beautiful. 

No. 6.—Well, perhaps not—but so 
like. 

No. 5.—So like a caricature by 
Monsieur Lahure. 

No. 6.—The lady with one eye. 

Group 2.—But has this beautiful 
lady but one eye? 

Group No 3.—No; two eyes. 

Omnes.—Who can it be? 

The sounds murmured in the dis- 
tance. Lahure, as he afterwards 
declared, with his heart beating, 
moved into the boudoir. There— 
there, occupying a whole sofa, dressed 
richly and artistically, sat the lady of 
the omnibus, dazziing in beauty and 
in diamonds, smiling triumphantly, 
and surrounded by a platoon of ad- 
mirers. 

Lahure again half concealed, him- 
self by a curtain, and gazed on the 
beautiful vision before him. Her 
white neck rose majestically from 
her massive bat symmetrical should- 
ers, Which, in their turn, stood out 
in bold relief from the sharp outline 
of her velvet dress. Every turn of 
her head was graceful, and the well- 
gloved hand that held her bouquet 
or her fan was small and taper as a 
child's. 

For the first time in his life Lahure 
felt abashed. He could not hear her 
words ; but as she spoke her admir- 
ers laughed in chorus, and Lahure 
thought she was telling his story, 
and that the laugh was against him- 
self. He was simple-hearted, though 
a caricaturist, and he did not yet 
know that an ample jointure adds a 
peculiar pungency to the witticisms 
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of a handsome widow. But the idea 
of being ridiculed steeled the young 
man’s heart. Girding himself with 
the armour of his trade, he placed 
a smile upon his lips and walked 
jauntily to the sofa. The widow ob- 
served him for the first time, and a 
blush spread over her face and neck. 
It was a good sign, and Lahure be- 
caine relentless, 

The widow bowed. 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur. 
time since we met.” 

He bowed in return silently. 

“ We have been laughing almost 
foolishly,” she continued. 

“T trast not at the humble indi- 
vidual who now addresses you.” 

“ Ah! you who joke others are the 
first to resent jokes yourselves. I 
suppose you were the hero of our 
dithyramb.” 

“It would probably supply me 
with a supplement to a romance.” 

The widow gazed at the young 
man with that imploring look com- 
mon to women and dogs. 

“ Be reassured,” she rejoined, “we 
were only canvassing a play.” 

“T did not know you were ac- 
quainted with my friend Lahure,” 
interposed the host, who was pass- 
ing at the moment. 

“ Oh yes, indeed. We are colla- 
borateurs.” As she spoke she moved 
her skirts on one side with that ges- 
ture peculiar to ladies when they 
invite you to sit next them on a sofa. 
The gesture dispersed the platoon of 
admirers, 

“ What induced you to attack me 
in the Charivari ?” 

“ To effect one of two objects ; and 
I have succeeded.” 

“ What were they ?” 

“ Either to pique you, and thus 
revenge myself; or to flatter you, 
and thus to find you.” 

“ And you think I was flattered ?” 

“ T am sure of it.” 

“De you think it legitimate to 
bring your powers to bear against 
a defenceless woman ?” 

* As legitimate as you consider it 
not to keep your word, I gave my 
word not to follow you nor inquire 
after you, and I kept it.” 

“TI made the same promise, and 
kept it.” 

“ But you gave hopes.” 


It is some 
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“ Can one give hopes in an omni- 
bus ?” 

“ Ah, Madame, an omnibus may 
contain as true a heart as a gilded 
coupé.” 

“ Bravo!—a capital sentence for 
your next article.” 

“ Brava! You wish to humiliate 
me by my profession.” 

“ You do me an injustice.” 

* You have treated me badly, and 
I cannot trust you.” ‘ 

“ Tf you really knew the truth, you 
would not think yourself ill used.” 

“T can conceive no possible ex- 
cuse.” 

“What would you have thought 
of a woman who wrote to you with- 
out knowing your name ?” 

* You might have known me.” 

“ No sooner did I discover your 
real name than I wrote to you.” 

“* But you did not give me yours. 
You left my finding you to chance.” 

“You wish to humiliate me by 
avowals.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Tt was not quite chance that 
made us meet to-night.” 


“Why, our host did not know. 


that we had ever seen each other.” 

“ But his wife is a friend of mine.” 

“ When I did see you,” burst out 
the young man in a transport, “ my 
knees almost gave way under me.” 

“T suppose it was only the sang 
Jroid of a writer that supported you?” 

“ As a writer I should have suc- 
cumbed. It was my artist-half 
sustained me.” 

“Then you are two men against 
one woman. The game is unequal.” 

“ Yet the woman has beaten the 
two men,” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“You have learnt my name, and 
I am ignorant of yours.” 

“ Really do you assert that you do 
not know who I am?” 

* On my word of honour.” 

She looked at him fixedly—then 
continued in a low tone— 

* Guess it then.” 

“T shall guess your Christian 
name.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Constance.” 

“ Then you must know me. I have 
always been called Julie; but my 
name is Constance likewise.” 
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“T give you my word it was a 
guess, but I knew I could not be 
wrong.” ; 

“ Then how did you discover it ?” 

“ Tt is the name I love best.” 

A pause, 

“* Now guess my surname,” 

“ T cannot.” 

“ Why?” 

“Surnames are vulgar, common- 
place. They were invented for pur- 
poses of civilisation and utility. We 
never think of those we love by their 
surnames—our sisters, our children, 
our mothers, our wives. If we lived 
with them in a desert island, we 
should soon forget any names but 
those of baptism It is a Christian 
name that lies in our hearts. Society 
may require me to salute you as 
Madame So-and-So. Shall I thus 
recall you in my dreaming hours ?” 

Another pause, and the widow, ina 
tremulous whisper— 

“ Then IT must tell you myself. My 
husband was an old man, who treated 
me as his daughter. His name was 
Dumesnil-Lacondrage.” 

“Tn that case, Madame, I must bid 
you good-by.” 

“Why ?—why ?” 

** Madame Dumesnil-Lacondrage is 
in every one’s mouth, the beautiful 
widow and the rich one, with seventy- 
five thousand frances a-year, and the 
world at her feet. I thought 1 was 
speaking to my companion of the 
omnibus, equal to myself in fortune, 
and perhaps not above my love. No, 
Madame, I will not contend with the 
world, where there are so many rivals 
to mortify my pride during the race, 
and to win itat theend. Let me stop 
short at the starting-post, not to lose 
my self-esteem as well as my happi- 
ness,” 

The handsome features of the young 
man flushed as he spoke, his eyes 
half filled with tears. 

“So farewell, Madame,” he con- 
tinued. 

* No, Monsieur. I will not say 
farewell. It is not thus I part with 
Mistigris. Stay!” 

Not many months afterwards Mon- 
sier Lahure (Mathieu) gave a ball on 
his own account, ahd the Guido face 
received the guests. 
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SWITZERLAND AND FRENCH ANNEXATION, 


Ir the talent for organisation which 
distinguishes our Gallic neighbours 
enables them to send into the field 
an army better fitted to undergo the 
hardships and overcome the difficul- 
ties of a campaign than we can, we 
may at least find consolation in the 
reflection that, in all departments 
not connected with the Government, 
we are not subject to the thraldom 
which is the result of this tendency. 
In the mere arrangements of travel, 
for instance, the Englishman abroad 
is constantly conscious of an undue 
interference, on the part even of non- 
official employés, with his personal 
liberty. He dislikes being obliged 
to be at the station half an hour be- 
fore the train starts; he is insulted 
by the presence of a gendarme at 
the ticket-office, to see that there is 
no cheating on either side; he is 
anxious for the rest of his journey 
about his luggage, because he did 
not see it put into the train, although 
he has got a ticket for it ; and finally, 
he is indignant at being kept wait- 
ing in the “salle d’attente” until 
five minutes before the train starts. 
While seated here, he has time to 
consider his grievances, and deter- 
mines, on his return to his native 
land, to be Jess ardent in the cause of 


administrative reform—for he finds,’ 


after all, that he is a fortunate indi- 
vidual to have his lot cast in a free- 
and-easy country, where people have 
learned “how not to do it.” On the 
night of the 25th of last March, I 
found myself precisely in the con- 
dition of a British traveller making 
invidious political comparisons of 
this nature, while standing, in a highly 
irritable frame of mind, jammed 
against the glass-door of the waiting- 
room of the Lyons and Geneva Rail- 
way, between a fat and somewhat 
offensive Belgian, and a lady with a 
baby, which she allowed to rest tem- 
porarily on the bundle of wrappers I 
held under a very tired arm. We 
were all waiting to make that rush 
for seats which is the usual prelimi- 
nary to a night-journey, and castin 

longing eyes on the carriage ticketed 
“Geneva,” when, to our horror, a 
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side-door opened, and a posse of 
gentlemen appeared upon the plat- 
form, coolly clambered into the afore- 
said carriage, and appropriated all 
the best seats. It was evident, now, 
that I bad no chance of getting into 
the corner with my back to the en- 
gine, and securing the seat opposite 
for my legs, by putting my cloaks 
into it, as though they belonged to 
some one else, Bulky men were 
making themselves comfortable in 
each compartment, so that even the 
usually perverted sense of their own 
rights, which distinguished my com- 
panions, was roused, and we cla- 
moured vociferously, At last the 
door was opened by a responsible 
official, with an air of authority, of 
whom I inquired, with that polite 
irony peculiar to persons in a state 
of suppressed virtuous indignation, 
what the amount of the sum might 
have been which he had privately 
received for giving the choice of seats 
to the stout gentlemen? (who had by 
this time filled all the compartments 
with tobacco-smoke). 

“ Sir, you insult me!” 

“That was my intention; but I 
feared you might not feel insulted by 
the remark.” 

“ Take care, sir—but, in fine, I dam 
not master here, It is not my fault; 
let me show you a seat.” 

So I was crammed, as the eighth 
passenger, between seven men—all 
smoking, all talking, and some of 
them whose proximity was disagree- 
able for other reasons. They were to 
be my companions for the next fif- 
teen hours, during the first ten of 
which I was fully occupied in mak- 
ing futile endeavours to sleep. My 
neighbours, when they did not talk, 
snored, letting their lighted cigars 
drop feebly out of their mouths as they 
went to sleep, and carefully retaining 
as much smoke in the carriage as pos- 
sible, by keeping both windows shut. 
At last morning dawned, and we 
stopped for “ café au lait,” and under 
the genial influence of the early meal 
one’s faculties became once more 
roused, and one’s better nature pro- 
tested against ten hours of unamia- 
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bility. I made a mental apology to the 
railway official, which I am happy 
to repeat here, should this meet his 
eye, and also to call his attention to 
the remainder of the article, and 
entered into conversation with the 
cleanest of my seven companions. 
“You must be old travellers,” I 
said, “to break through the rules of a 
French railway. How did you manage 
last night to get into the carriages 
before any one else?” ‘ Why, to tell 
the truth,” replied my friend, with a 
modest downfall of the eye and a 
quiet simper—* to tell the truth, we 
are—ahem”—and he looked me full 
in the face, as though to prepare me 
for the astounding revelation—* we 
are the Savoyarp Depurtation.” 
Rallying as well as could be expected 
from the shock which this announce- 
ment produced, I congratulated him 
upon the suecess which had attended 
the mission, and begged to be intro- 
duced to the other delegates who had 
so richly earned any little advantages 
which a patriotic railway company 
could grant them. 

The rest of the journey proved in- 
teresting and agreeable. My com- 
panions were men of a certain position 
in Savoy, advocates, newspaper edi- 
tors, and political agitators, of whom, 
however, I think it was bad taste in 
the FrenchGovernment to be ashamed. 
Their names are well-known in Sa- 
voy, and though, to a certain extent, 
they were probably seif-elected, still 
they represent a party, the com- 

osition of which I shall notice later. 

t was only to be expected that they 
should describe the state of feeling in 
Savoy as being unanimous in favour 
of annexation to France. The Savoy- 
eards, they declared, had had great 
cause of complaint agathst the Pied- 
montese, more especially since the 
establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment; the local offices were filled 
for the most part by Piedmontese 
authorities, and the interests of Savoy 
had been permanently slighted and 
passed over. The Emperor, on the 
other hand, had promised a very dif- 
ferent régime. In the first instance, 
provisional authorities were to be 
appointed by the King of Sardinia 
and the Emperor, each nominating a 
certain proportion. The good-will of 
the Emperor towards Savoy might 
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be gathered from the fact that several 
of the deputation themselves had 

already been nominated in this way, 

although it is not for a moment to be 
suspected that in coming to Paris 
they were actuated by any motives of 
so base a nature as those of personal 
Since then it was 
proposed to the Sardinian Govern- 
ment that Count Greffier, the chief 
of the deputation, should be appoint- 
ed Provisional Governor of Savoy. 

Meantime they considered, no doubt, 

that the Emperor might be deterred 
by conscientious scruples from annex- 
ing Savoy, unless quite certain of the 
favourable disposition of the people, 

and it was to set the Imperial 
mind at rest upon this important 
point that they undertook the jour- 
ney to Paris. They were now enjoy- 
ing the gratification which success in 
a self-imposed mission must always 
bring with it, more especially when 
attended with circumstances so com- 
plimentary to themselves. There 
was an evident difficulty in repress- 
ing their feelings of exultation when 
describing the dinner at the Tuileries 
with the Emperor and Empress, at 
which only four aide-de-camps and 
four maids-of-honour were present 
besides themselves. The courtesy of 
the Emperor, and the affability of his 
charming consort, was a theme upon 
which they naturally loved to dilate; 
while portraits of these distinguished 
personages, with the name of the 
deputy, and “Souvenir du 24 Mars” 
inscribed on the back in the royal 
handwriting, were exhibited with a 
pardonable pride. It was touching, 
too, to hear how the little Prince 
Imperial blew kisses to them on his 
tiny fingers, and how genial and re- 
assuring altogether was the atmo- 
sphere of the Tuileries generally. It 
was indeed difficult to understand 
how any Savoyard could be so infa- 
tuated as to prefer the King of Sar- 
dinia, whose only claim consisted in 
dynastic ties that have not their equal 
for glory and antiquity in Europe, to 
an Emperor who displayed so much 
tenderness and sympathy towards 
comparative strangers. Let us hope 
that a closer connection and more in-’ 
timate acquaintance may only serve 
to increase these sentiments, and that 
the members of the Savoyard depu- 
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tation may continue to look back, to 
the last day of their lives, upon their 
experiences at Court with the same 
feclings of pride and gratification 
-which they exhibited when I saw 
them last. It is pleasant, also, to 
think that, upon future occasions 
during the life of the Emperor, when 
deputations may find it necessary to 
visit the capital for the purpose of 
preferring requests or having grie- 
vances redressed, they will find the 
same ready ears, and the same cordial 
anxiety manifested to carry out their 
wishes. Thus, for instance, when 
the deputies represented that, upon 
the removal of the Douane, large 
losses would be sustained by Savoy- 
ard merchants, upon whose stock in 
hand the duties had been paid, his 
Majesty, with an amiable generosity, 
at once promised that they should 
be reiinbursed to the amount of the 
loss thus incurred. : 

Again, the people of Savoy are 
somewhat of an aristocratic tendency, 
with a prejudice in favour of primo- 
geniture, and opposed to those princi- 
ples of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
which are so strongly developed in 
French institutions. They even dis- 
like the law of Sardinia by which 
the eldest son only gets half the pro- 
perty’: the French rule, therefore, upon 
the subject, by which a father can- 
not leave more than a quarter of his 
property to any son, is particularly 
objectionable; but no sooner was this 
represented to the Emperor, than he 
considerately consented to postpone 
to an indefinite time the operation of 
the law of France, and in so far as it 
applied to Savoy. 

As to the provinces of Faucigny 
and Chablais, of which I shall have 
occasion presently to speak, arrange- 
ments were made with reference to 
them, which provided in the kindest 
and most thoughtful manner for the 
welfare of the interesting natives of 
that section of the “bare rock.” As 
to whether or not the vote was ulti- 
mately to be taken by universal suf- 
frage, that would remain doubtful un- 
til.the Sardinian troops and Sardinian 
influence should be removed—not, in 
fact, until the people should be free 
to vote unanimously in favour of 
France. Meantime French troops 
were to occupy the country, partly 
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to protect the voters, but chiefly “ be- 
cause,” in the Emperor’s own words, 
“the presence of troops always im- 
parts an air of gaiety and animation 
to the scene.” How little did I itha- 
gine, the night before, that I should 
be quite sorry to part from my 
friends when we arrived at Culoz; 
their naiveté had been refreshing, 
while it was to a certain extent grati- 
fying to be associated, even indirectly, 
with men who had so recently filled 
a prominent place in the public eye. 
Tins at Bourg, for instance, I found 
myself in the character of a distin- 
guished Savoyard, when the pre- 
fect, who wore lustrous boots and a 
faultless cravat, came down to the 
platform and invited us to spend a 
few hours in his town, where an 
elegant repast had been prepared, 
and a posse comitatus of citizens 
were waiting to do us honour, This 
we regretted to be obliged to decline. 
I say we, because I trust I may be 
permitted’ the vanity of identifying 
myself temporarily with these emi- 
nent men. Two hours after parting 
from them I reached Geneva. The 
election of deputies to the Turin 
Chamber was at this time being held 
throughout Savoy; and a good op- 
portanity would thus be afforded of 
observing the actual disposition of 
the inhabitants upon a subject which 
was of such vital importance to 
them, more especially as the accounts 
in the French papers differed widely 
from those received from other 
sources. 

As might have been expected, there 
is no difference of opinion on the mat- 
ter in Geneva itself. All sections of 
politicians are united in their deter- 
mination to resist, by every constitu- 
tional means, the aggression of France 
in Northern Savoy. The danger to 
Geneva itself of the extension of 
the French frontier in this direction 
is so evident and so imminent, that 
the most fierce political opponents 
combine in the common cause 
against the common enemy, and fol- 
low with an intense interest and . 
anxiety the protocols of European 

owers, the debates in the English 
arliament, the declamations of the 
French press, the proceedings of the 
Federal Council at Berne, and the 
progress of the elections in Savoy. 
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There are circumstances under which 
it may be gratifying to a small com- 
munity to feel that “the eyes of 
Europe are upon it.” But when it 
becomes a shuttlecock for the dip- 
lomacy of Europe, the situation is not 
enviable. Poor, quiet, unoffending 
Geneva, what had it done that it 
should be forced into such promi- 
nence, and exposed to such peril? 
This snug retreat of theology and 
watchmaking only asks to be left 
alone in its unassuming corner, but 
finds itself like a bashful girl strug- 
gling in the arms of a detested suitor, 
obliged to call for help. Unhappily 
she has had some experience of the 
nature of the advances of the same 
persevering lover; under specious 
pretexts he still seeks to entangle 
her in the toils of his unlawful affec- 
tion, until, stifled with his caresses, 
she must fall an easy victim to his 
embrace. Upon the last occasion the 
pretext was purely of a sentimental 
character. The esthetic nature of 
that impulsive and enthusiastic crea- 
ture Talleyrand could not be satis- 
fied unless the residence of Voltaire 
was comprised within the French 
frontier, and so it was carried across 
the mountains of the Jura, the 
“natural boundary” of France, down 
to within two miles of the northern 
shore of Lake Geneva, including the 
whole ‘ Pays de Gex,” a district some 
thirty miles long by ten broad, and 
securing the passes of the Jura, and 
an easy access for the enamoured one 
to the feet of his mistress. 

Now, it is not from the sentimental 
but the picturesque point of view that 
attentions are being paid in the same 
quarter. It is not from any associa- 
tions connected with Faucigny and 
Chablais that the Emperor desires to 
occupy them with troops, but be- 
cause soldiers dotted about,a moun- 
tainous country make it look gay and 
animated. With France extending 
along both shores of its lake, Geneva 
will be like the starling in its cage, 
until at last its feeble note, “I can’t 
get out,” will cease to be heard by 
the chivalrous nations who guaran- 
teed its free existence. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee how the process of 
absorption will be carried on if the 
neutralised territory becomes French. 
Geneva will then become, to all in- 
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tents and purposes, the capital of a 
French province, enclosed on one 
side by the Pays de Gex, and on the 
other by the provinces of Fancig- 
ny and Chablais: it is now the 
market upon which the inhabitants 
of both districts depend almost en- 
tirely for their subsistence. At pre- 
sent Faucigny alone annually exports 
into Geneva produce amounting to 
about seven millions of francs, Its 
imports from the same emporium 
exceed three millions, Chablais is 
also dependent entirely upon this 
city as a source both of supply and 
demand, though I was not able to 
obtain exact data as to the extent of 
its trade with it. One of the repre- 
sentations to which I have already 
alluded, made by the Savoyard de- 
putation regarding these provinces, 
was with reference to the ruin which 
must be entailed upon them by the 
establishment of a line of douane 
along -what would then become the 
French frontier, thus virtually de- 
stroying their trade with Geneva. 
To meet this difficulty, it has been 
arranged that, while they should be 
comprised within the frontier, they 
should be excluded from the line of 
douane, which would thus intersect, 
in an altogether anomalous manner, 
a portion of France. Surely, if the 
principle of natural boundaries is 
worth anything, it should be applied 
here. It is a palpable inconsistency 
to contend that a district belongs 
naturally to a country, when it be- 
comes ‘necessary to. have recourse to 
the very unnatural expedient of ex- 
cluding it from its customs arrange- 
ments, in order that it may have the 
means of subsisting upon another. 
The interests of Faucigny and Chab- 
lais are so intimately connected with 
Geneva, that the nationality of the 
one must, in the end, become the 
nationality of the other. That it has 
not done so already in the case of 
Sardinia, arises from the extremely 
liberal and unaggressive policy of the 
latter country as regards Switzerland 
—a policy which, unfortunately, we 
have no right to expect from the 
French Government. The natives 
themselves are so fully alive to th 

truth of this, that their almost una:. 

imous desire to be united to Swit- 
zerland arises pot so much from their 
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appreciation of the institutions of this 
latter country, as from the fact that 
Geneva forms part of it. If Geneva 
had been French, it is very -possible 
that these populations would have 
been contented to have become 
French also. As it is, the douane 
arrangement above alluded to, al- 
though it will secure them easy ac- 
cess to the Geneva market, will ren- 
der their position as French subjects 
in the highest degree inconvenient. 
They will now become enclosed by a 
double cordon of French and Swiss 
douanes: obliged, whenever they 
wish to enter their merchandise into 
France, to produce a certificate of 
origin; whenever they take it into 
Switzerland, to pay duty on it. Again, 
inasmuch as the railways of Lyons 
and Paris have their termini in 
Geneva they will never be able to 
carry either themselves or their pro- 
duce into France without passing 
through another country, and cross- 
ing their own frontier twice. But as 
Geneva is the mercantile emporium 
of these provinces, it will be in this 
city that the merchant will have to 
take account of his merchandise, and 
have it verified by the authorities; 
then take a Swiss transit for it to 
one or other of the frontiers, then 
return from the frontiers to Geneva 
to prove that he has paid the duty on 
it. In fact, it is evident that the 
complications and inconveniences 
arising out of such a state of things 
must be endless, and lead to the an- 
nexation of the impediment which 
Geneva would then become to com- 
mercial intercourse between one part 
of France and another. 

For Geneva to be Swiss, while 
Faucigny is French, will be about as 
convenient tq France as it would be 
to us, if Lancashire belonged to this 
latter country. Nothing can be more 
annoying to a proprietor of landed 
property than for a neighbour to have 
a field in the centre of it. In our 
own country, the former would buy 
it; in America, he would take it; I 
don’t know what they do in France. 
' At all events, the prospect was not 
reassuring’ to the good folks at Gen- 
eva, who might be pardoned if they 
regarded Northern Savoy from a 
practical rather than a picturesque 
point of view. There being, then, no 
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doubt whatever as to the unanimity 
of all classes of the Genevese com- 
munity upon the subject of the an- 
nexation of the provinces to France, 
I was anxious to investigate the state 
of feeling in the neutralised territory 
itself, and therefore chose the day of 
election for the deputy to Turin, at 
Bonneville, to visit that town, which 
is the chef-liew of the province of 
Faucigny. Just thirteen years had 
eg ms since, armed with a “ Murray” 
and an alpenstock, I had traversed 
the same road, and revelled in the 
same scenery.; since then I had seen 
finer scenery, and loftier peaks than 
Mont Blanc; but the pleasure of a 
second acquaintance was in no de- 
gree diminished, as I gazed on the 
clear, bold outline of my old friend 
sharply defined against the cloudless 
sky. Tourists who confine their ex- 
plorations of Switzerland to the sum- 
mer months can scarcely appreciate 
the effect produced by the bracing, 
exhilarating air of these valleys in 
March, when the snow lies low upon 
the mountain-slopes, and objects are 
distinctly visible at great distances, 
and there is a stillness in Nature, as 
though she had not shaken off the 
winter’s sleep. Everything is hard 
and crisp yet, and we jog merrily 
along in a one-horse chay up the 
valley of the Arve, and think, as 
we look upon the hoary summit 
before us, that, at all events, the 
destinies of Europe have chosen a 
respectable pivot to turn upon. I 
have, indeed, heard it affirmed, that 
in the annexation of Savoy the Em- 
peror is actuated partly by his desire 
to advance the interests of science, 
and hopes, by becoming possessor of 
the highest mountain in Europe, to 
= the way to fresh discoveries. 

hatever be his motives, the rural 
population of the country do not ap- 
preciate them, as we very soon dis- 
covered on entering the usually quiet 
little town of Bonneville. Quiet it 
would still have been considered, 
in any other part of the world, or, 
at any rate, not more excited than a 
small English country town on a very 
badly attended market-day. There 
were groups of men in the Place 
discussing the question of their 
future nationality; but they were 
not half so excited as the same num- 
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ber of farmers would have been with 
us discoursing on the price of wheat. 
This apparent apathy was in a great 
measure accounted for afterwards, 
but it struck me very much at the time. 
The contrast between the develop- 
ment of free institutions in a country 
unaccustomed to them, and their de- 
velopment in one where the people 
are used to self-government, was 
strongly marked in the election at 
Bonneville. One looked in vain for 
election squibs or flags; listened in 
vain for party cries; sought in vain 
for active bustling agents canvassing 
the electors; hoped in vain for a 
row. The first impulse of the 
stranger, if not of the native, was to 
“‘rush to the poll.” It was held in 
an upper chamber of the Hotel de 
Wille. Scrambling up its deserted 
and dirty stairease, 1 found myself 
in a room where three snuffy old 
gentlemen were smoking cigarettes 
dn a window. Their office was to 
register the votes, but they evidently 
did not think I had one, for my ap- 
pearance ,created no sensation. A 
notice was stuck up at the door, that 
the first appel was to be beaten at 
ten o'clock, and the second at one; 
also strictly warning voters that any 
person creating a disturbance should 
be summarily punished, It was now 
nearly twelve, and the room was 
empty. I found’ afterwards that all 
the votes had been registered within 
the first hour, and that the books 
were to be closed till .one, when the 
second batch would be admitted. 
When the importance.of the occasion 
was considered upon which the pub- 
lic were now ealled upon to vote, the 
pervading apathy seemed unaccount- 
able. To enable the reader to .ap- 
preciate it, I should explain that, 
from the result of the present elec- 
tion, the general sentiments of the 
population were to be gathered by 
the world at large. The .question at 
issue was.one upon which the future 
destiny of the country turned. It 
was asserted on the part of France, 
that the general feeling throughout 
Savoy was in favour of its union 
with that country, On. the other 
hand, it was no less confidently de- 
clared that the opposite was the case. 
The deputies who were now being 
returned to the Piedmontese Parlia- 
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ment were the representatives of 


one or other of these views. The 
question was not one of internal 
— i. ge ee or Radical 
principle, but simply for or inst 
annexation. In Sauthoon Sever te 
elections were unanimous in favour. 
of a union with France. In North- 
ern Savoy the same question was 
put, not so much as between France 
and Piedmont, as virtually between 
France and Switzerland. The pro- 
vince of Faucigny returns three 
members to the Turin Parliament, 
Chablais sends two. They compose. 
the greater portion of the neutral- 
ised territory ; and it is evident that 
if all five members had been returned 
in favour of Switzerland, it would 
have been considered so decided an 
indication of public feeling as against 
France, that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Turin, when called upon to 
ratify the Treaty, would have been 
considerably embarrassed, so far as 
these two provinces were concerned, 
had the deputies returned by them 
unanimously protested against their 
transfer to another power. The rest 
of Europe would have regarded such 
a protest as a distinct refusal on the 
part of the inhabitants of Northern 
Savoy to become annexed to France; 
and in addition to the political ob- 
jections which exist to such a mea- 
sure, the important constitutional 
principle would have been establish- 
ed, to which the Emperor himself 
has so often appealed as absolute— 
namely, the will of the populations 
interested. It was therefore clear 
that, if the inhabitants of Faucigny 
and Chablais desired to retain their 
independence, now was the oppor- 
tunity to make a decided stand. 
They had been bartered by Piedmont 
for its own ends, and might therefore 
feel indisposed to show partial- 


ity to a power desirous to dispense 


with their allegiance; but Switzer- 
land, with which all their interests 
were so closely bound, was waiting 
with open arms to receive them into 
a confederation by which their com- 
mercial interests would be advanced 
and their political liberties secured. 
It was incomprehensible to suppose 
that, in the face of the advantages 
which must accrue to them from 
annexation to Switzerland, and the 
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nature of which I shall explain more 
fully presently, they should desire to 
form an obscure province of an Em- 
pire with which they had no com- 
mercial interest in common, and in 
which political liberty was utterly 
extinguished. Yet inasmuch as four 
out of the five deputies returned to 
the Chamber at Turin by these pro- 
vinces were in favour of this union, 
such, to the superficial observer, 
would seem to have been the case. 
That these returns were, in fact, no 
criterion of the public feeling, my 
own observations during these elec- 
tions lead me confidently to assert. 
But it is difficult for those educated 
under free institutions, conversant 
with them by tradition, and possess- 
ing a special aptitude for putting 
them in practice, to form a concep- 
tion of the results of ignorance and 
timidity among a simple mountain 
population, when subjected to a 
moral pressure such as that brought 
to bear upon it during these elec- 
tions. For months past, when only 
the few initiated knew of the bar- 
gain which had been effected be- 
tween France and Sardinia with 
reference to these provinces, French 
agents had been at work and French 
influence exerted in every form. 
Sardinia being a party to the trans- 
action, and other countries being 
ignorant of it, there could, of course, 
be no counter influence brought to 
bear. The consequence was, that 
insidiously the idea that annexa- 
tion was inevitable became insinu- 
ated into the minds of the clergy and 
employés, the most influential classes 
in the country, and the least patri- 
otic. How thoroughly it had taken 
root before the actual annexation was 
announced, may be gathered from the 
readiness with which the Savoyard 
deputation adopted the idea, and 
availed themselves of their previous 
information of the inevitable destiny 
of their country to hasten to Paris, 
and make political capital. Three 
principal causes conspired to induce 


- almost all the employés, more espe- 


cially of Southern Savoy, to throw 
themselves into the cause of France. 
In the first place, they have a very 
Just opinion of the Emperor's diplo- 
matic talent, and are fully persuaded 
that when he has determined to do 


a thing, he will do it, though he may 
have denied any such intention. 
Consequently, they felt perfectly con- 
vinced that, however much they 
might protest and object, Savoy, 
to use an American expression, 
“was bound” to become French. It 
was its “manifest destiny.” It was 
a case in which the highest wisdom 
was shown by making friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness. 
Any man who was known to have 
patriotic sympathies now, had desti- 
tution hereafter vividly before his 
eyes. If he was possessed of a lively 
imagination, he even saw Cayenne 
looming in the distance. There was 
a short struggle between heart and 
stomach, but in a poor country like 
Savoy stomach is sure to carry the 
day. Then, by being active in the 
cause of France, not only did he-save 
his berth, but, in all probability, would 
obtain promotion. The employés at 
Bonneville were not ashamed to ad- 
mit the motives by which they were 
actuated. They had the highest re- 
gard for Switzerland ; if by voting for 
it they could secure annexation to it, 
they would not hesitate; but as this 
was not the case, they really must 
vote for France, for the sake of their 
wives and families, Secondly, a great 
number of the employés in Savoy are 
actually French, or. foreigners who 
have no sympathy with the country ; 
they naturally vote for France. And, 
thirdly, ambitious young men want 
decorations, and have visions of great 
careers, which humble little Switzer- 
land cannot offer them. 

The proportion of employés who 
were voters in Savoy may be gathered 
from the fact, that out of 144 votes. 
in the college at Bonneville, 60 were 
given either by employés or those 
dependent upon them. For it is to 
be remarked that a great deal of 
power rests in the hands of these 
men, who are considered by the pea- 
santry as omnipotent, and regarded 
with a degree of awe which it re- 
quires a considerable amount of cour- 
age on the part of a rustic to shake 
off. There are a hundred ways in 
which these petty officials can make 
a peasant’s life miserable to him; and 
it was only enough to listen to the 
subdued and frightened tones in 
which they told you that they had 
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abstained from voting at all out of a 
desire for Swiss annexation, to per- 
ceive how thoroughly demoralised 
upon the subject they had become. 
When it is considered a great sign of 
courage and independence not to vote 
at all, it must be admitted that elec- 
tioneering loses all its interest, and 
its results all their value. Yet such 
has been the case throughout Savoy 
and Nice,—it has everywhere been 
found difficult to get the necessary 
two-thirds of the voters to come to the 
polls. At Bonneville itself, the elec- 
tion had been held the week previous 
to my visit, but found void on this ac- 
count. The French party had whip- 
ped up their people since, however, 
and there was now little doubt about 
the result. Besides the influence 
brought to bear upon the people by 
the employés, must not be forgotten 
- that exercised by the priests. Some 
of these were for annexation to Swit- 
zerland, it is true, but the great ma- 
jority were in favour of France, upon 
the general broad principle that they 
preferred belonging to an Empire pro- 
fessing the same state religion as 
themselves, and under whose protec- 
tion they would consequently come, 
to being united to a confederation in 
which the proportion of Protestants 
was greater than that of Catholics, 
and where there was perfect religious 
liberty. Those of the priests who 
were independent enough to take an 
opposite view, did so on the ground 
that Roman Catholicism was more 
likely to flourish free than tram- 
melled to the State, and that, more- 
over, the accession of Northern Savoy 
to Switzerland would turn the bal- 
ance in favour of the Catholics, 
giving about 1,300,000 Catholics to 
1,000,000 of Protestants. Very few 
ecclesiastics, however, were enlight- 
ened enough to take this view of 
the case, and their opponents em- 
ployed those weapons which, where 
an ignorant peasantry are concerned, 
the Papist priesthood know so well 
how to wield. ’ 

But the partisans of France did 
not confine themselves to threats ; in- 
ducements in the shape of vague com- 
mercial advantages, and promises of 
railways, &c., were put prominentl 
forth: Chablais was promised a rail- 
way along the southern shore of Lake 
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Geneva, and Fopcigny a railway to 


Sallenches. Then advantage was taken 
of a natural rivalry which exists be- 
tween the two provinces, and it was 
said that, in the case of their becom- 
ing a Swiss canton, Chablais would 
be merged in its larger neighbour, 
and get bullied. -In fact, my memory 
and my paper would alike fail me 
were I to endeavour to recount the 
devices, or specify the arguments, used 
to influence the peasantry in favour 
of France : oné most transparent was 
the posting of placards telling them 
that it was useless to vote against 
France, because they already formed 
an integral part of the Empire. This 
was calculated to produce so serious 
an effect upon the rustic mind, which 
would immediately imagine, that 
whoever voted against France under 
these circumstances, would be guilty 
of an act of rebellion, that the Swiss 
party issued an opposition placard, 
the only one I observed at Bonne- 
ville. T ‘hare unfortunately lost the 
French placard, the nature of which, 
however, may be gathered from the 
following contradiction. 

It will be observed that one of 
the inducements held out to become 
French was in the promise that the 
Savoyards in the Piedmontese army 
were to return home, no mention 
being made of a possible French con- 
scription. 


“ CONCITOYENS. 


“Des affiches mensongéres viennent 
vous dire aujourd’hui, que tout est ter- 
miné, et que notre pays est definitive- 
ment ineorporé a l’Empire Francais. 

“On yous trompe audacieusement, et 
on calcule sur notre erédulité pour égarer 
vos votes. 

“Le traité entre la France etla . 
Sardaigne réserve aux grandes puis- 
sances, et a lafSuisse, le sort definitif de 
Ja Savoie du Nord. Nous ajouterons que 
les derniéres nouvelles recues hier sont 
excellentes pour nous, Elles etablissent 
que les puissances de l'Europe, entre 
autres |’Angleterre et la Suisse, sont fer- 
mement resolues 4 empécher |’annexion 
de notre pays a la France. 

“C'est a nous aujourd’hui’de montrer 
notre volonté, et de publier le choix que 
nous avons fait pour notre nouvelle pa- 
trie. Soyez certain qu’on respectera 
notre vote. ‘ 

‘“‘Citoyens, et vous surtout propri 
taires, p Aen et habitants de Ts Cam. 
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agne notre sort est entre vos mains, 

On vous dit _ les soldats Savoyards 
vont rentrer dans leur foyers. 
“ ERREUR! MENSONGE! 

“Vos fréres, vos fils quitteront le Pié- 
mont; ils reviendront en Savoie, mais 

ur étre immediatement incorporés 
aaa les régiments Francais et partir 
ensuite pour la Bretagne ou la Norman- 
die, si ce n’est pour |’Afrique ou l’Asie. 

“Vous voterez pour la Suisse parceque 
ce n’est que la que vous pouvez trouver 
la liberté, le bien étre et l’affranchise- 
ment, de l’impdt de ~~ 

“‘Vous voterez pour M. Pierre Blanc, 
Avocat, parcequ’il est décidé a soutenir 
votre cause devant le Parlement. 

“ Deja les colléges de Cluses et de Saint 
Jeoire ont donné une immense majorité 
aux candidats de notre choix. Que le 
collége de Bonneville suive leur exemple, 
et la patrie leur devra a tous sa praspe- 
rité et son bonheur. 

“ Vive la Suisse.” 

This placard, which was rendered 
absolutely necessary to contradict the 
false statements contained in those 
posted up by the French party, was 
the only one to be seen in Bonneville. 
Nor had any facilities been given for 
conveying electors fe the poll, The 
consequence was, that as most of 
these lived in distant valleys, the 
never made their appearance at all, 
and the townspeople it all their 
own way. Almost every peasant I 
spoke to had made an effort to come 
expressly to vote against France, al- 
though at the risk of compromising 
himself and offending the town autho- 
rities. - The qualification of the voters 
was a one-pound annual rating, so 
that a comparatively large propor- 
tion of the peasantry were excluded. 
There can be not the slightest doubt 
that a vote taken throughout the 
communes of Faucigny and Chablais 
by universal suffrage, would even 
then, notwithstanding the influence 
which has been used, have given a 
large majority in favour of Switzer- 
land. Had it been taken two months 
ago, it would have been unanimous 
against France: when it is taken 
_ Some weeks hence, it will be unani- 
mously in favour of France. The 
dice will not be thrown until they 
are properly loaded. The process of 


loading them is going on now, other-. 


wise how can we acconnt for the 
delay in appealing to the will of the 
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people? The Emperor of France and 
the King of Sardinia have both so- 
lemnly promised the people of Savo 
and Nice that their countries 
not be transferred to France until 
after they have been consulted by a 
pas vote, yet at this moment 
th countries are occupied by French 
troops; French rag! is being exten- 
sively distributed; French emissaries 
are active ; yet the treaty has not yet 
come before the Turin Chamber for 
ratification, the reason being that the 
people have not yet beeri kneaded 
into shape. When the vote is taken, 
there will be the nominees of France 
and Sardinia as the presiding civil 
authorities, both with instructions 
to see that the people vote the right 
way—for those conyersant with the 
affairs of Italy know that the Govern- 
ment of Sardinia is as anxious for 
its late subjects to vote according to 
treaty, and thus avoid the rupture 
with France which a hostile vote 
would entail, as the Emperor himself 
is. So far as Southern Savoy is con- 
cerned, its fate is sealed, and it is fair 
to say that a large section of the 
opulation is satisfied with that fate. 
But Northern Savoy is in a very dif- 
ferent category. In the first place, in 
the case of a popular vote being taken, 
it should not be confined to a choice 
between France and Piedmont alone, 
but between Switzerland, France, 
and Piedmont. The whole of the 
peasantry en masse are in favour of 
Switzerland, the bourgeoisie, who 
are more divided, do not deny it; 
and a French agent with whom 
I conversed frankly admitted that 
the popular feeling was strongly in 
favour of Switzerland, but went on 
to say, “we do not care about feel- 
ings, we want results.” Unless steps 
are taken to prevent it, they will get 
the results, How can it be supposed 
that a poor, ignorant, timid race of 
mountaineers, accustomed to implicit 
obedience to, and reverence for, au- 
thority, should apprehend so strange 
a fact as that they should be free 
to vote upon their own interests ? 
It does not enter into imaginations 
trained under despotic influences, for 
their nominal freedom only dates 
back a few years, They ask what 
they are to do, and find the authori- 
ties and agents of two great powers 
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—one of whom they are used to obey ; 
and the other to dread—pushing in 
the same direction. It is lamentable 
to think that agents of the Sardinian 
Government should be almost as ac- 
tive in favour of France as the French 
themselves. Yet we have too good 
reason to believe such to be the case, 
and we expect these mountain sheep 
to fly in the face of the pressure thus 
exercised by two formidable Govern- 
ments, and “pronounce themselves 
Swiss. You are either Piedmontese 
or French, say the political guides in 
whom they have always been accus- 
tomed to trust. Whichever is the 
case, a vote for Switzerland must be 
one of rebellion. The only opposi- 
tion which can be made to this over- 
whelming combination is offered by 
those of the bourgeoisie who are fear- 
less and independent. These men 
have had long odds to contend with, 
besides labouring under inexperience 
in election tactics, and the methods 
of popular agitation. No publie 
meetings have been called in North- 
ern Savoy, or widespread system of 
canvassing been organized. In the 
first place the funds are wanting ; 
and in the second, though so many 
favour the cause, the number of those 
hardy and energetic enough to figure 
prominently and work zealously in it, 
is comparatively few. Nevertheless, 
nearly thirteen thousand of the inha- 
bitants of the two provinces have 
been found bold enough to sign a de- 
claration in favour of Switzerland; 
and when it is remembered that 
many of them did so under-the im- 
pression that they were committing 
an act of presumption which bordered 
on rebellion, they deserve all credit 
for so fearless a demonstration. It is 
however to the untiring exertions of 
those patriotic and courageous men, 
MM. Bard, Bétémps, and Faurax, 
that the success of this manifestation 
is principally due. The delicate posi- 
tion in which the people are neces- 
sarily P arr with reference to their 
own Government, appears on the face 
of this document, the translation of 
which runs as follows :—“ The under- 
signed, residing in the commune of 
, province of 
disturbed by the rumours which have 
been spread, and according to which 
Savoy will cease to form a part of the 
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States of His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, desire to confirm here the 
expression of their devotion to the 
King, and their desire not to see any 
alteration made in their union with 
the Sardinian monarchy. But, on the 
other hand, and in a case where poli- 
tical reasons, of which they will not 
constitute themselves the judges, 
render a separation inevitable, they 
are convinced that their Soverei 
will not dispose of his faithful subjects 
without their being allowed to declare 
their wishes upon a matter so import- 
ant as their future destiny. 

“In spite, therefore, of the sympa- 
thies which a great and glorious em- 
pire might awaken, they distinctly 
signify their desire to be reunited to 
the Swiss Confederation, with which _ 
they have long been bound by a 
community of interests and of senti- 
ments, as well as by those relations 
of friendship of which they have re- 
ceived so many proofs.” Here follow 
nearly 13,000 signatures, among 
which Alpine travellers will be glad 
to recognise the well-known names 
of Balmat, Couttet, Favret, Simond, 
and many others famous in Cha- 
mounix, whose daring feats as guides 
to British tourists will have pre- 
pared us to find them in their nght 
places in the day of need. To such 
men the notion of their own moun- 
tain becoming French is intolerable; 
they have not contented themselves 
with signing a protest against it, but 
are the only community throughout 
the whole of northern and southern 
Savoy who have returned a deputy 
in favour of Switzerland—M. Che- 
nal. The Member for Sallenches, a 
town well known to the Swiss ex- 
oa, in the immediate neighbour- 

ood of Chamounix, occupies the 
proud position at this moment, in 
the Turin Chamber of Deputies, of 
being the sole representative of Sa- 
bi ha freedom. His will be the 
only protest made against that out- 
rage to the feelings of the loyal and 
devoted people, who have been sacri- 
ficed to “an idea,” Will it be con- 
sidered a piece of very egregious 
vanity on our part if we attribute 
this result to some extent, to that 
close and intimate contact with our 
own countrymen, into which a great 
proportion of the small number .of 
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voters have been thrown, and which 
must have familiarised them with an 
independence of thought and action 
unknown amongst Continental na- 
tions? Whether this be so or not, 
the valley of Chamounix has alone 
ventured on the decided demonstra- 
tion of returning a member in favour 
of annexation to the Swiss Confeder- 
ation; and surely, now that it is 
about to become French, its natives 
are entitled to the sympathy of ever 

Englishman who has ever wandered, 
under their guidance, beneath the 
shadow of Mont Blane, 

I have already alluded to the diffi- 
culties which present themselves to 
the formation of an organised cpposi- 
tion to the pressure which will be 
brought to bear, in order to obtain a 
majority in favour of France, in the 
case of the promise being carried out 
of referring the question to a popu- 
lar vote. Unless some such opposi- 
tion is organised, and machinery 
at once put into operation to give 
it effect, the result of this vote 
is certain; but the question is, 
Who is to head the movement? At 
this moment, the northern Savoyards 
are like sheep without a leader. 
When the wolf comes in sheep's 
clothing, they follow him, though 
they know him to be a wolf, in sheer 
despair. The shepherd has made 
them over to the safe keeping of the 
wolf, and has deserted them; they 
bleat pitifully, and make short, wild 
rushes in different directions ; but the 
spell has been thrown over them, 
and they resign themselves hope- 
lessly to their fate, fearful lest a 
struggle against it might entail a 
worse calamity. What can a ‘few 
individuals do against the weight and 
prestige of a kingdom and an empire 
both working for the same end, and 
pressing upon both flanks of a moun- 
tain district containing little more 
than 150,000 souls? Unless moral 
aid is afforded them from without, 
they must yield to the external pres- 
sure. The only nation in a position 
to supply this assistance and offer 
this encouragement is Switzerland, 
but even she is in a situation of great 
delicacy. Until the treaty was offi- 
cially announced, and during the 
many months that France was work- 
ing out her own ends .steadily in 
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Savoy, Switzerland was obliged to 
a the possibility of a transfer of 
this description. Had she com- 
menced canvassing in favour of an- 
nexation to herself when Count 
Cavour was denying that annexation 
to any other country was in prospect, 
she would have given Sardinia a just 
cause of quarrel; but, at this very 
epoch, canvassing was going on vehe- 
mently in favour of France. More- 
over, any efforts made in this direc- 
tion would subject her to the charge 
of a desire for territorial aggrandise- 
ment—though it is one of which, in 
the present state of European poli- 
tics, she need not be ashamed. Were 
she to attempt to give her support to 
the population at present, she would 
probably cause the occupation of the 
provinces by French troops, who 
would be sent in to protect the inha- 
bitants against Swiss coercion. Even 
now, the most scandalous calumnies 
are circulated with reference to the 
undue influence she is supposed to 
exert,—as if the inhabitants of Ge- 
neva could frighten the Savoyards 
into resistance to France! In 
the mean time, the people under- 
stand that they are absolved from 
their allegiance to the king of Sar- 
dinia ; but inasmuch as he has made 
them solemnly over to the Emperor 
of France, their habits of obedience 
lead them to suppose that, whatever 
may be their inclinations, they are 
bound to conform to the arrange- 
ments made in their behalf by their 
sovereign. Did they see their own 
peers truly, they would feel it to 

e one of absolute independence ; 
and, morally speaking, Switzerland 
has as much right to canvass, and, if 
necessary, to bribe, as France. The 
obligation of allegiance to Sardinia 
having been removed by that Govern- 
ment, the people of Northern Savoy 
need not surely feel obliged to vote 
in the direction indicated by their 
late rulers, It would have been better 
to have spared them the mockery 
of offering them the choice fami- 
liar to us as “Hobson’s.” If Sar- 
dinia has not placed before them the 
other alternative, they at least owe 
her no longer any allegiance—let 
them place it before themselves. The 
vote, when it is taken, is to be taken 
by the French Emperor. The ex- 
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peraen is significant. It is he, and 
e alone, who will put the question 
and extract the response. age 
Hotel de Ville and voting place wi 

be occupied by his agents, and no 
person will be allowed to vote in fa- 
vour of Switzerland. They will be 
told they are free to vote, but not in 
that direction. Each book will con- 
tain two columns—one for France, 
the other for Piedmont; and voters 
must choose either one or other, or 
not vote at all. At present, there is 
nothing to prevent the people from 
erecting their own polling-booths. 
There are already 13,000 men pledged 
in favour of Switzerland. Let these 
men organize committees, and take a 
popular vote for themselves, instead 
of tamely submitting to a dictation 
which is unwarrantably assumed by 
a foreign power. The will is not 
wanting to do so, but there is no in- 
dependence of action, no habit of self 
government, no experience in popular 
movements. “ Ah,” said my friend, 
“if the Savoyards were as adept at 
self-organisation as they are at hand 
organisation, how different would be 
the result !”—and he embodied the 
history of their future destiny in that 
audacious pun. Switzerland fears 
to supply the deficiency, because suc- 
cess would only bring about the crisis 
in @ manner seriously compromising 
to herself. In this I think she is 
mistaken. Were the sentiments of 
the population, thus expressed, to be, 
as they would be, almost unanimous 
in her favour, she herself would be 
supported, and Northern Savoy would 
occupy a very different position in 
the deliberations of a Coiigress of 
European nations, called together to 
decide upon its fate. If those pro- 
testations were sincere which I heard 
on every hand from persons who had 
even voted under Po against 
their convictions—if there was an 

honesty in that enthusiasm whic 

animated the open partisans of the 
Swiss cause, and which I saw after- 
wards manifested at Bonneville—if 
those groups of country people, with 
whom I conversed on the subject, 
gave vent, as I believe they did, to 
the genuine desiré of their hearts,— 
then there only needs a few skilful 
hands to open the flood-gates of a 
torrent of public feeling which would 
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carry all before it. Now, every day 
that passes is allowing time for these 
pent-up waters to subside ; and when 
at last the river has become manage- 
able, the hand versed in opening 
flood-gates of this description will 
open these, and lead its waters along 
the prepared channel of universal 
suffrage. I should be doing an in- 
justice to the indefatigable exertions 
of Messrs. Maréchal, Bruel, and other 
leading members of the committee 
(which is composed entirely of Savoy- 
ards resident in Geneva) for the pro- 
tection of Savoyard interests, if I 
allowed it to be supposed that no- 
thing was being done to encourage 
the free expression of an opinion 
in Northern Savoy. hatever has 
been so far achieved in this direc- 
tion is owing to the fearless energy 
and perseverance with which these 
men, aided by several Swiss gentle- 
men of talent and influence, have 
endeavoured to counteract the im- 
proper pressure to which their 
countrymen have been exposed. 
But they are too heavily weighted, 
and the race is not equal. You 
might as well enter _half-a-dozen 
Shetland ponies for the Derby, as 
expect half-a-dozen honest patriots 
to carry the day against the perfect 
training on the other side. It will 
end in “a walk over.” I was rather 
struck with the apparent calm and 
security which pervaded the French 
camp at Bonneville, for I saw some- 
thing of both sides; and after in vain 
looking for popular excitement, I 
found a resting-place in the bosom of 
a political clique. It consisted of 
partisans of Swiss annexation, who 
were nevertheless on most cordial and 
amicable terms with the enemy. We 
met in cafés, and pledged each other 
in Vermouth over sloppy tables. We 
jocosely asked Visechnien whether 
they were meeting with much suc- 
cess, and they replied humour- 
edly that we should know by the 
voting. We asked renegade Savoyards 
what they sold their conscience for, 
and they only smiled blandly. The 
quantity of insulting insinuations 
which one of my Savoyard com- 
panions heaped upon his opponents 
in a strain of facetious irony, would 
have led to his extermination under 
ordinary circumstances. As it was 
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the, French only lJanghed, for they 
were probably paid by the job, and 
success was certain, and the Savoy- 
ards pocketed the insults with their 
dollars. 

As is often the case, those who had 
been bold enough to compromise 
themselves decidedly, were recklessly 
imprudent in their language, and ex- 
pressed themselves about France in 
terms calculated to make a more 
cautious countryman shudder. The 
only satisfaction left them was to go 
about frightening timid men by the 
violence of their opinions; they ad- 
dressed groups of electors, and swag- 
gered about till dinner-time, when 
we all went and toasted Freedom 
coupled with the names of England 
and Switzerland, in bad champagne. 
While doing so we heard the drum 
beating the second appel, but we 
heeded not; either my companions 
thought the day irretrievably lost, or 
the champagne unusually good. Poor 
fellows! they -had worked hard lat- 
terly, and had nothing left now but 
to kill care by conviviality. They 
found consolation in the debates 
which had recently taken place in 
the English Parliament. Lord John 
Russell’s speech, which had just ap- 
peared in French in the local paper, 
was already distributed far and wide, 
and inspired fresh confidence in the 
breasts of those who had been vainly 
exerting themselves in the cause of 
liberty. Humble peasants, who could 
not read or write, but who had 
trudged from distant valleys to vote 
for their freedom, listened eagerly to 
the news that the Foreign Minister 
of England had protested in their 
behalf, and the words spoken that 
night in the House of Commons will 
find their way to many a distant 
chilet in the mountains of Savoy. 

While listening to the universal ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with which 
this speech was received, it was a 
curious and instructive contrast to 
read the reply of the Emperor to the 
Savoyard deputation, in which his 
Majesty expresses his reluctance at 
- being obliged to annex Northern as 
well as Southern Savoy, in conse- 
quence of the repugnance manifested 
throughout the province to its dis- 
memberment. 

I am not prepared to say what the 
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feelings of Southern Savoy may be 
upon this subject. It is just possible 
that persons who have thrown off one 
nationality, and adopted another, 
with the same facility with which a 
man would change his coat, nor felt 
a twinge of sentiment at abandoning 
a dynasty which had its birthplace 
in their mountains—it is, I say, just 
possible that people who have thus 
di ded all considerations of na- 
tionality and race, should be sen- 
timental upon the subject of Fau-. 
cigny and Chablais. If so, their 
tions are entirely unrequited, 
for neither Faucigny nor Ohablais 
feel the slightest reciprocity of sen- 
timent. There is very little sym- 
pathy and very little intercourse 
between Northern and Southern Sa- 
voy. Their interests, like their rivers, 
flow in totally different directions. A 
natural boundary of almost impass- 
able mountains, extending from Mont 
Blanc to La Roche, traversed only 
by difficult paths, separates them. 
Whatever a deputation from South - 
ern Savoy may have been. instructed, 
after their arrival in Paris, to say 
upon this subject, a deputation from 
Northern Savoy, left to speak their. 
minds freely, would have represented 
the matter in a very different light, 

It may perhaps be shown that 
Southern Savoy, with a frontier con- 
terminous with France, and all its 
means of communication leading into 
French markets, has interests so 
closely connected with that country, 
as to make its annexation to it com- 
mercially beneficial. Such is not the 
case with Northern Savoy. Its fron- 
tier is not conterminous with France ; 
its markets are not in France; its 
commercial interests are ogg A in- 
jured by annexation to France. Every 

ent which a southern Savoy- 
ard can bring in favour of the annex- 
ation of his province to France, the 
northern Savoyard oat, with much 
greater force, apply in favour of the 
union of his province to Switzerland, 

He can, moreover, show that he 
would pay more, both in direct and 
indirect taxation, derive no advan- 
tages, and suffer in every material 
interest, by annexation to France, 

This is not mere assertion, but may 
be statistically demonstrated, if the 
reader has the patience to glance at 
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the following results; the process 
by which they have been arrived at 
will be found in the admirable pamph- 
let of M. Bard, himself a native of 
Faucigny. All his calculations have 
been based upon the official revenue 
returns for this province. It contains 
a population of 94,000 inhabitants. 
By reference to the statistics of the 
provincial treasury, we find that it 
actually pays to the central govern- 
ment of Sardinia an annual sum of 
1,951,736 fr. of direct taxation. If 
transferred to France, it would pay 
an annual sum of 2,755,536 fr. If it 
becaine Swiss, its annual taxation 
would be 967,656. Thus it would, in 
this latter case, pay nearly one million 
jess than it does at present, and nearly 
two millions less than if it became 
French. Besides this, it would have 
the advantage of employing at home 
the greater part of that taxation, 
which in both other cases finds its 
way into the coffers of the Imperial 
treasury. 

Then the connection with great 
empires involves serious obligations 
in the way of indirect imposts. Mons. 
Bard does not fail to point them out: — 

“ Piedmont is ambitious,” he says ; 
“after one crown she would like an- 
other—then, after this one, still an- 
other. The gourmet knows how many 
leaves there are in an artichoke. 
Therefore she must have a standing 
army. France makes war for an idea. 
Now, as there are ideas of all colours, 
and she has only one of them, France 
must fight always and everywhere. 
Therefore she must have a standing 
army. Now, would yon know what 
the taste of Piedmont for the arti- 
choke and the worship by France of 
an idea would cost Faucigny in the 
shape of an indireet war-tax ?—here 
are the figures.” The dry calcula- 
tions to which we are ushered by this 
humorous prelude, give as the cost 
to Faucigny of a standing army over 
Swiss militia as being 721,000 francs 
in time of peace. hat it may be 
in time of war,.or how often, when 
annexed to France, it may be a time 
of war, he does not venture to con- 
jecture. But it is not merely the 
amount of capital drawn from a pro- 
vince which should be considered in 
the effects produced by its taxation, 
but the mode in which its taxes are 
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employed. Properly speaking, taxes 
ought merely to be considered as an 
investment placed out at interest 
for the benefit of the country taxed, 
Mens. Bard draws the following com- 
parisons :— 

“In France, as in Sardinia, one- 
third of the revenue of the State is 
consecrated: to the maintenance of 
the army, to the war-budget in the 
time of peace. It is about 50,000,000 
for Sardinia, more than 500,000,000 
for France. Interest on this invest- 
ment, fumée, fanfares, cadavres. In 
Switzerland there is scarcely any war 
account. They prefer there the noise 
of the workshop, the life of industry, 
the song of the labourer. In France, 
as in Sardinia, a large proportion of 
the floating surplas is consecrated to 
State ceremonies—to the cost of frais 
de representation of prefects and new 
governors, which the Ratazzi govern- 
ment supplied us with. Interests of 
this investment, festins, parfums, 
bals, sourires de femmes, In Switzer- 
land nothing is allowed for frais de 
representation. People there are: 
simple enough to believe that a ma- 
gistrate is seen to most advantage 
when at work.” 

But while in France, as in Sardinia, 
a third of the revenues are absorbed 
in the military estimates, in Switzer- 
land so little is thus appropriated, 
that Faucigny, as a Swiss Canton, 
would make an annual saving over 
Faucigny, as a Sardinian province, 
of 1,903,698 frances; and over Fau- 
cigny, as a French arrondissement, of 
2,707,499 francs, 

Tax-payers would also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
money went to the soldiers who were 
to defend them; for hitherto, accord- 
ing to treaty, in the event of a war 
the Sardinian troops were bound in- 
stantly to evacuate Faucigny and 
Chablais, and retire to a place of 
security beyond the mountains. So 
that the country to whose military 
chest these provinces contributed in 
time of peace deserted them in time 
of war; and the country to whose 
military chest they never contributed 
a farthing for their own protection, 
became in time of war the only coun- 
try bound to protect them. The ad- 
vantages of annexation to a country 
with a surplus instead of to one with 
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a national debt of 8,422,000,000 are 
not overlooked, and the inconve- 
niences of the new douane system I 
have already alluded to. There are 
other considerations which must ap- 
peal to the common sense of every 
man weighing the relative merits of 
a choice between France and Switzer- 
land. Morally, politically, commer- 
cially, socially, pecuniarily, the inte- 
rests, of these provinces are with 
Switzerland; and I mast say, for the 
credit of the inhabitants, that I never 
met a man of the country, even though 
a partisan of France, who did not 
admit it. Many of those who voted 
for France acknowledged that they 
did so from personal and not from 
patriotic motives. , 

All that has been said with refer- 
ence to the advantages which Fau- 
cigny would derive from its annexa- 
tion to Switzerland applies more 
strongly to Chablais, a province re- 
moved even more remotely from the 
French frontier, and containing a 
population of sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants, whose commercial intercourse 
must always be confined to the Can- 
ton de Vaud and Geneva. Instead 
of forming an internal portion of the 
Swiss republic, and entering it as an 
important canton, calculated to add 
strength to the Confederation while 
participating in its free institutions, 
these countries will now become an 
obscure and distant province of .the 
French Empire, exposed to all the 
annoyances which must attend its un- 
wieldy and unsubstantial greatness, 
without any of its glory. Like the 
shores of some mighty ocean beaten 
by the surge of its incessant waves, 
the extremities of a state like France 
feel the violence of every revolution 
and every war that agitates the coun- 
try, but profit little from the calm 
when the storm is past. 

Hitherto I have considered the 
question of the annexation of Fau- 
cigny and Chablais to France from a 
local point of view ; but it is evident, 
that however strongly we might, 
upon philanthropic grounds, regret 
the “ manifest destiny ” of these pro- 
vinces, we should confine ourselves 
to offering them the very meagre 
consolation of our sympathy, did we 
not believe that our own interests 
were to some extent involved in their 
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transfer to our powerful and danger- 
ous neighbour. A glance at the map 
will confirm this impression. A new 
kingdom is being formed in Italy ; it 
will a standing army of at 
least two hundred thousand men. It 
will either remain, as it is at this 
moment, a willing and servile slave 
to France, absolutely devoted to its 
ruler, in which case the French army 
becomes eight hundred thousand 
strong, and Italy continues to be a 
French province ; or it will assert its 
independence, and its plains will 
then be open to invasion by the 
legions of France from the Simplon 
to the Cornice. Italy is now occu- 
pied with the toy procured for them 
with some trouble by the Emperor, 
but which he has reserved to himself 
the power to break at any moment. 
Deprived of all possibility of self- 
defence, she becomes not a valuable 
ally, but an irksome charge to any 
European power rash enough to bur- 
den itself with her friendship. She 
has got the shadow of liberty with- 
out the substance, for her fate is in 
another’s hands. Her fetters are un- 
locked for the moment, but she has 
purchased her deliverance at the 
price of the key. Perhaps she was 
right. It is not for others to judge of the 
ai a a merits of the gaolers. But 
had Nice and Northern Savoy been 
retained, Italian liberty would have 
been founded on a firmer basis. It 
might have prospered and strength- 
ened, sheltered behind the rocky bar- 
rier which nature has interposed be- 
tween Europe and the peninsula, as 
though expressly to guard it. In a 
strategical point of view, then, the 
possession of Faucigny and Chablais 
by France is fatal to the independ- 
ence of Italy; and inasmuch as the 
independence of Italy is of great im- 
portance to Europe, all Europe is in- 
terested in the fate of Faucigny and 
Chablais. 

Every constitutional nation must 
desire to see Italy free. We all sym- 
pathise with Italian liberty, but 
French liberty—that is, liberty by the 
sufferance of France—is not so popu- 
lar a development of the principle 
amongst us. There can be no doubt 
that the greatest service which could 
be rendered to _— now, by a Euro- 
pean congress, would be the preser- 
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vation to it of its Alpine defences. 
But the political importance of North- 
ern Savoy is not confined to Italy 
alone. Germany and Switzerland 
take an intense interest in the fate 
of this mountain district. If the 
guarantees under which their neu- 
trality is provided for, are; thus set 
at naught, Switzerland, existing only 
by virtue of similar provisions, has 
no security for the future: these pro- 
vinces are to Switzerland what the 
Principalities were to Turkey. Ge- 
neva is the Constantinople at which 
France is aiming; and when the 
whole southern shore of its lake be- 
comes French, the lake itself ceases 
to be Swiss, A base of operations on 
Italy or Germany may be formed here, 
available equally as a “ point de de- 
part” in either direction. It is a stra- 
tegical centre from which Italy and 
Switzerland may be retained within 
the grasp, while Germany is perma- 
nently menaced. As for the stipula- 
tion that the neutralised territory is 
to be held by France, only subject to 
the conditions under which it was 
held by Sardinia, and as to the plea 
that its neutrality was only estab- 
lished in favour of this latter country, 
the stipulation is about as valuable 
as the plea is sound. The object of 
neutralising this territory was to pro- 
tect not merely Sardinia, but Switzer- 
land; and indirectly not merely these 
two countries, but all Europe. It 
was very properly considered as the 
key to Italy; and Sardinia, as most 
nearly interested, was intrusted by 
Europe with this key. The object 
was to lock out the very power 
into whose hands it has now 
ed. A man who has determined to 
force a door open, is not likely to 
content himself with kicking at the 
Panels when he has got the key in 
is pocket, even though he may have 
promised not to use it, particularly 
after having been put to enormous 
trouble and expense in getting hold 
of it. One fails to see the object of 
the sacrifices made to obtain posses- 
sion of the neutralised territory, if 
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its strategical advantages are 
to bermade any use of, 

If it is worth the while of France 
not merely to engage in a costly war, 
but to incor the suspicion of Europe, 
for the sake of these provinces, surely 
it must be the duty of Europe to re- 
sist, any such attempt, not only be- 
cause it is unjust towards the popu- 
lations whose liberties are being bar- 
tered, but because its own interests 
are at stake. Any opposition in this 
sense, must come from this quarter 
alone. Nothing is to be expected 
from the populations themselves ; 
they will vote almost unanimous] 
in favour of the country to whic: 
they consider themselves sold. Uni- 
versal suffrage is looked upon as a mere 
formality, that means nothing more 
than a sort of oath of allegiance which 
they are bound to take. Nothing is 
to be expected from the Parliament at 
Turin. Properly speaking, the votes 
of the populations of Savoy and Nice 
ought not to be taken until after the 
treaty is ratified; but the treaty is not 
to be ratified till next month, and the 
votes are to be taken at Nice on the 
15th, and in Savoy on the 22d of 
April. How far, in a constitutional 
point of view, this course is justifiable, 
it will be for the Chamber to deter- 
mine; but to the bystander it would 
scarcely seem en régle for a portion 
of the inhabitants of a country 
governed on constitutional principles 
to vote themselves away to another, 
without the sanction of both houses 


never 


of the Legislature. From the fact 
that this will probably be the case, 
may be infe the readiness of the 


Italian government to facilitate the 
dismemberment. of this portion of 
their new kingdom, and the only 
chance of a modification of the treaty 
concluded between France and Sar- 
dinia, lies in the deliberations of a 
congress com of the European 
powers principally interested in the 
important alteration which the for- 
mation of an Italian kingdom, and the 
tenor of its first treaty, has effected 
in the balance of power in Europe. 








